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Introduction.  '       '        '         ' 

The  present  volume  is  the  fifth  edition  of  the  CUib's 
guide-book.  The  niat;erial  included  in  the  suppleajiei)t 
of  192 1  has  beeq  added  and  every  effort  made  to  cor- 
rect ernors  appearing  in  preivious  editions.  New  trails 
have  been  included  and  some  chapters  have  been  larger 
ly  rewritten.  The  pamphlet  on  "Emergencies  in  the 
Woods,"  published  in  192 1,  has  been  added  as  a  new 
chapter.  •    •         • 

Persons  using  this  book  should  remember  that  trails 
are  constantly  changing.  Lumbering  niay  destroy 
them;  forest  fires  and  heavy  storms. create  havoc  which 
cannot  be  promptly  repaired,  and  new  trails  are  being 
built  each  season.  The  Club  endeavors  to  report  such 
changes  as  they  occur,  but  is  not  always  able  to  dp  so 
promptly.  >    .        , 

The  detached  map  and  enlarged  copies. of  the  sec- 
tional maps  accompanying  this  txfok  can  be  purchaseq 
separately  at  the  Club  rooms,  1050  Tremopt  Buildingj, 
Boston,  Mass.  It  is  hoped  to  keep  them  up  to  <^ate, 
so  that  when  the  map  differs  from  th^  text  the  fpap, 
if  of  later  date,  should  be  considered  authoritative. 

This  Guide  is  intended  for  use. as  a  pathfindei;,  and 
descriptions  of  views  are  therefore  usually  omitted. 
In  general,  trails  are  described  for  the  ascent,  pomts 
of  interest  being  mentioned  in  their  order..  If  jthere 
are  difficulties  in  descending  tliat  woiild  not  1^  en- 
countered in  a^endi^jig,  they  are  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  description.  Where  a  trail  follows  a  range 
it  is  described  for.  the  direction  usually  traveled,,  or 
toward  the  culminating  point.  Most  paths  are  marked 
by  signs,  but  their  presence  is  not  to  be  relifid^  vpon> 
as  they  often  become  lost  or  misplaced. 
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Distances  and  Times. 

The  ttistatices  given  are  cumulative  and  in  most  cases 
are  only  approximate.  The  thnes,  which  are  also  eu- 
irtutative,  are  decidedly  slower  than  the  average.  Ath- 
letic young  men  wrM  sometimes  be  able  to  cnt  them  in 
halves,  and  ladies  will  usually  be  aUe  to  equal  them. 
In  winter,  unless  cohditionB  are  unusually 'good,  more 
time  should  be  allowed.  ■  '  ■ 

Abbreviations. 

In  trail  descriptions  R.  and  L.  are  used  for  right  and 
left;  N.,  S.,  p.,  and  W.  lor  north,  south,  east  and  west; 
m.  for  miles;  It.  for  feet;  hr.  for  hour,  anid  min.  for 
minutes.  In  speaking  of  streams,  the  terms  R.  aad 
L.  bank  mean  right  and  left  when  facing  down  stream. 
A.  M.  C.  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 
C.  M.  C.    Chocorua  Mountain  Club. 

C.  T.  C.      Chatham  Trails  Association. 

D.  (  Dartmouth  Outing  Club. 

I.   I.  ntervale  Improvement  Society. 

fj.  1  New   Hampsliire  Forestry   Department. 

N.  1  North   Woodstock   linprovement   Asso- 

R.  1...   ^.     Randolph  Mountain  Club. 

S.  P.  N.  H.  F.  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire  Forests. 

W.  A.  I.  A.  Waterville  Athletic  and  Imprb\-emeht 
Association. 

Vi'.  O:  D.  C.    Wonalancet   Out-Door   Club.      ' 

V.  S.  F.  S.   United  Slates  Forest  Service.  ',  "_ 

For  the  addresses  of  these  organizations  see  p.  460. 

Caution.  ■    ' 

The  tramper  should  always  be  provided  with  a  com- 
pass, and  should  bear  iri  hiind  his  approximate  loca- 
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tion  oa  the  map.  Persons  in  the  woods  sometimes  for- 
gjet  which  is  thp  north  end  of  the  compass  needle.  It 
is  therefore  well  jjefore  starting  to  scratch  a  reminder 
somewhere  on  the  case  of  the  compass. 

If  one  should  become  lost  from  a  path  in  the  Whit^ 
Mountains,  it  is  not  neqessarily  a,serious  matter.  Dis- 
tances are,  as  a  rule,  so  short  that,  ope,  can  readily 
reach  civilization  within  half  a  day  or  at  most  a  whole 
d^y  simply  by  going  down  hill,  skirting  the  tops  of  any 
dangerous  cliffs,  until  water  is  reached-  The  stream 
should  then  l?e  followed  downward.  In  the  district 
dpscr^bed  as  the  North  Coiint^y,  i^  would  perhaps  be 
safer  to  follow  a  compass  line  for  the  l^earest  ,high- 
way,.  railroad  or  large  stream.  Special  cautions  in 
jr^gard  to  the  i;npre  dangerous  ranges  will  be  foupd  in 
the  text.  / 

Fires. 

Permits  to  build  fires  within  the  National  Forest 
are  now  requii^d,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Fbfest 
Supervisor,  Gorham,  N.  H.,  any  forest  ranger  or  guard. 

If  you  dtfcb^er  a  Jfire,  try  to  put  it  out. '  If  it  i^  tSd 
big  f 6r  you  to'  hahdle  gtloue,  get  hdp.  Use  evei*y  pos- 
sible means  to  notify  the  nearest  Forest  gilard,  rarigt^ 
or  State  fire  warden.  There  may  be  a,  ite}^i^li9p? 
near  by;  if  there  is,  use  it. 

J^sicje^  thf  rq^ps  in  this  Qv»ide,  jt^^e}  fpjiowing  are  v^r 
uable: 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  sheet*'  c6vfet  "pirtfe 
of,  the  WhitQ ,  Mojjintains,,,  the  ^^ak^ .  Winneppsaukee, 
L9^e  Sunapec,  Hajaov^r,  and  jlVIqnadnock  spction^. 
The  IKprth  Country^,  northern  part  pf  the.  B,ordpr 
Mountains,  F^ancJoniaj'Sandiyi^l^,  W^^terville,  North 
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Woodstock  and  Mt.  Moosilauke  sections  are  not  yet 
surveyed.  The  Mount  Washington,  Gorham,  Craw- 
Ford  Notch  and  North  Conway  sheets  (surveyed  in 
1891-2)  and  the  Whitefield  sheet  (surveyed  in  1897, 
lack  many  of  the  present  trails;  the  Fryeburg  and 
Bethel,  Maine,  sheets  (surveyed  in  1909-12)  are  more 
nearly  up  to  date. 

Other  useful  maps  are: 
A.   M.  C.  Map  of  the  Northern  Peaks  by  Louis  F. 

Cutter,  19 1 7. 
Map  of  Waterville  Valfey,  A.  L.  Goodrich,  1913. 
Chocoriia  Region,  by  Arthur 'C.Comey,  printed  by  the 

C.  M.  C,  1922. 
Guide  Map  to  the  Cabins  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing 

Club    (Hanover  to   Mt.'  Moosilauke  and   North 

Woodstock). 
Unpublished  maps  by  E.  G.  Chamberlain,  showing 
the  ground  covered  on  many  of  the  A.  M.  C.  excur- 
sions fof  the  past  thirty  years,  can  be  consulted  at  the 
CUib  rooms.  They  are  thoroughly  indexed, , 
,  All  publications  of  the, A.  M.  C.  can  be, obtained  at 
the  Club  rooms.  Club  maps  and  U,  S.  Geologijcal  Sur- 
vey sheets,  jnpunt^  on  linen,  can  be  procured  a.t  the 
Pld  Corner  Bookstpre,  2^  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

Literature. 

Those  interested  in  the  literature  of  the  White 
Mountains  are  referred  to  "A  Bibliography  of..thje 
White  Mountains,"  by  Allen  H.  Bent,  published  for 
the  A.  M.  C.  by  Houston,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1911. 

jGo-K>peration. 

tlie  Club  earriestly  requests  that  those  wh6  use 
these  paths  heed  the  teasonable  and  simple  tuks 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  (see  National  and  State 
iJ'orests,  p.  456),  especially  those  having  to  do  witii 
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fires.  Outside  these  forests  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
the  same  consideration  should  be  shown  to  private 
owners.  Gates  should  be  closed  and  bars  put  up  after 
passing  through  them.  If  a  stone  wall  is  damaged  in 
crossing,  it  should  be  repaired.  Refuse  should  be  dis- 
posed of  about  camps  and  lunching  places. 

Trail  enthusiasts  are  reminded  that  paths  must  not 
be  cut  in  the  National  Forest  without  the  approval  of 
the  Forest  Supervisor.  According  to  a  resolution  of 
the  N.  E.  Trail  Conference,  they  should  not  be  built 
elsewhere  without  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
and  definite  provision  for  future  maintenance. 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
members  of  the  Club  and  others  their  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  rendered  them  iff  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  Jheir  thanks  are  especially- due  to  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Cutter  and  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Fritz,  the  U.  S.  Fwest  Supers 
visor.  If  inaccuracies  are  found  in  this  Guide,  if  signs 
are  missing,  or  if  obscure  places  on  trails  are  encoun- 
tered, they  should  be  reported  to  "Guide  Book,"  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club.  1050  Tremont  Building, 
Boston. 

R,  C,  Larrabee,  Chairman, 
N.  L.  Goodrich, 

E.   E.   PETTEEi 

C.  W.  Blood, 

A.  C,  COMEY, 

K,  P,  Harrington, 
W.  W.  Hart, 
S.  J.  Howe, 
P*  R.  Jenks, 

Committee. 


SECTION    I, 

The   North  Country. 

From  the  Mount  Washington  Range  a  vast  wooded 
region  extends  north  to  the  Canadian  border,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty-five  miles,  varying  in  width  from  twen- 
ty-five miles  at  its  southerly  boundary  to  less  than  fif- 
teen at  Pittsburg.  Its  natural  bounds  are  Israel  and 
Moose  Rivers  on  the  south,  the  Androscoggin  and  the 
Majgalloway  on  the  east,  and  the  Connecticut  on  the 
west.  The  Canadian  line  on  the  north  forms  its  fourth 
boundary. 

This  great  stretch  of  wilderness  is  the  North  Coun- 
try, a  land  of  lower  mountains  and  longer  dbtances, 
of  little  lakes  and  great  forests.  It  includes  many 
detached  mountains,  of  which  the  Percy  Peaks  are  best 
known.  Its  finest  scenery  is  at  Dixville  Notch  in  the 
midst  of  the  Dixville  Range. 

The  best  known  of  the  many  lak^s  and  ponds  are 
the  Connecticut  Lakes  and  Lake  Umbagog.  Among 
the  streams  flowing  to  the  west,  in  the  watershed  of 
the  Connecticut,  are  Israel  BUver,  the  Upper  Ammo- 
noosuc,  Nash  Stream,  Sims  Stream  and  the  Mohawk 
River.  Indian  Stream  and  Perry  Stream  flow  souther- 
ly into  the  Connecticut  from  Pittsburg.  In  the  water- 
shed of  the  Androscoggin,  flowing  to  the  east,  are 
Moose  River,  Clear  Stream,  the  Diamqnd  Riyer  and 
the  Magalloway  River*  Of  these  streams  the  Upper 
Ammonoosuc  and  the  Magalloway  are  the  most  im- 
pressive. ... 

While  the  valleys  of  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Con- 
necticut were  settled  in  comparatively  early  tim^,  the 
settlements  have  not  extended  far  into  the  interior. 
The  region  north  of  Randolph  is  crossed  by  only  two 
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highways,  one  of  them  leading  from  Groveton  to  Ber- 
lin and  the  other  leading  from  Colebrook  through  Dix- 
ville  Notch  to  Enrol.  Another  important  road  leads 
into  Pittsburg  from  Beecher  Falls,  Vt.,  but  terminates 
at  Second  Lake.  The  lack  of  highways,  trails  and 
settlements  makes  this  region  difficult  or  even  danger- 
ous to  inexperienced  trampers.  No  extended  trips 
should  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a  guide  or  experi- 
enced woodsman. 

This  chapter  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
region,  but  deals  with  some  of  the  most  interesting 
scenery.  By  its  aid  the  tramper  will  be  able  to  visit 
the  more  important  mountains  and  work  out  many«in- 
teresting  trips.  In  addition  to  the  maps  accompany- 
ing this  guide  book  consult  Walker's  Road  Map  of 
Northern  New  Hampshire. 

Mt.  Forist. 

This  mountain  (about  2,050  ft.),  situated  in  the  val* 
ley  of  the  Androscoggin,  rises  abruptly  on  the  W.  edge 
of  the  city  of  Berlin.  It  was  named  for  Merrill  C. 
Forist,  an  early  settler. 

The  trail  leads  in  a  W.  direction  from  Mt.  Forist 
Street  near  Fourth  Avenue  in  Berlin.  The  beginning 
of  the  path  is  not  indicated  by  a  sign,  but  its  course  is 
quite  plain.  A  short  distance  from  the  road  the  path 
branches:  an  old  bridle-path  leading  to  the  L.  traverses 
the  south  shoulder  of  the  mountain  and  approaches 
the  summit  from  the  S.W.;  the  other  branch  leads  N.W. 
and  rises  steeply  over  the  ledges  to  the  summit.  There 
is  no  water  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  The 
view  of  Berlin  is  interesting,  and  the  ledges  which  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  city  limits  are  im- 
pressive. 

The  distance  from  Mt.  Forist  Street  to  the  summit 
18  slightly  less  than  i  m. 
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Black  Mountain  (Berlin). 

This  mountain  (2,505  ft.)>  formerly  wooded,  has 
been  denuded  by  fire,  and  the  summit  is  now  a  bare 
lec^e  from  which  there  are  fine  views  in  all  directions, 
but  of  especial  interest  towards  the  Pilot  Range  and 
tiie  upper  Ammonoosuc  wilderness.  It  may  be  reached 
from  Mt.  Forist  by  crossing  the  saddle  through  slash 
and  thickets,  or  from  the  Jericho  Road  by  a  complex 
of  logging  roads  (leaving  the  highway  a  little  N.W. 
of  a  gravel  pit  on  the  L.)t  but  it  is  easier  to  ascend 
by  the  trail  direct  from  Berlin. 

From  Grand  Trunk  Station,  Berlin,  take  Mt. 
Forist  Street  to  First  Avenue  and  follow  the  latter 
S.  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  graded  street,  on  a  ledgy 
mound  where  cordwood  is  yarded.  The  trail,  at  first 
a  logging  road,  starts  diagonally  to  the  R.  through 
the  woodyard,  and  continues  S.,  S.W.,  W.  and  N.W., 
rising  until  it  emerges  upon  the  marshy  plateau  be- 
tween Mts.  Forist  and  Black.  The  logging  road 
continues  N.W.  across  the  plateau.  The  trail  to  the 
summit  branches  to  the  L.  after  the  logging  road  has 
continued  nearly  level  for  a  considerable  distance. 
It  aims  for,  and  ascends  the  gully  coming  down  from 
between  the  two  summits  of  Black  Mountain  and 
ends  in  the  slight  depression  between  the  two  summits, 
from  which  point  the  higher  summit,  on  the  R.,  may 
be  reached  by  a  walk  of  a  few  rods  over  bare  ledges. 
There  is  generally  water  on  the  marshy  plateau^ 
Both  the  logging  road  and  the  trail  have  many  branches, 
and  as  there  are  no  signs,  judgment  must  be  used.   . 

Distance.    Grand  Trunk  Station  to  summit  3  m. 

Time.  Grand  Trunk  Station  to  summit  2j^  hrs.; 
returning  i  hr. 

The  Alpta«  Gateades. 

The  Alpine  Cascades  on  Cascade  Brook  near  the  N. 
end  of  the  Hayes  Range  well  deserve  a  visit.    Foltow 
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the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  track  from  the  Berlin  sta- 
tion S.  for  about  i  J^  m.  Just  before  reachii^  a  large 
gravel  pit  on  the  R.  of  the  track  (near  Cascade  Mills) 
a  footpath  (no  sign)  turns  into  the  woods  on  the  L. 
nearly  on  a  level,  and  this  leads  in  about  3  min.  to  the 
foot  of  the  cascades.  The  lower  fall  is  the  higher,  but 
there  are  interesting  falls  above  it,  not  seen  from  bc^ 
low.  The  greatest  cauUon  should  be  used  in  follow- 
ing up  the  S.  side  of  the  brook  as  there  is  no  path  and 
the  slopes  are  precipitous  and  treacherous.  A  safer 
way  leads  up  the  N.  side,  but  its  views  of  the  cascades 
are  inferior.  The  district  round  about  hats  been  badly 
burned,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cascades  is 
little  injured. 

Black  Crescent.  • 

This  mountain  (3,222  ft.)  is  the  "Crescent  Moun- 
tain" of  the  U.  S.  Survey.  It  can  be  ascended  from 
the  head  of  the  Ice  Gulch,  but  there  is  no  path.  There 
is  a  large  slide  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  affords  an  excellent  view. 

The  descent  may  be  made  into  the  valley  of  the 
North  Branch  of  Moose  Brook  and  out  by  an  old  log- 
ging road. 

Distances.  From  Randolph  Hill  highway  to  the 
head  of  the  Ice  Gulch  2^  m.;  to  Black  Crescent 
about  4  m. 

Grescent  Mountain. 

This  summit  (3,280  ft.)  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Randolph  and  derives  its  name  from  the  dhape  of  its 
summit.  On  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Map  it  appears 
under  the  name  Randolph  Mountain.  The  path  was 
constructed  in  1884  by  E.  B.  Cook  and  W.  H.  Peek. 
It  begins  at  the  Randolph  Hill  highway  about  Ji  m. 
W.  of  the  Mt.  Crescent  House  and  opposite  the  Burn- 
brae  Path.    Leading  N.W.  across  a  field,  the  path  c6in- 
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ctdes  for  about  J^  m.  with  the  path  to  the  Ice? 
Gulch.  The  path  to  the  Ice  Gulch  then  branches  to 
the  R.,  while  the  Crescent  Path  continues  N.W.,  en- 
ters the  woods  and  b^ins  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
About  H  m*  fi'om  the  highway  a  path  leads  to  the  L. 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  Castle  View  Rock,  from  which 
there  is  an  interesting  view,  including  the  Castellated 
Ridge  of  Mt.  Jeff^rdon.  The  main  path  continues  a 
little  W.  of  N.,  passes  through  a  region  burned  over 
in  1884,  and  in  about  iM  m.  from  the  highway  reaches 
the  wooded  southern  summit  of  Crescent  Mountain, 
near  which  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  mountains 
across  the  Randolph  Valley.  A  branch  path  to  the  L. 
leads  nearly  }i  m.  to  the  west  view-point.  The  path 
continues  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  north  summit, 
also  wooded,  from  which  the  Pliny  and  Pilot  Ranges, 
devastated  by  the  fires  of  1903,  can  be  seen  across  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc.  Shortly  be- 
fore reaching  the  north  view-point  a  branch  path  leads 
to  the  R.  to  the  east  view-point. 

Dark,  marshy  water  is  often  found  between  the 
summits. 

Distances.  South  summit  from  highway  iji  m.; 
from  Mt.  Crescent  House  i}^  m.;  from  Ravine  House 
via  Bee  Line  and  Bumbrae  Path  2^  m. 

Times.  South  summit  from  Mt.  Crescent  HouBe 
I  hr.  30  min.;  from  Ravine  House  2  hrs.  15  min. 

Ice  Gulch. 

The  Ice  Gulch  is  a  deep  cut  on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  the 
Crescent  Range  in  Randolph.  The  bed  of  the  Gulch 
is  strewn  with  great  boulders  which  lie  in  picturesque 
confusion  and  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
scattered  over  the  floor  of  King  Ravine.  Among  these 
boulders  are  many  caves,  in  some  of  which  there  is 
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perpetual  ice.    Springs  and  the  melting  ice  form  the 
headwaters  of  Moose  Brook. 

The  path  leads  over  the  boulders,  while  the  brook 
flows  under  them.  The  latter  is  hidden  from  sight,  al^ 
though  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  mass  of  rock  the 
musical  trickle  of  water  may  often  be  heard.  Tramp- 
€Ts  usually  go  to  the  head  of  the  Gulch  by  the  path 
from  Randolph  Hill,  constructed  by  £.  B.  Cook  in 
1883  on  the  flank  of  Crescent  Mountain,  descend 
through  the  Gukh  and  come  out  by  the  path  to  Leigh- 
ton's  farm  on  Randolph  Hill. 

From  Randolph  (R.  M.  C.). 

The  Cook  Path  begins  on  the  Randolph  Hill  high- 
way about  Ji  m.  W.  of  the  Mt.  Crescent  House.  For 
J^  m.  the  path  is  identical  with  that  up  Crescent 
Mountain.  The  path  then  forks,  the  Ice  Gulch  branch 
(to  the  R.)  leading  through  timber  cuttings  past  a 
swampy  place,  first  ascending  and  then  descending. 
The  head  of  the  Gulch  is  about  2j^  m.  from  the  high- 
way. The  descent  is  steep  from  the  head  of  the  Gulch 
to  the  Vestibule,  where  there  is  an  excellent  spring. 

The  scramble  down  the  Gulch  then  begins;  it  is 
rough  but  not  difficult.  The  general  direction  is  S.  E. 
There  are  fine  views  toward  Gorham,  and  the  view 
down  the  Gulch  is  very  interesting.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Gulch  is  Fairy  Spring,  From  there  it  is  better  to  fol- 
low the  new  path  along  the  brook  to  Pdjoamauk 
(Winter's  Home),  a  beautiful  cascade  about  iji  m. 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulch. 

To  return  to  Randolph  Hill  from  Peboamauk,  turn 
to  the  R.,  scramble  up  from  the  trough  of  the  brook, 
and  cross  the  logging  road  which  leads  from  near  the 
head  of  the  Gulch  to  Dixon's  farmhouse.  At  the  log- 
ging road  opposite  Peboamauk  the  R.  M.  C.  path  be- 
gins and  leads  S.  about  2  m.  through  second  growth 
across  several  brooks  to  Leigh  ton's.    The  latter  part 
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of  the  way  is  through  open  fields,  and  the  path  comes 
out  on  Randolph  Hill  highway  near  Leighton's  barn, 
^  m.  E.  of  the  Mt.  Crescent  House.  About  J^  m. 
before  reaching  Leighton's  a  path  branches  to  the  L. 
to  the  Mountain  View  House. 

The  distance  for  the  whole  trip  is  little  more  than 
6yi  m.,  but  a  full  day  should  be  allowed,  although  it 
can  be  done  in  considerably  less  time. 

From  Gorham. 

Start  from  Dixon's  farmhouse  about  4  m.  N.  W.  of 
Gorham  on  the  highway  which  leads  up  the  valley  of 
Moose  Brook.  Follow  straight  on  past  the  barn  and 
cross  a  small  stream.  Then  turn  to  the  R.,  without  a 
path,  keeping  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bushes  and  woods 
to  the  R.  of  an  old  field  and  pasture,  for  about  i}i  m. 
From  this  point  an  old  logging  road  enters  the  woods 
to  the  R.  and  in  little  more  than  H  ni.  leads  past  log- 
ging camps,  which  were  used  in  1907.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  camps  good  water  is  found  beside  the  path* 
About  I  m.  from  the  clearing  the  logging  road  passes 
a  marked  birch.  From  this  point  the  tramper  may 
turn  down  to  the  R.  to  the  bed  of  the  Gulch  and  then 
follow  up  past  Peboamauk  Fall  to  the  Vestibule. 

To  return  from  the  Vestibule,  follow  up  for  a  short 
distance  the  Cook  Path  to  the  head  of  the  logging  road 
already  mentioned,  then  follow  the  logging  road  down 
past  the  marked  birch  and  return  to  Dixon's  by  route 
already  described. 

The  trip  from  Dixon's  and  return  requires  nearly 
a  day. 

Hunter's  Trail  to  the  North  Ck>untry.  (U.  S.  F*  S.) 

This  path  from  the  head  of  the  Ice  Gulch  to  Camp 
19  is  now  a  Forest  Service  trail,  and  is  well  cleared. 
Branching  from  Cook  Path  at  the  head  of  Ice  Gulch, 
about  25^  m.  from  the  Randolph  Hill  highway,  the  juno- 
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tion  being  marked  by  a  sign,  it  runs  westerly  through 
a  wooded  pass  (Hunter's  Pass)  and  descending 
on  the  other  side  in  a  generally  N.W.  direction  through 
woods  and  cuttings,  entering  the  National  Forest 
in  %  m.  This  part  of  the  trail  is  well  supplied  with 
water  by  several  small  brooks.  Then,  descending 
less  steeply  through  second  growth  and  swamps,  the 
trail  makes  several  crossings  of  a  larger  brook,  and  at 
length,  turning  northerly,  crosses  the  Upper  Ammo- 
noosuc  at  Camp  19  (see  p.  13),  and  joins  the  F.  S. 
trail  leading;  from  Pond  of  Safety  to  Bog  Dam  and  the 
W.  Milan  road  (sign). 

Distances.  From  Randolph  Hill  highway  to  head 
of  Gulch  25^  m.;  Camp  19,  4^^  m. 

Altitude.  Pass  at  head  of  Gulch,  about  2,500  ft.; 
Camp  19,  about  1,800  ft. 

Time.    Head  of  Gulch  2  h.;  Camp  19,  3^^  h. 

The  distance  to  W.  Milan  station  by  this  route  is 
about  18  miles.    (See  p.  11.) 

Pond  of  Safety. 

This  small  but  interesting  pond  lies  N.  of  the  Cres- 
cent Range  in  the  rugged  interior  of  the  town  of  Ran- 
dolph; it  is  about  2,200  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc.  During  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  several  Continental  soldiers  who  dif- 
fered with  the  authorities  as  to  the  terms  of  their  en- 
listment retired  to  this  isolated  region  and  remained 
as  long  as  there  was  danger  of  being  apprehended  as 
deserters.  From  this  incident  came  the  name  Pond 
of  Safety.  There  are  several  trails  to  the  pond,  but 
the  most  important  one  leads  from  the  Ravine  House 
in  Randolph.  This  path  was  completed  in  i88r  by 
£.  B.  Cook.  It  has  since  become  an  R.  M.  C.  path, 
and  much  of  it  has  been  re-located. 
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From  Ravine  House  (R.  M.  €.)• 

Description.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  Ravine  House  a 
sign  indicates  the  path,  which  leads  N.  for  a  short  dis- 
tance but  soon  swings  to  its  general  N.W.  direction. 
At  about  5^  m.  it  joins  the  Notchway  with  which  it 
coincides  for  a  few  rods.  At  the  Notch  it  is  joined 
by  the  old  Ledge  Path  (R.  M.  C.)  which  starts  from 
the  rear  of  the  Ravine  House  and  is  very  steep.  The 
Notchway  at  this  point  continues  straight  ahead  for 
Randolph  Hill.  The  Pond  of  Safety  Path  turns 
sharply  L.,  ascends  gently  and  then  steeply.  It  is 
joined  by  the  Pasture  Path  from  Randolph  Hill 
just  before  reaching  the  Eyrie  and  Lpokout  Ledge 
about  iji  m.  from  the  Ravine  House.  There  are  two 
view-points  (about  2,250  ft.)  at  the  top  of  a  granite 
cliff.  From  Lookout  Ledge  there  is  a  steep  path  de* 
scending  S.W.  and  S.  to  Lookout  Ledge  Farm  on  the 
Randolph  highway  about  %  m.  distant,  but  the  Pond 
of  Safety  Path  does  not  descend!  it  starts  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  ledge,  turns  to  the  R.,  passes  be^ 
tween  two  boulders,  and  leads  W.  for  nearly  i  ra., 
gradually  ascending.  Turning  N.,  it  goes  up  a  ledge 
of  white  quartz,  from  which  point  there  is  a  view  of 
Mt.  Jefferson.  At  2%  m.  and  3  m.  respectively  the 
[)ath  passes  two  points  said  to  be  the  only  ones  in  Ran-^ 
dolph  from  which  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
is  visible. 

From  the  height  of  land  (about  2,800  ft.)  the  path 
descends  to  the  N.  and  crosses  several  small  brooks. 
At  about  4H  m.  from  the  Ravine  House  it  is  joined 
by  the  Carlton  Notch  Path  from  Randolph  Hill  (zH 
m.),  continues  W.  along  a  togging  road  H  ni.,  and 
crosses  the  great  piles  of  sawdust  which  are  visible 
from  so  many  summits.  The  Upper  Ammonoosuc 
River  which  drains  the  pond  passes  between  the  piles. 
The  fwith  across  the  sawdust  is  marked  by  signs.     It 
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then  enters  an  old  logging  road.  The  U.  S.  F.  S.  trail 
to  Camp  19  branches  R.,  but  our  trail  keeps  to  the  L., 
and  comes  in  sight  of  the  pond,  passes  a  small  spring 
and  leads  to  the  view-point  at  the  N.  end  of  the  pond, 
near  which  there  is  a  private  camp.  Across  the  pond 
iifid  over  the  ridges  of  the  Crescent  Range  there  is  an 
excellent  view  of  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson. 

Distances.  Ravine  House  to  Lookout  Ledge 
i^  m.;  to  quartz  ledge  2}i  m.;  to  Carlton  Notch 
Path  4J^  m.;  to  Upper  Ammonoosuc  4H  m-J  to  view- 
point at  Pond  of  Safety  sJ^  m. 

From  Randolph  HUl.     (R.  M.  G.) 

Beginning  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Randolph 
Hill  highway  (sign),  the  Carlton  Notch  Path  proceeds 
W.  and  W.N.W.  through  fields,  and  enters  the  woods 
H  ni.  beyond.  Ascending  slightly,  the  way  leads 
along  a  well  marked  lumber  road.  A  pipe  line  follows 
this  road  to  a  point  i  m.  from  the  banning  of  the 
trail,  and  at  this  point  the  trail  branches  to  the  R. 
and  approaches  the  site  of  an  old  logging  camp  (waUr), 
For  ^  m.  the  way  now  lies  up  a  steep  and  rough  slope 
to  the  top  of  the  divide,  then  down  to  a  bog^  plateau 
where  it  describes  sharp  curves  along  old  lumber  roads. 
Painted  arrow  signs  indicate  the  trail.  At  %  m. 
further  on  the  trail  winds  downward  in  a  general  N.W. 
direction  and  reaches  a  small  branch  of  the  Upper 
Ammonoosuc  (water).  After  Ji  m.  of  rather  steeper 
descent  the  path  turns  to  the  L.  into  an  old  lumber 
road  proceeding  W.  along  the  slope.  This  it  follows 
(with  detours  about  several  old  log  bridges)  for  i  m., 
where  it  enters  the  path  from  the  Ravine  House  (sign) 
at  a  distance  of  i  m.  from  the  Pond. 

Distance.  Randolph  Hill  to  view-point  at  N.  end 
of  pond  4H  ^' 
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To  Stag  Hollow^ 

From  the  big  sawdust  pile  near  the  Pond  of  Safety, 
follow  the  old  logging  road  W.  across  the  brook  to  an 
abandoned  lumber  camp,  then  continue  nearly  due 
W.  following  the  old  logging  road.  About  J^  m. 
beyond  the  camp  the  road  crosses  to  the  S.  side  of  the 
brook  for  a  short  distance  and  passes  through  the 
rums  of  an  old  camp  where  it  turns  quite  sharply  to 
the  R.  and  soon  recrosses  the  brook.  It  enters  the 
highway  about  %  m.  N.E.  of  the  main  Jefferson- 
Randolph  road.  Because  of  unmarked,  diverging 
logging  roads,  the  reverse  of  this  route  is  not  recom^ 
mended. 

Distance.  P^nd  of  Safety  to  Jefferson- Randolph 
Road  about  4M  m. 

Time.    2%  hrs. 

Randolph  to  W.  Milan  Road. 

Elxcelknt  F.  SI  trails  lead  from  the  head  of  the  Ice 
Gulch,  and  from  the  R.  M.  C.  path  near  the  Pond  of 
Safety,  to  Camp  19  on  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc. 
Thence  a  F.  S.  trail  leads  to  Bog  Dam,  and  from  that 
point  a  trail  (F.  S.)  or  rough  wagon  road  leads  to  Went- 
worth's  farmhouse  at  the  end  of  a  short  branch  high- 
way from  the  road  (in  Berlin  called  Jericho  Road) 
running  from  Berlin  to  W.  Milan. 

For  the  route  by  the  head  of  the  Ice  Gulch  see 
"Hunter's  Trail,**  p.  7.  The  F.  S.  trail  beginning 
near  the  Pond  of  Safety  may  be  reached  by  the  R. 
M.  C.  Pond  of  Safety  Path  (p.  8)  or  by  the  Carl- 
ton Notch  Path  (p.  10).  The  route  here  described, 
startii^  from  the  Randolph  highway  near  "Lowe's** 
is  easier  for  those  carrying  packs,  as  it  is  smoother, 
less  obstructed,  and  crosses  the  Crescent  Range  at 
a  lower  altitude. 
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Starting  at  a  barway  with  metal  bars  1.9  m.  Wl  of 
Ravine  House,  i  J^  ni.  E.  of  Bowman  Station,  or  about 
J^  m.  E.  of  V.  D.  Ix}we's  house,  the  path  ascends  by 
a  logging  road  through  a  pasture.  Before  entering 
the  woods  the  road  forks.  Here  take  the  L.  branch. 
Continuing  the  ascent,  a  little  W.  of  N.  through  moist 
woods,  the  crest  of  the  ridge  is  reached  at  1.^3  m. 
from  the  highway,  about  2,570  ft.  above  the  sea.  Then 
the  path  leads  westerly  and  nearly  level  for  a  short 
distance  through  bushes  and  tall  grass;  then,  turning 
N.,  it  descends  gently  and  crosses  several  brooks. 
At  3.2  m.  it  forks,  the  L.  branch  leading  to  Leon 
Lowe's  private  hunting  camp  at  the  Pond  of  Safety, 
and  so  connects  with  the  R.  M.  C.  path  at  the  Pond 
of  Safety  view-point.  The  other  or  R.  branch,  in  a 
few  rods  passes  a  hunting  cabin,  crosses  Stag  Hollow 
Brook,  passes  a  building  belonging  to  the  former 
sawmill  camp,  and  the  ruins  of  a  mill,  and  at  ^%  m. 
joins  the  R.  M.  C.  Pond  of  Safety  Path  at  "Mt.  Saw- 
dust." Following  the  R.  M.  C.  Path  to  the  left  (N.) 
the  beginning  of  the  F.  S.  trail  to  Camp  19  i^  reached 
3*55  m.  from  the  Jiighway.  From  the  fork  at  3.2  m. 
to  "Mt.  Sawdust"  the  trail  is  not  clearly  defined,  and 
care  must  be  taken. 

The  difference  in  distance  between  the  two  routes 
(via  View  Point  and  via  "Mt.  Sawdust")  is  not  great, 
and  on  a  clear  day  the  view  from  the  Pond  of  Safety 
is  well  worth  the  extra  walk. 

Branching  from  the  R.  M.  C.  Path,  the  F.  S.  trail 
leads  in  a  generally  N.E.  direction,  at  first  through 
a  swamp;  then  it  climbs^  low  hill  or  ridge  the  top  of 
which  is  reached  4  m.  from  the  highway.  Then,  de- 
scending, it  enters  the  National  Forest  at  4.34  m., 
and  continuing  on  a  gradual  descent,  approaches  the 
Upper  Ammonoosuc  (Pond  Brook),  crosses  a  large 
branch    stream,    and,    taking    an    easterly    direction 
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reaches  Camp  19  at  5.33  m.,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Hunter's  Trail  (F.  S.)  from  the  Ice  Gulch  (p.  7). 
There  are  several  branch  logging  roads,  but  the  F.  S. 
trail  is  clearly  distinguished  by  being  thoroughly 
bushed  out,  by  signs  at  some  junctions,  and  by  pickets 
driven  into  the  ground  at  the  angles. 

Camp  19  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper 
Ammonoosuc,  about  i  ,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  build- 
ings are  going  to  ruin,  except  two,  which  are  preserved 
as  private  camps.  One  of  them,  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Milner  of  Randolph,  has  a  stove,  and  is  at  times 
available  for  shelter  in  case  of  need. 

Continuing   easterly   down    the    stream,    the    trail 
drosses  to  the  R.  bank,  and  then  leads  gradually  to  the 
N.     At  6.16   m.  it.  passes  from  the  National  Forest 
into  an  area  reserved  in  private  ownership  for  water 
storage  purposes.    Soon  the  effects  of  the  great  forest 
fire  which  has  swept  over  this  region,  become  evident. 
Up  to  this  point  the  country,  though  lumbered,  is 
mainly  wooded,  but  now,  for  a  long  distance,  there 
are  stretches  of  bushes  and  tall  grass,  swamps  and  bare, 
dry  ridges,   for  which  only  partial*  compensation  is 
afforded  by  the  fine  views  of  Round  Mountain  and 
Terrace  and  the  Pilot  Range,  and  later  the  Northern 
Peaks  seen  over  the  Crescent  Range.     The  trail  has 
now  swerved  from  the  river.  At  6.92  m.  it  turns  sharp- 
ly to  the  E.  and  soon  re-enters  the  National  Forest. 
Turning  N.  the  ruins  of  Camp  18  are  passed  at  7}^  m. 
on  an  open  {bateau  with  fine  view.     Here  the  trail 
patases  from  Randolph  into  Berlin.    At  7.64  m.  it  again 
enters  the  private  water  storage  reservations.    Dreary 
wastes  continue,  happily  relieved  in  places  by  a  gQod 
new  growth  of  jx)plar. 

At  9^^  m.  the  buildings  at  Bog  Dam  are  reached. 
The  dam  itself  is  about  300  feet  to  the  L.,  reached  by 
a  branch  path,  which  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  new 
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F:  S.  trail  to  York  Pond.  The  dam  is  of  logs,  built 
for  river  driving  purposes.  It  is  now  inchlded  in  the 
water  storage  reservation  above  alluded  to.  One  of 
the  buildings  is  occupied  as  a  fire  warden  camp. 

Proceeding  easterly,  and  now  close  to  the  river,  the 
trail,  now  a  rough  wagon  road,  re-enters  the  National 
Forest  at  9.35  m.    Soon  turning  northerly  and  leaving 
the  river,  it  mounts  a  low  stony  ridge  still  in  the  burnt 
district.     Wooden  posts  at  the  angles  of  the  trail 
mark  the  righti-of-way  leading  from  the  water  storage 
reservation.     Then  for  about  %  m.  the  trail  runs 
through  a  patch  of  woods  spared  by  the  fire,  passing 
at  1 1 J^  m.  through  the  ruins  of  a  logging  camp.   Cross- 
ing a  large  brook  at  11.21  m.  it  winds  again  through 
burnt  country  with  many  standing  dead  trunks.    At 
length  it  nears  the  river,  and  at  13. 11  m.  a  branch 
road  leads  L.  100  ft.  to  a  ford.    The  main  trail  continue 
on  or  near  the  R.  bank.    At  13.45  m.  is  a  short  branch 
to  another  ford,  the  beginning  of  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  trail 
leading  to  York  Pond,  Willard  Notch  and  Lancaster. 
At  about  14.3  m.  the  road  leaves  the  river  and  in  a 
short  distance  p^fsses  out  of  the  National  Forest  and 
crosses  from  Berlin  into  Milan.    Mounting  a  low  hill 
through  woods  and  pasture,  it  comes  to  Wentworth's 
farmhouse   (about   14.8  m.)   whence  a  carriage  road 
leads  in  i  m.  to  the  main  highway  (about  15.8  m.).    The 
junction  is  about  4}^  m.  from  W.  Milan  Station,  and 
about  7M  n^«  (t^om  Berlin  (B.  &  M.  station). 

By  walking  H  n^-  or  less  N.  from  this  point  and  climb- 
ing through  pastures  to  the  L.  the  summit  of  Fogg  HiU 
is  reached,  with  an  admirable  view  of  the  Upper  Am- 
monoosuc  wilderness,  and  the  Mount  WashingtXMi 
Range,  the  Mahoosuc  Range,  and  in  the  W.  the  nearer 
Pilot  Range. 

Distances  (from  Randolph  highway).  Crest  of 
ridge  1.63  m.j  Junction  of  R.  M.  C.  and  F.  S.  path,  3.55 
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m.;  Camp  19,  5.84  m.;  Bog  Dam,  9.26  m.;  Lower  Ford, 
13.45  m.;  Wentworth's  about  14.8  m.  Main  highway 
about  15.8  m.    W.  Milan  Station  about  20.3  m. 

Altitudes.  Beginning  of  path  on  Randolph  high- 
way, 1,360;  Crest  of  ridge,  2,570;  Junction  of  R.  M.  C. 
and  F.  S.  paths,  2,200;  Top  of  low  ridge,  2,315;  Camp 
19,  about  1,800;  Bog  Dam,  about  1,680;  Lower  Ford, 
about  1,250;  Wentworth's,  1,275;  Berlin — ^W.  Milan 
highway,   1,350. 

Times  (not  including  stops).  Crest  of  ridge,  iM  t.; 
Junction  of  R.  M.  C.  and  F.  S.  trails,  3  h.;  Camp  19, 
4  h.;  Bog  Dam,  5}^  h.;  Berlin — ^W.  Milan  highway, 
9h.;W.  Milan,  loj^h. 

Warning.  In  the  burnt  district  a  fire  once  started 
in  the  tall,  dry  grass  would  be  immediately  out  of  con- 
trol, and  might  do  great  damage  or  even  endanger  life. 
Extreme  care  should  be  taken  with  matches  and  cigar 
stubs.  Camp  fires  should  not  be  made  except  in  the 
patches  of  moist  woods,  and  then  precaution  should 
be  taken.  (See  chapter  on  "National  and  State 
Forests.") 

Boy  (Bote)  Mountain. 

Boy  Mountain  (2,240  ft.)  in  Jefferson  is  an  excel- 
lent view-point  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  Crescent 
Range.  It  may  be  ascended  from  the  highway  at  Jef- 
ferson Highlands  by  following  a  cart-path  through  the 
pasture  in  the  rear  of  the  Mt.  Adams  House  site  and 
skirting  a  grove  to  the  L.  about  Ji  m.  At  a  great 
boulder  the  path  turns  to  the  L.,  crosses  a  stile  fence 
and  enters  second  growth  woods,  rising  more  abruptly 
for  perhaps  %  m.  Curving  to  the  L.,  it  then  winds 
among  rocks  and  along  the  base  of  low  cliffs  in  the 
woods*  reaches  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  leads  along  the 
ridge  to  the  view-point  at  the  S.  end.  The  view  em- 
braces the  southern  half  c^  the  horizon  In  two  sections 
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separated  by  a  few  tree  taps, — toward  the  S.E.  the 
Mount  Washington  Range  is  seen;  toward  the  S.W. 
across  the  Jefferson  Valley  is  Cherry  Mountain,  over 
a  shoulder  of  which  Mt.  Lafayette  can  be  seen. 

The  distance  from  the  site  of  the  Mt.  Adams  House 
to  the  view-point  is  slightly  less  than  i  m. 

Mt.  Starr  King. 

This  fine  mountain  (3,919  ft.)  is  a  part  of  the  Pliny 
Range  and  is  partially  in  Jefferson  and  partially  in 
Kilkenny.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  eloquent 
author  of  the  "White  Hills."  The  ascent  is  made  by  an 
excellent  path  from  the  Waumbek  Hotel  in  Jefferson, 
Follow  N.  from  the  rear  of  the  hotel  on  a  path  or  cart- 
road  through  level  woodland,  passing  various  trails  to 
local  points  of  interest.  In  a  short  distance  the  path 
bears  to  the  L.  and  follows  the  brook  and  hotel  pipe 
line  through  open  woods  for  about  J^  m.  It  then 
gradually  leads  away  from  the  brook,  rising  above  it 
on  the  side  of  an  unnamed  ravine,  and  finally  by  a 
series  of  steep  zigzags  gains  the  ridge. 

The  inner  slope  of  the  ridge  ascends  steadily  for 
nearly  i  m.  through  a  region  lumbered  years  ago  and 
now  badly  grown  up  to  bushes.  On  the  L.  near  the 
upper  part  of  this  area  is  a  small  spring.  The  path 
then  enters  the  sparse,  coniferous  forest  characteristic 
of  these  mountains,  and  in  about  J^  m.,  after  bearing 
around  to  the  N.,  ascends  a  steep  acclivity  to  the  sum- 
mit. There  are  two  view-points;  one  to  the  N.,  and 
the  other  a. few  rods  to  the  S. 

Distance.  .  Jefferson  Village  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Starr  King  2}4  m.  ,      . 

Mt.  Waumb^. 

A  short  distance  E.  of  Mt.  Starr  King  is  Mt.  Waum- 
bek (4,020  ft.),  the  highest  point  on  the  Pliny  Range. 
Years  ago  it  was  called  Pliny  Major,  but  in  recent 
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years  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  Waumbek,  despite 
the  traditional  application  of  that  name  to  the  Mount 
Washington  Range. 

It  is  ascended  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Starr  King. 
Between  the  two  view-points  on  that  summit  a  trail 
follows  £.  along  a  connecting  ridge  about  ^  m.  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Waumbek.  It  is  none  too  well  marked 
and  follows  deer  runs  to  some  extent,  but  the  way 
cannot  be  lost  if  the  tramper  keeps  constantly  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge.  The  outlook  from  the  peak 
of  Mt.  Waumbek  is  less  obstructed  than  that  from  its 
neighbor. 

Time.     To  Starr  King  i  Ji  h.    To  Waumbek  234  h. 

Owl's  Head.     (R.  M.  G.) 

Owl's  Head  (3,270  ft.),  a  northerly  spur  of  Cherry 
Mountain,  is  a  famous  view-point  which  can  be  reached 
from  Cherry  Mountain  station  by  a  path  cut  by  Mr. 
£.  H.  Blood  and  members  of  the  R.  M.  C.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  this  Section  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The 
path  follows  in  a  general  way  the  famous  slide  which 
occurred  in  1885,  and  has  to  a  large  extent  super- 
seded the  toll  path  from  the  King  farm  which  has 
been  logged  over. 

The  route  to  the  mountain  follows  the  highway  S. 
from  Cherry  Mountain  station  (Meadows  of  the 
Topographical  Map)  about  ^  m.,  taking  the  turn 
to  the  R.  and  following  it  in  a  W.  direction  about 
5i  m.  to  the  Gravel  farm  just  W.  of  Slide  Brook.  From 
the  farm  the  route  is  well  marked.  It  crosses  open  pas- 
tures, riung  moderately  in  a  S.  direction,  follows  wood 
roads,  then  turns  to  the  L.  and  ascends  steeply  along 
the  W.  margin  of  the  slide.  It  soon  comes  out  on  the 
summit,  which  is  covered  with  low  scrub  interspersed 
with  ledges.    There  are  fine  views  of  the  Mount  Wash- 
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ington  Range,  and  to  the  S.  through  Crawford  Notch 
to  Mt.  Chocorua  and  beyond. 

There  is  no  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  path,  but 
in  wet  seasons  small  quantities  may  be  found  on  the 
ledge  of  the  slide. 

Distances.  Cherry  Mountain  station  to  Gravel 
farm  ij^  m.;  to  summit  3  m. 

Time.    2  h. 

Pilot  Range. 

Of  the  little  known  mountain  raqges  in  New  Hamp- 
shire perhaps  none  have  received  such  scant  attention 
in  the  public  prints  as  the  Pilot  Range.  Situated  where 
it  looms  high  upon  the  horizon  when  seen  from  the  in- 
tervales of  the  Connecticut,  it  is  surprising  that  it  has 
been  visited  by  so  few  people.  The  next  decade  will 
no  doubt  bring  about  a  marked  change  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  not  only  the  peaks  but  the  wild  r^on-  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  range  will  be  visited  by  many  tramp- 
ers  and  nature  lovers.  However,  until  further  trails 
are  blazed  through  this  wilderness,  it  will  hardly  serve 
as  a  tramping  ground  for  those  who  are  inexperienced 
in  woodcraft. 

The  main  range  extends  nearly  north  and  south,  is 
situated  largely  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny  and  is  included 
in  that  vague  title,  now  seldohd  heard,  The  Kilkenny 
Mountains.  The  chief  peaks  are  Mt.  Cabot  and  Pilot 
Mountain.  A  branch  of  the  range  extends  N.£«  from 
Mt.  Cabot  including  The  Bulge,  The  Horn  and  the 
Peaked  Hills.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  Terrace 
Mountain  and  Round  Mountain  are  here  treated  as 
a  part  of  the  Pilot  Range,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
belong  there.  Mt.  Cabot  is  the  highest  point  ori  the 
range.  Although  almost  entirely  cut  over  in  past 
years,  the  region  is  still  a  dense  wilderness  made  more 
<Officalt  by  logging  slash  and  more  confusing  by  ior 
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numerable  logging  roads.  Lancaster  is  the  most  con- 
venient 1  point  from  which  to  approach  the  more  im- 
portant summits  of  the  range. 

Mt.  Cabot.       (N.  H.  F  D.) 

This  mountain,  situated  in  Kilkenny,  has  an  al- 
titude of  about  4,190  ft.  The  summit  is  wooded,  but 
an  observation  tower  has  been  constructed  at  a  good 
view-point  about  }4  m.  S.E.  There  is  a  camp  near 
the  tower  connected  by  telephone  with  Lancaster, 
and  occupied  during  the  greater  pkrt  of  the  summer 
by  a  fire  warden,  F.  C,  Leavitt,  whose  P.  O.  address 
is  Lancaster.  Mt.  Cabot  was  named  by  the  late 
W.  H.  Peek,  in  honor  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  famous 
pilot.  An  excellent  N.  H.  F.  D.  path,  which  has  been 
traversed  by  horses  for  its  entire  length,  leads  from 
the  Terrence  White  farm. « 

The  path  begins  at  the  White  farm  about  6M 
m.  E.  of  the  village  of  Lancaster,  at  a  wood  road 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  and  follows  N*E.  toward 
Bunnell  Notch,  which  lies  between  Mt.  Cabot  and  Ter- 
race Mountain.  The  wood  road  passes  one  or  two 
small  camps  and  then  crosses  the  Kilkenny  railroad, 
now  abandoned  and  grass-grown,  which  leads  to  the 
base  of  Round  Mountain  and  the  F.  S.  trail  through 
Willard  Notch.  Two  more  camps  are  passed  and 
then  the  telephone  line  to  the  summit  enters  the 
path  and  continues  there  practically  all  the  way  up 
the  mountain.  Passing  through  a  gateway,  the  path 
follows  a  logging  road  and  soon  comes  in  sight  of  the 
Npr|th  Branch,  a  stream  flowing  down  from  Bunnell 
Notch,  and  after. following  its  S.  bank  for  some  time, 
becomes  a  path. 

About  2j^  «!•  from  the  White  farm  the  path,  which 
has  I  thus  far  led  directly  toward  Butuiell  Notch,  turns 
sharply  to  the  N.'  Continuing  toward  Mt,  Cabot*  th^ 
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path  immediately  crosses  the  North  Branch.  It  leads 
N.W.,  then  N.E.,  and  the  real  ascent  of  the  mountain  be- 
gins, the  path  following  a  zigzag  course  up  the  S.  ridge, 
and  making  a  big  loop  to  the  S.  from  which  there  is 
a  view  down  into  bare,  fire-swept  Bunnell  Notch,  The 
path,  which  continues  unmistakable,  affords  views  of 
Lancaster,  Mt.  Lafayette  and  the  Mount  Washing- 
ton Range. 

For  the  last  K  in.  up  the  mountain  the  path  passes 
through  a  low,  sweet-scented  forest  and  comes  out 
directly  at  the  camp  and  tower.  The  true  summit, 
which  is  wooded,  lies  about  }^  m.  N.  of  the  tower, 
but  there  is  no  trail  leading  to  it.  Within  5  min.  of  the 
qamp  there  is  a  spring,  which  is  reached  by  continuing 
a  few  rods  beyond  the  tower  to  a  short  trail  descending 
to  the   E. 

Distances.  White  farm  to  the  crossing  of  North 
Branch  about  2)4  nu;  to  camp  and  tower  about  4H  m. 

Round  Mountain. 

Northeast  of  Mt.  Starr  King  and  south  of  Terrace 
Mountain  lies  Round  Mountain,  properly  a  part  of 
the  Pliny  Range.  Its  elevation,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  Map,  is  3,890  ft.  It  is  situated 
partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  in  Kilkenny.  The  moun- 
tain has  three  distinct  peaks,  the  most  northerly 
being  the  true  summit.  There  are  no  trails  and  few 
view-points.  The  best  point  from  which  to  make 
the  ascent  is  the  Terrence  White  farm,  6  or  7  m.  south- 
east of  the  village  of  Lancaster. 

From  the  White  farm  follow  the  Mt.  Cabot  Path 
about  J^  m.  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  abandoned 
railroad  bed.  This  road-bed  is  grass-grown  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pasture 
land  through  which  it  extends.  At  thb  point  turn  to 
the  R.  (S.)  and  follow  the  railroad  bed  S.E.  about  5 
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or  6  m.  through  the  Willard  Basin  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  From  the  base  to  the  summit  it  may  be 
possible  to  follow  logging  roads,  but  there  is  no  trail 
and  the  tramper  will  be  obliged  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed.  The  summit 
is  wooded,  but  about  H  m.  to  the  E.,  from  a  spur 
which  has  been  burned  over,  there  is  a  view  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  region. 

EHsTANCES.  White  farm  to  base  of  mountain  about 
6  m.;  to  summit  about  8  m. 

Terrace  Mountain. 

Terrace  Mountain  lies  north  of  Round  Mountain 
and  south  of  Mt.  Cabot.  Its  elevation,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Map,  is  3,670  ft.  Its 
name  is  due  to  its  appearance  when  seen  from  the  west. 

It  can  be  climbed  without  difficulty  from  the  Ter- 
rence  White  farm  6  or  7  m.  southeast  from  Lancaster 
Village. 

.  From  the  White  farm  follow  the  Mt.  Cabot  Path 
for  about  J^  m.  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  aban- 
doned railroad  bed.  At  this  point  turn  to  the  R.  (S.) 
and  follow  the  railroad  bed  to  Bunnell  Brook.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  stream  a  logging  road  will  be  found 
which  leads  L.  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  mountain  is  wooded,  but  it  is  said  that  there  are 
points  from  which  views  may  be  had  of  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Ammonoosuc. 

F.  S.  Path  Throng  Willard  Not<ii. 

Following  the  bed  of  the  Kilkenny  railroad  as  in 
the  route  to  Round  Mt.  (see  p.  20)  continue  along  the 
roadbed  and  follow  the  F.  S.  trail  which  leads  up  into 
Willard  Notch,  between  Round  and  Terrace  Moun- 
tains, and  then  down  the  W.  branch  of  the  Upper 
Ammonoosuc  to  York  Pond  and  on  to  the  F.  S.  trail 
from  the  Pond  of  Safety  to  the  West  Milan  road  (p.  1 1). 
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Distance  (estimated).  White  farm  to  summit 
about  4  m. 

Pilot  Mountain. 

This  summit  (3,738  ft.  estimated)  is  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  Pilot  Range  and  separated  from  Mt.  Cabot 
by  several  unnamed  peaks.  The  best  point  from  which 
to  make  the  ascent  is  the  George  Cummings  farm  in 
Lost  Nation,  6  or  7  m.  from  Lancaster  Village.  Many 
years  ago  there  was  a  path  leading  up  the  mountain 
from  this  farm,  but  it  long  since  passed  out  of  exis- 
tence, and  the  ascent  should  not  be  attempted  withdut 
the  aid  of  an  experienced  woodsman.  The  distance 
from  the  Cummings  farm  to  the  summit  is  about  4  m. 

Devil's  Hop-»3rard. 

This  wild  gorge  lies  3  m.  from  the  village  of  Stark  in  a 
S.E.  direction.  Leave  the  road  at  the  cemetery  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  near  Percy,  cross  the  large  sand  blow 
and  strike  a  cart  path  leading  through  pastures  and  then 
through  woods  for  about  ij^  m.  to  Percy  (South) 
Pond.  (On  the  way  the  road  is  joined  by  another  wood 
road  on  the  left  which  comes  from  the  highway  S.  of  the 
river  between  Percy  and  Crystal.)  Continue  along  the 
W.  shore  of  the  pond  past  some  camps,  by  a  road  which 
follows  closely  the  shore  for  nearly  a  mile.  Just  before 
crossing  a  small  brook,  take  a  logging  road  to  the  right 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  brook,  and  keeping  the 
right-hand  branches  of  the  road.  This  road  is  much 
grown  up  to  bushes,  but  leads,  in  less  than  3^  mile 
from  the  pond,  to  the  foot  of  the  Hop  Yard.  The 
gorge,  which  runs  a  little  S.  of  W.  is  similar  to  the  Ice 
Gulch  in  Randolph  (but  shorter).  Its  especial  feature 
is  a  magnificent  cliff  projecting  into  the  floor  of  the 
gorge.  There  is  no  path  through  the  gorge  and  the 
walking  is  rough,  over  boulders,  etc.    The  head-wall 
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is  steep,  with  a  brook  coming  over  it,  similarly  to  that  m 
the  Vestibule  of  the  Ice  Gulch. 

Distance.    Percy  to  Hop  Yard  3-3}^  m. 

Time.    5-6  hours  to  go  and  return. 

Green  Ledge. 

Green  Ledge  (2,760  ft.)  lies  S.W.  of  West  Milan  near 
the  Milan- Kilkenny  line.  It  may  be  reached  by  fol- 
lowing the  abandoned  lumber  railroad  from  West 
Milan  up  the  L.  (W.)  bank  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc 
Rivey  for  about  3]^  m.  to  Fifield  Brook.  Then  ascend 
the  valley  of  this  brook  by  an  old  logging  road  upon  the 
L.  (N.)  side  into  a  badly  logged  basin  to  the  S.  of  Green 
Ledge.  From  this  point  strike  through  the  slash  first 
to  the  N.W.  and  then  to  the  N.E.  up  the  west  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  avoiding  the  high  cliffs  which  fall  away 
to  the  S.  The  view,  though  somewhat  limited,  is  in- 
teresting, especially  toward  the  E. 

Devil's  SUde. 

This  ledge,  rising  sheer  740  ft.  above  the  highway, 
can  be  seen  from  Stark,  and  is  but  J^  m.  N.W.  of  that 
village. 

Percy  Peaks. 

These  twin  peaks  are  the  most  conspicuous  mountains 
north  of  the  Mount  Washington  Range.  The  North 
Peak  in  particular  is  singularly  graceful  in  outline. 
Less  impressive  than  Mt.  Carrigain^  it  is  more  sym- 
metrical in  form;  much  lower  than  Carter  Dome  or 
Mt.  Moosilauke,  it  equals  them  in  dignity.  It  was  this 
peak  that  D wight  described  as  "the  most  exact  and 
beautiful  cone  I  ever  beheld . ' '  Situated  near  the  south* 
ern  boundary  of  Stratford,  the  two  mountains  are  some- 
times called  the  "Stratford  Peaks,"  but  are  much 
better  known  as  the  Percy  Peaks,  a  name  given  them 
in  honor  of  the  near-by  town  of  Stark,  which  in  early 
times  was  called  Piercy. 
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North  Peak. 

The  best  point  from  which  to  ascend  the  North  Peak 
(3*336  ft.)  is  the  village  of  Percy.  From  the  railroad 
station  go  W.  along  the  Stark  highway  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  then  follow  a  rough  road  leading  uphill 
to  the  R.  to  Christine  Lake.  This  road  ascends  con- 
siderably, crossing  a  swift-flowing  stream  and,  at  about 
5i  m.  from  Percy,  glimpses  of  the  lake  will  be  had 
through  the  woods  to  the  L.  A  road  leads  to  the  L.  a 
few  rods  to  the  shore,  and  this  side  trip  should  be  taken, 
for  there  is  a  view  of  the  entire  length  of  the  lake  (sTbout 
I  ]/i  m.)  with  the  Percy  Peaks  rising  high  in  the  back- 
ground. Returning  to  the  road  and  continuing,  a 
logging  road  branches  to  the  R.  and  leads  well  up  toward 
the  summit  of  Long  Mountain.  The  road  to  the  Percy 
Peaks  keeps  more  to  the  L.,  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  presently  a  blazed  path  leads  off  to  the  L. 
A  telephone  line  also  leads  off  and  follows  the  path  quite 
closely.  About  iH  m.  from  Percy  houses  are  reached, 
and  after  passing  the  first  few  buildings  the  tramper 
must  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  view  to  the 
E.  over  the  lake,  with  the  peak  of  Mt.  Goose-Eye  show- 
ing in  the  distance. 

The  Percy  Summer  Club  controls  this  region,  and 
the  house  of  Alvah  Cole,  who  has  charge  for  the  club, 
is  close  to  the  point  where  the  path  for  the  North  Peak 
leads  from  the  lake.  It  is  wise  to  make  inquiries 
there,  as  the  beginning  of  the  path  is  not  plainly 
marked.  From  the  rear  of  Mr.  Cole's  cottage  the  path 
leads  directly  toward  the  North  Peak.  In  a  short 
distance  it  crosses  a  hrook  and  soon  enters  an  old  log- 
ging road.  Turning  to  the  L.  and  following  this  road* 
not  more  than  75  feet,  the  blazed  trail  will  be  seen 


*If  this  logging  road  is  followed  to  its  end  (about  i  m.)  a  few  rods 
of  spotted  trail  leads  W.  to  the  main  logging  road  of  the  reoMii 
locrtnng  referred  to  later,  a  short  distance  below  a  logging  camp. 
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leading  to  the  R.  This  trail  soon  leads  past  water  and 
then  begins  to  ascend.  In  about  J^  m.  there  is  a  view 
of  both  peaks.  Just  beyond  this  point  a  branch  path 
leads  to  the  L.  The  trail  is  soon  lost  in  recent  Ic^ing 
(1919)1  but  by  keeping  on  through  the  sla^  toward 
the  base  of  the  N.  Peak,  the  trail  may  be  picked  up 
again  just  E.  of  the  saddle  between  the  peaks. 

The  bare  cone  of  the  North  Pegik  rises  steeply  and 
the  way  is  none  too  clear,  although  there  are  a  few  signs. 
The  ledges  are  slippery  and  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised. The  summit  has  an  area  of  an  acre  or  more, 
is  almost  level  and  has  no  trees  to  obstruct  the  view. 

In  descending  the  cone  fix  the  eye  on  the  center  of 
Christine  Lake  and  follow  a  course  slightly  to  the  R. 
of  that  point  until  the  woods  are  reached.  On  reach- 
ing the  logged  area  take  the  first  available  logging 
road  leading  S.  toward  Christine  Lake.  Until  the 
trail  is  reopened  across  the  slash  it  is  better  to  follow 
the  S.  logging  roads  down  to  a  point  a  few  rods  beyond 
a  logging  camp  on  the  R.  where  the  road  turns  decidedly 
to  the  R.  Here  a  line  of  blazes  leads  L.  to  the  old 
logging  road  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  as- 
cent. This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  new  log- 
ging road  which  leads  out  to  the  highway  about  3  m. 
W.  of  Stark  Village. 

Distances  (estimated).  Percy  R.  R.  Station  to 
Cole's  cottage  iK  nl.;  to  North  Peak  4  m. 

Note.  Trampers  taking  advantage  of  the  path  up 
the  South  Peak  will  find  an  indistinct  path  leading 
to  the  cone  of  the  North  Peak. 

South  Peak. 

This  peak  (3,149  ft.)  is  situated  ia  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford and  is  quite  near  the  North  Peak.  From  Grove- 
ton  or  Stark  follow  the  highway  to  the  schoolhouse 
N.  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  and  £.  of  Nash  Stream^ 
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and  very  soon  another  branch  will  be  seen  to  the  R., 
which  leads  to  abandoned  farms.  At  the  end  of 
this  road  pass  to  the  W.  of  an  old  house,  through  a 
pasture  somewhat  grown  up,  and  in  its  upper  and 
further  corner  the  beginning  of  the  trail  will  be  found, 
marked  by  a  sign.  The  path  follows  an  old  lumber  road, 
which  is  blazed  and  leads  in  about  i  H  ni,  to  open  ledges 
^hich  offer  good  views.  The  trail  is  poorly  marked  at 
this  point  and  the  walking  is  difficult,  some  crawling 
being  necessary.  After  crossing  the  ledges  the  path 
turns  to  the  R.  and  descends  a  little.  From  this  point 
the  3outh  Peak  can  be  ascended,  but  ledges  will  be 
encountered.  From  this  summit  it  is  possible  to  de- 
scend into  the  col  to  the  N.  and  from  that  point  the 
trail  from  Christine  Lake  to  the  North  Peak  will  be 
found.    Water  is  sometimes  found  between  the  peaks. 

Long  Mountain. 

This  is  a  long  wooded  mountain  (about  3,600  ft.) 
and  has  no  paths.  It  can  be  climbed  from  the  village 
of  Percy  by  following  the  Christine  Lake — Percy  Peaks 
trail  to  a  saddle  between  the  cone  of  the  North  Peak 
of  the  Percies  and  the  summit  of  Long  Mountain. 
From  that  point  the  tramper  can  pick  his  way  to  the 
summit  without  a  trail,  the  distance  not  being  very 
great,  Another  route,  shorter  but  not  so  easy  to  find, 
is  to  follow  the  carriage  road  leading  from  Percy  to 
Christine  Lake  for  j^  m.  or  more  and  then  follow  an 
old  logging  road  which  branches  to  the  R.  There  are 
numerous  forks  of  this  logging  road,  but  if  the  direc- 
tion of  the  summit  is  kept  in  mind  the  tramper  will 
come  to  ruined  logging  camps  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Continuing  on,  the  legging  road  leads  nearly  to 
the  height  of  land  between  Long  Mountain  and  the 
Percies.  From  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  N.E., 
first  through  logging  slash  and  then  through  dense 
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growth.  When  the  tramper  reaches  the  summit  his 
reward,  if  he  succeeds  in  finding  an  outlook,  will  be  a 
view  much  less  satisfactory  than  that  from  either  of 
the  Percy  Peaks, 

Sugarloaf  Mountain. 

This  peak  (estimated  3,420  ft.)  is  situated  in  the  east 
part  of  Stratford.  From  the  village  follow  the  highway 
up  the  valley  of  Bog  Brook,  In  about  6  m.  the  pond 
or  bog  is  passed,  and  in  another  Ji  m.  the  road  leads 
to  an  abandoned  farm  and  is  passable  for  autos  to 
this  point.  Then  follow  the  old  grass  grown  road 
which  swings  somewhat  to  the  L.  over  a  slight  ridge, 
and  descends  to  a  second  farm  clearing  (no  buildings). 
At  the  E.  side  of  this  clearing  a  logging  road  leads  E., 
down  hill,  and  in  5  min.  crosses  a  brook,  last  water. 
Continue  on  logging  roads  so  long  as  they  lead,  in  thfi 
right  general  direction,  after  which  strike  up  the  slope 
without  a  path.  The  summit  is  a  small  knob  with 
outlooks,  and  is  about  23^  m.  from  the  end  of  the 
highway. 

From  the  summit  there  is  a  trail  leading  E.  which 
descends  sharply  to  a  fire  warden's  camp,  thence  to 
Nash  Stream  and  a  road  leading  to  Groveton.  The 
route  to  the  summit  and  out  to  Groveton  is  estimated 
at  more  than  15  m. 

Lightning  Mountain. 

This  interesting  peak  of  moderate  height  offers  ex- 
tensive views  to  the  S.  and  W.  from  open  spaces  near 
the  summit.  It  may  be  ascended  from  North  Strat- 
ford by  following  the  State  road  N.,  then  turning  to  the 
E.  on  the  road  to  the  Hinman  farm.  At  the  farm  enter 
a  rough  pasture  road  which  leads  from  the  slaughter 
house  and  follow  it  to  the  Severy  lot,  a  hillside  clear- 
ing with  a  house  and  well  about  2%  m.  from  the  vil- 
lage.    From  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  clearing  a  trail 
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leads  down  in  about  J^  m.  to  the  Crawford  lot,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  will  be  foand  a  brook  draining 
the  more  or  less  open  saddle  between  Lightning  Moun- 
tain and  its  eastern  neighbor  Bowback  Mountain. 
From  this  point  an  old  logging  road  leads  through  the 
saddle  but  keeps  to  the  W.  of  the  brook.  Follow  this 
road  a  short  distance,  then  bear  to  the  L.  and  strike 
directly  for  the  summit,  which  can  be  reached  after  a 
short  climb.  No  water  will  be  found  above  the  brook 
draining  the  saddle.  There  are  said  to  be  interesting 
caves  on  the  mountain,  for  which  local  directions 
should  be  obtained. 
Distance.    From     North    Stratford    to    summit 

Time.    5  to  6  hrs. 

Bowback  Mountain. 

This  peak  is  wooded  and  fherefore  offers  views  in- 
ferior to  those  of  -Lightning  Mountain.  It  may  be 
ascended  from  the  saddle  separating  it  from  Lightning 
Mountain,  or  from  the  N.E.  By  the  latter  route  the 
State  road  is  followed  N.  from  North  Stratford  about 
2}4  m.  to  the  Meriden  Hill  road  (guide  post).  Turn  to 
the  R.  on  this  road  and  follow  it  about  i}4  ni.,  taking 
the  right  fork  near  the  old  Sawyer  mill.  From  this 
point,  which  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  an  old  log- 
ging road  leads  in  about  i  m.  to  the  foot  of  the  moun* 
tain.  There  is  no  trail  beyond  this  point  and  the  as- 
cent is  rather  difficult,  being  mainly  through  young 
evergreens.  There  is  no  sure  water  above  the  brook 
crossed  by  the  logging  road  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Distances  (approximate).  North  Stratford  to  Mer- 
iden Hill  road  2j^  m.;  to  Sawyer  Mill  3^^  m.;  to  foot 
of  mountain  4^  m.;  to  summit  6  m. 

A  full  day  shouk!  be  allowed  for  the  tripi 
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Dixville  Mountains. 

These  mountains  are  but  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Canadian  line,  and  about  midway  between  Colebrook 
and  Errol.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  town  of 
Dixville,  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  town  was 
named  for  Col.  Timothy  Dix,  to  whom  it  was  granted 
in  1805.  The  more  important  mountains  of  this  group 
are  Mt.  Abenaki,  Cave  Mountain,  Dixville  Peak,  Mt. 
Gloriette  and  Mt.  Sanguinari. 

Dixville  Notch. 

The  Notch  lies  between  Mt.  Sanguinari  on  the  N. 
and  Mt.  Gloriette  on  the  S.  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Colebrook  to  Errol.  It  is  less  than  2  m.  in 
length  and  its  general  direction  is  N.W.  to  S.E.  The 
Mohawk  River  flows  from  the  W.  side,  and  Clear 
Stream  from  the  E.  side.  The  elevation  of  the  head  of 
the  Notch,  which  is  the  highest  point  on  the  highway, 
is  1,990  ft.  To  the  S.  from  this  point,  high  up  on  the 
cli£F8,  is  the  Profile. 

The  Balsams,  a  summer, hotel,  is  situated  on  the  W. 
side.  Near  the  hotel  is  Lake  Gloriette,  an  artificial 
body  of  water  formed  by  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mohawk.  The  most  striking  scenery  in  the  Notch  is 
Table  Rock,  wTiich  rises  almost  perpendicularly  700 
ft.  above  Lake  Gloriette. 

At  the  E.  end  of,  the  Notch,  about  i  m.  from  The 
Balsams,  there  is  an  interesting  flume  on  Cascade 
Brook.  It  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  highway,  and  a 
path,  marked  by  a  sign,  leads  to  it  in  a  few  rods.  At 
Ji  m.  further  E.  a  wood  road  leads  S.  from  the  highway 
to  Huntingdon  Cascades,  a  walk  of  about  8  min. 

Mt.  Gloriette. 

This  mountain  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Notch  and  in- 
cludes Table  Rock,  Old  Kmg,  Third  Cliff  and  Profile 
ClnF.  ' 
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Tabic  Rock. 

Tbis  cliff  is  on  the  N.  cide  of  Mt.  Gloriette.  Two 
paths  lead  to  it  from  the  highway  in  the  Notch,  the 
better  path  tteginning  a  few  rods  W.  of  the  highest 
point  in  the  Notch.  The  path  rises  for  considerable 
distance  over  natural  steps  which  are  visible  from  the 
highway,  and  continues  to  rise  steeply  to  the  height 
of  land.  From  this  pobt  a  path  leads  in  a  few  atepB 
to  the  summit  of  this  remarkable  clilf,  which  is  scarcely 
25  ft.  wide  at  its  widest  point,  while  at  its  narrowest 
it,  is  less  than  10  ft.  wide.  From  its  summit,  which  is 
uniqueamongthe  varied  cliff  fonnations  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, there  is  a  remarkable  view  of  the  Notch. 

OH  Kloo. 

The  trail  is  the  same  as  that  to  Table  Rock  until  the 
height  of  land  is  reached.  Then  it  leads  to  the  E., 
passing  the  Ice  Cave  (where  ice  is  found  very  late  in 
the  summer)  and  continues  past  Old  King,  which  is 
another  unusual  cliff  formation,  passes  short  paths 
leading  to  Third  Cliff  and  finally  descends  to  the  Hunt- 
ingdon Cascades  and  the  Errol  road  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Notch.  The  trail  is  rough  and  offers  no  other 
scenery  comparable  with  that  of  Table  Rock. 
DliTllle  Peak. 

This  is  the  highest  of  the  Dixville  Mountains,  rising 
to  a  h'  ft.    It  lies  S.  of  the  Notch  and  is 

woodei  lit.     The  path  is  the  same  as  the 

west  J  Rock  from  the  highway  to  the 

height  at  point  the  path,  which  is  marked 

by  a  si  id  5.E.,  sometimes  descending  and 

someti  [.      It   passes   the   ruins   of   Fern 

Camp,  which  is  slightly  more  than  half  way  from  Table 
Rock  to  the  summit.  Water  is  usually  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  die  camp.  The  trail  continues  through  an 
interesting  growth,  and  within  5  min.  of  the  suniinft 
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passes  a  spring  (marked  by  a  sign)  a  few  feet  E.  of  thte 
path.  Dixville  Peak  may  also  be  reached  by  thd  tote 
road  which  starts  from  the  upper  (S.E;)  corner  of  the 
field  back  of  the  Hodge  farm  about  i  m.  W.  6f  Lakt 
Coashauk  on  the  old  Colebrook  road.  The  tote  road 
at  once  crosses  Hodge  Brook,  ascends  the  >stee]>  ridge 
by  a  number  of  long  switch  backs,  then  climbs  more 
gradually,  and  about  half  way  to  the  summit  is«ioined 
by  the  old  trail  des<^beJd  above.  ' 

While  the  summit  is  densely  wooded  there  ia  an 
excellent  view  from  a  new  tow«r  erected  in  19 19. 
The  summit  affords  views  of  a  region  bcith  attractive 
and  isolated. 

Distances.  Notch  to  Table  Rock  %  m*i  to  Di)e- 
ville  Peak  3  m.  < 

Tjbies.  Notch  to  Table  Rock  Ji-hfs.;  to  Dixville 
Peak  3  hrs. 

Mt.  San&uinari. 

This  mountain  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Notch  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  coloration  at  sunset.  From  the 
highway  just  £.  of  The  Balsams  a  path^  marked  by  a 
stgn,  leads  to  the  N.  This  trail  is  sopn  joined  by  the 
Moss  Glen  Path,  which  leaves  the  highway  at  an  even 
shorter  distance  from  the  hotel.  It  .winds  abopt 
through  a  wooded  growth  to  the  summit,  which  is 
N.E.  of  the  hotel.  From  the  summit  the  trail  de- 
scends in  a  S.  direction,  passes  an  outldok  and  soon 
reaches  another  outlook  from  which  the  Notch,  Table 
Rock  and  the  Vermont  Monadnock  d^  seen  to  adr 
vantage.  r. 

A  few  rod^  below  the  lookout  the  path  branched, 
the  path  leading  S.  descending  steeply  over  rough 
going  to  the  Errol  road,  passing  quite  near  the  But- 
tress, which  is  a  crag  overlooking  the  Notch.  The 
main  trail  bears  to  the  L;  and  in  about  H  ni.  leads  to 
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Pulpit  Rock,  a  eingular  ledge  formation,  the  top  of 
which  may  be  reached  by  a  rude  ladder.  From 
this  point  the  Errol  road  is  visible  as  it  winds  upward 
toward  the  Notch.  From  Pulpit  Rock  the  path  con- 
tinues in  a  S.E.  direction  and  in  another  H  m.  or  less 
enters  the  Errol  road  a  few  rods  E.  of  the  path  to  the 
Flume. 

Mt.  Abenaki. 

Mt.  Abenaki  lies  N.  of  The  Balsams.  The  elevation 
of  the  North  Cliff  is  2,653  ft.  and  of  the  South  Cliff 
2,530  ft.  The  trail,  marked  by  a  s^  which  can  be  seen 
from  the  highway,  b^ins  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel  stables. 
It  is  well  defined  and  leads  up  the  steep  slope  between 
the  North  and  South  Cliffs.  About  ^  m.  from  the 
road  a  trail  leads  W.  to  the  South  '  Cliff;  a  short 
distance  further  on  another  trail  leads  there. 
The  main  trail  swings  to  the  N.E.  and  in  a  few 
rods  leads  to  the  North  Cliff.  These  cliffs,  which  are 
not  more  than  Ji  m.  apart,  offer  excellent  views  of  the 
Notch,  Table  Rock  and  Mt.  Sanguinari.  From  the 
South  Cliff  another  trail  l^ads  to  the  S.  and  enters  the 
Colebrook  road  about  Ji  m.  below  The  Balsams. 

Distances.    From  The  Balsams  to  the  cliffs  about 

Gave  Mountain. 

Cave  Mountain  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Dixville  Notch. 
A  trail  leaves  the  N.  side  of  the  highway  about  l  J^  m. 
E.  of  The  Balsams.  It  is  marked  by  a  sign  and  begins 
at  a  point  a  few  rods  E.  of  the  path  to  the  Flume.  It 
is  a  woods  path  and  its  general  direction  is  N.E.  The 
summit,  like  so  many  of  those  in  this  region,  is  isolated. 
It  offers  an  excellent  view  of  Mount  Washington  to 
the  S. 

Distances.  From  The  Balsams  to  beginning  of 
Cave  Mountain  trail  i^  m.;  to  summit  4  m. 

Time.    3  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the  ascent. 
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Signal  Mountain  (N.  H.  F.  D.). 

Leave  the  Dixville  Notch  highway  in  Millsfield  at 
the  Raymond  house  which  is  the  house  nearest  the 
Errol  line.  Pass  through  a  gate  6n  the  S.  side  of  the 
road  nearly  opposite  the  house  and  follow  a  cart  track 
along  the  R.  side  of  the  field  swinging  to  the  R.  in  a 
few  hundred  yards  and  entering  the  woods  as  a  defi- 
nite logging  road.  The  road  soon  comes  out  on  Pond 
Brook  and  continues  on  the  W.  side,  generally  within 
sight  of  the  brook.  About  i  m.  from  the  road  it 
passes  through  a  ruined  logging  camp  and  about  J^ 
m.  further  crosses  the  brook  on  a  wire  bridge.  The 
trail  now  leaves  the  brook  and  climbs  gradually,  then 
steeply  to  the  summit  where  the  cabin  and  observa- 
tion tower  of  the  fire  warden  are  located  (about  2,600 
ft.).  Although  the  summit  is  wooded  there  is  a  re- 
markable wilderness  view  from  the  tower.  When 
the  warden  is  present  water  may  be  obtained  at  the 
summit. 

Distance.    Highway  to  Summit  2j^  m. 

Time.    2j^  hr. 

MiUsfield  Pond. 

Follow  the  Signal  Mountain  trail  to  the  point  where 
that  trail  crosses  the  brook.  Continue  up  the  logging 
road  and  abandoned  logging  railroad  on  the  W.  side 
oif  the  brook  to  the  top  of  the  grade  and  then  down 
a  path  to  Camp  Millsfield,  maintained  by  the  Bal- 
sams Hotel,  high  above  the  shore  of  the  pond.  Are- 
thusa  Spring  lies  between  the  camp  and  the  poild. 

Distance.    Highway  to  Camp,  3  m. 

Time.    2  hrs. 

Mt.  Aziscoos  (Aziscohos). 

Mt.  Aziscoos  (3,100  ft.,  estimated)  in  Lincoln 
Plantation,  Maine,  is  £.  of  the  Magalloway  River  and 
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therefore  lies  outside  the  limits  laid  down  for  thds  sec- 
tion, but  as  it  is  conspicuous  and  somewhat  isolated  it 
seems  best  to  include  it  here.  This  mountain  is  dense- 
ly wooded,  but  the  E.  suitunit  is  bare.  There  is  also 
an  observation  tower  for  the  fire  warden  on  the  W. 
peak.  The  whole  Rangeley  system  is  spread  out  to 
the  E.  and  it  is  said  that  from  this  point  in  clear  weather 
no  less  than  27  lakes  are  visible. 

From  Aziscoos  House  (Leach's)  cross  the  road,  pass 
through  bars  opposite  the  house  and  cross  the  pasture 
in  an  E.  direction  for  perhaps  H  ^'  until  a  telephone 
line  is  reached.  This  is  the  line  to  the  fire  warden's 
cabin  and  should  be  followed  to  the  R.  About  H  "i- 
of  slash  intersected  by  numerous  wood  roads  must  be 
crossed,  but  if  the  wire  is  kept  in  sight  this  can  be  done 
without  difficulty.  The  path,  when  once  found,  is 
well  trodden  and  leads  through  second  growth  woods. 
About  half-way  up  it  passes  the  fire  warden's  cabin 
near  which  there  is  a  spring.  Above  this  point  the 
path  divides,  the  L.  fork  leading  to  the  E.  peak  and 
the  R.  fork  to  the  tower  on  the  W.  peak. 

Time.    From  i}4  to  2  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for 
the  ascent  from  the  Aziscoos  House. 

Lake  Aziscoos. 

Sawyer's  Pond  or  Aziscoos  X^ke,  said  to  be  the 
fifth  largest  artificial  body  of  water  in  the  world)  is 
the  result  of  an  enormous  dam  in  the  Magalloway 
Valley  a  short  distance  N.  of  Wilson's  Mills.  It  ex- 
tends northerly  about  17  m.  to  a  point  where  the 
Little  Magalloway  formerly  joined  the  main  stream. 
The  N.  end  of  the  lake  is  about  4  m.  from  Parmachene 
Lake.  Bosebuck  camps,  on  the  N.  end  of  the  lake 
will  accommodate  trampers.  There  is  a  motor  boat 
which  leaves  Wilson's  Mills  daily  at  about  noon,  atid 
by  means  of  which  the  Lake  region  is  readily  accessible. 
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Arrangements  for  the  use  of  this  boat  can  be  made  by 
telephoning  Lewis  Chad  wick  at  Wilson's  Mills. 

Mt.  Garmel  or  Camel's  Rump  (about  3,700  ft.)* 

This  somewhat  isolated  mountain  lies  on  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
N.E.  of  the  Connecticut  Lakes  and  N.W.  from  Lake 
Parmachene.  It  is  a  Ibng  ridge  with  two  summits 
of  about  the  same  altitude.  The  views  from  this 
mountain  are  said  to  be  both  extended  and  interest- 
ing. It  can  be  approached  from  Bosebuck  Camp  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Aziscoos  by  tote  roads  and  logging 
roads  which  do  not  lead  to  either  summit.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  a  fire  station  may  be  established  there 
shortly.  (For  an  account  of  this  mountain  see  Ap^ 
palachia,  Vol.  IV.) 

Distance.  From  Bosebuck  Camp  to  summit  es- 
timated at  13  m. 

Wilderness  Trips. 

In  the  region  extending  south  a  few  miles  Irom  the 
Caniidian  line  there  are  many  delightful  journeys 
through  wilderness.  Interesting  lakes^  dense  forests 
and  an  abundance  of  game  all  tend  to  make  this  sec- 
tion exceedingly  picturesque.*  In  addition  to  the  A; 
M.  C.  maps  in  this  book  a  blue  print  "Sportsman's 
Map  of  Northern  N.  H.,"  obtainable  from  A.  S. 
Huntress,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  may  be  helpful. 

Pittsburg,  which  has  the  largest  area  of  any  town  in 
the  State,  contains  the  chain  of  lakes  from  which  the 

♦For  many  years  after  the  Revolution  the  Connecticut  Lake 
rei^on  wa«  daiined  by  bo^  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
settlers  formed  their  own  local  government,  which  about  1839 
became  known  as  Indian  Stream  Territory.  On  July  9,  183a, 
they  organised  the  "republic  of  Indian  Stream,"  with  a  written 
constitution,  council,  assembly  and  courts.  This  tiny  state  ex- 
isted for  over  three  years,  endmg  its  care^  in  the  "  Inaian  Stiream 
War"  (1835-36),  when  after  trouble  with  the  Canadian  authorities 
the  territory  was  occupied  by  New  Hampshire  militia.  By  the 
Avhburton  tosaty  (1842)  the  region  was  awarded  to  New  Hamp- 
snire.    . 
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Connecticut  River  takes  its  rise.  Connecticut  Lake, 
the  largest  of  these,  is  sJ^  m.  in  length  and  2j^  m. 
wide;  its  outlet  is  about  7  m,  E*  of  the  village  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  there  is  a  highway  leading  to  it. 

The  highway  leads  4  m.  N.E.  from  Connecticut 
Lake  to  Second  Lake  (1,882  ft.),  2j^  m.  in  length  and 
iji  m.  wide.  From  Second  Lake  interesting  trips 
may  be  taken,  an  outline  of  which  is  given  below. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  check  up  all  the  data  on 
this  country  and  many  of  the  trips  should  not  be  at- 
tempted without  a  guide.  Trampers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  build  fires  in  the  woods  without  a  guide 
license. 

From  Second  Lake  (Camp  Idlewild). 

I.  From  Second  Lake  to  Third  Lake  (2,038  ft.) 
and  return  a  delightful  trip  of  a  day  (there  and  back) 
or  with  the  night  spent  in  camp  at  Third  Lake  may  be 
taken.  Inquire  at  Second  Lake  whether  there  are 
blankets  at  Third  Lake,  and  get  the  key  to  the  camp. 

From  Camp  Idlewild  cross  Second  Lake  in  a  boat 
and  go  up  the  inlet  (Connecticut  River)  to  a  pomt 
about  I  m.  from  the  camp.  Here  on  the  E.  bank  will 
be  seen  the  place  where  boats  have  been  .drawn  up 
before.  Leave  the  boat  and  follow  a  plain  trail  about 
}4ot  %  m.  where,  in  low  ground,  it  crosses  the  river 
on  a  rustic  bridge.  It  is  possible  in  high  water  to 
reach  this  bridge  by  boat.  About  3^  m.  beyond,  at 
Moon  Falls,  the  trail  recrosses  to  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river  on  a  dam  and  passes  through  fine  woods,  in  places 
somewhat  wet.  About  Ji  m.  above  the  dam  the  tele- 
phone wire  and  trail  to  Deer  Mountain  diverge  to 
the  L.  After  about  3  m.  the  trail  crosses  to  the  W. 
bank  and  leads  in  about  i  m.  to  Third  Lake  and  the 
camp  at  its  S.  end.  This  camp,  belonging  to  Camp 
Idlewild,  consists  of  two  cabins,  supplied  with  cooking 
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utensils  and  (usually)  with  an  axe.  There  is  ako  a 
camp  near  the  dam,  which  is  occupied  and  where  some 
accommodation  may  be  obtained.  Third  Lake,  which 
has  boats  upon  it,  is  about  %  m.  long  and  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  those  on  the  N.  shore  being  crossed  by  the  Cana- 
dian boundary.  From  the  N.  shore  a  trail  leads  N. 
to  villages  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There  is  a 
private  camp  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake.  The  Con- 
necticut River  as  it  issues  from  the  lake  is  of  interest, 
being  only  a  few  inches  deep.  Third  Lake  is  practically 
its  source,  though  Fourth  Lake,  a  small  pool  to  the  W., 
is  sometimes  given  that  honor.  For  making  this  trip 
a  guide  is  hardly  necessary. 

Time.  From  Camp  Idlewild  to  Third  Lake  from 
3  to  4  hrs.   About  the  same  time  for  returning. 

2.    Deer  Mountain  (about  2,700  ft.)  (N.  H.  F.  D.). 

Follow  Route  i  just  described  to  the  pointi  about 
^  m.  above  the  dam,  where  the  telephone  wire  and 
a  branch  road  diverge  to  L.  FoUow  this  road  across 
the  river.  In  about  ^  m.  it  passes  through  an  old 
logging  camjp  and  crosses  a  brook  which  it  follows 
for  another  half  mile,  crossing  and  recrossing  a  num- 
ber of  times.  At  all  doubtful  forks  keep  with  the 
telephone  wire.  After  climbing  a  steep  slope  the  trail 
proceeds  along  the  ridge,  passes  a  hue  spring  and  comes 
out  at  the  cabin  of  the  fire  warden.  As  the  observa- 
tion tower,  which  is  ^  m.  beyond,  is  enclosed  and  kept 
locked  in  the  absence  of  the  warden  it  is  wise  to  tele- 
phone him  in  advance  when  planning  to  climb  the 
mountain.  .  No  guide  is  necesBary. 

The  tower  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the 
rai^  of  hills  which  form  the  international  boundary 
of  the  valleys  of  Perry  Stream  and  Indian  Stream, 
and  of  thc)  iieighboring  villages  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.    The  view  to  the  S.E.  is  obstructed  by  an- 
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other  peak  of  the  same  mountam  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  view  except  from  the  tower. 

Distance.    Third  Lake  road  to  summit  about  3  m. 

Time.    2  hrs. 

3.    Mt.  Garmel,  or  Gamers  Rump  (about  3,700  ft.). 

On  the  Maine-New  Hampshire  line  is  a  fine  peak 
with  a  strikingly  abrupt  S.E.  face.  (See  Appalachia, 
Vol.  IV.)  The  "red  line,"  a  line  of  blazes  along 
the  height  of  land  between  the  Connecticut  and  Magal- 
loway  watersheds,  also  passes  near  the  summit.  There 
is,  however,  no  trail  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
and  a  guide  is  necessary.  Two  days  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  round  trip. 

Prom  GoniteoUcut  LuImp     ... 

1.    Mt.  MagaUoway  (2,900  ft.).     (N.  H.  F.  D.) 

Proceed  by  boat  across  Connecticut  Lake  from 
Metallak  Lodge  or  from  the  dam  at  the  outlet  to  the 
South  Bay.  Near  the  shore  a  trail  will  be  found 
which  should  be  followed  to  the  L.  In  about  %  m. 
a  telephone  wire  comes  in  from  the  R.  and  continues 
with  the  trail  ta  the  fire  warden ^s  cabin.  The  trail 
rises  gradually  and,  about  ^  m.  from  the  lake,  passes 
through  the  old  South  Bay  logging  camp,  i  m.  be- 
yond it  crosses  the  badly  overgrown  Alder  Brook  trail 
which  leaves  the  lake  near  the  outlet  of  Alder  Brook. 
A  few  hundred  yards  further  on  the  trail  crosses  the 
so-called  "red  line,"  a  line  of  blazes  marking  the  height 
of  land  between  the  Connecticut  and  Magalloway 
watersheds.  In  the  nejrt  Ji  m.  this  line  is  crossed 
twice.  Just  below  the  fire  warden's  cabin  a  trail 
'  comes  in  from  the  L.  which  is  a  branch  of  the  trail  lo- 
cally known  as  "I>avid's  Trail"  (see  Route  2,  infra), 
and  which  forms  another,  though  not  so  good,  means 
of  reaching  the  mountain.  The  summit  is  a  steep 
5^  m.  above  the  cabin.     There  are  two  view-points, 
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the  fire  warden's  tower  on  the  highest  pomt,  and  the 
top  of  the  magnificent  cliff,  which  forms  the  S.E.  face 
of  the  mountain  and  overlooks  the  head  waters  of  the 
Middle  and  West  Branches  of  the  Dead  Diamond. 

In  descending  care  must  be  taken  to  take  the  fork 
to  the  R.  from  the  telephone  wire  above  the  lake  as 
the  trail  which  follows  the  wire  continues  to  the  Dam, 
a  distance  of  some  miles. 

No  guide  is  necessary  except  to  point  out  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trail  and  if  a  tramper  is  willing  to  walk 
all  the  way  from  the  Dam  he  should  have  no  trouble. 

Distance.  South  Bay  to  Cabin  4K  m*;  to  Sum- 
mit, 5  m. 

Time.  South  Bay  to  Cabin,  3  hre.;  to  Summit, 
3H  hr. 

2.  To  Hellgate  Camp.  With  a  guide  it  is  pos^le 
to  go  in  a  day  from  Connecticut  Lake  to  Hellgate 
Camp  on  Dead  Diamond  River.  This  camp  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  i'iver  a  few  rods 
N.  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Grant,  and  owes  its  name 
to  its  proximity  to  Hellgate  Falls.  One  cannot  be  sure 
of  finding  accommodations  there  without  special  ar- 
rangement, but  sportsmen  and  others  are  sometimes  ac- 
commodated at  the  College  Farm  (see  Route  3,  p.  4a). 
Reservations  may  be  made  by  telephone  (call  through 
Berlin  exchange). 

The  trip  is  interesting  although  for  the  most  part 
through  lumbered  country.  If  a  guide  is  taken  as 
far  as  Camp  9,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  beyond 
that  point  for  anyone  accustomed  to  finding  his  way 
in  the  woods.  The  Dave  Merrill  trail  (locally  known 
as  "David's  Trail")  leaves  the  E.  shore  of  the  inlet 
near  the  lake  at  a  well  blazed  birch  at  high  water  line. 
This  point  is  best  reached  by  boat,  since  in  time  of 
high  water  the  inlet  is  about  }4  m.  wide  and  when  the 
water  is  low  there  is  much  deep  mud.    In  about  60 
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yds.  the  trail  crosses  the  Dave  Merrill  Brook  and  joins 
an  old  logging  road  which  comes  in  from  the  L.  follow- 
ing the  brook  about  3^  m.  About  2  m.  from  the  lake 
the  logging  road  diverges  to  R.  leading  to  the  fire 
warden's  cabin  on  Mt.  Magalloway  (see  Route  i, 
supra).  For  the  next  i  J4  m.  the  trail  is  rough  and  ob- 
scure and  further  confused  with  innumerable  logging 
roads.  About  Ji  m.  beyond  the  Mt.  Magalloway 
branch  the  trail  crosses  the  so-called  "red  line"  mark- 
ing the  height  of  land  and  descends  into  the  watershed 
of  the  Middle  Branch  of  the  Dead  Diamond.  In  6  m. 
the  head  of  the  cuttings  is  reached  and  ^14  hi.  from 
the  lake  the  road  passes  Camp  9,  the  highest  camp 
on  this  Branch.  The  tote  road  continues  S.E.  2j^ 
m.  to  Camp  5  burned  in  192 1.  About  Mo  m.  before 
reaching  the  camp  a  good  tote  road  diverges  to  the  L. 
and  passing  through  the  burned  area  across  a  low 
divide  descends  to  Camp  7  about  M  m.  from  the  E. 
Branch  of  the  Dead  Diamond. 

From'  Camp  7  the  tote  road  descends  about  S. 
iM  m.  to  Camp  6  which  is  on  the  E.  Branch.  On 
the  river  about  Ji  m.  above  the  camp  is  Garfield  Falls, 
a  forty-foot  drop  into  an  interesting  pool  in  a  cleft  in 
the  rocks  with  a  right  angle  exit.  The  gorge  above 
the  falls,  with  cascades,  races  and  pot  holes,  is  also 
worth  a  visit.  About  }/i  m.  below  Camp  6  a  trail 
on  the  L.  leads  to  Wilson's  Mills,  7  m.  About  i  m. 
below  Camp  6  a  cut  off  f<Mxis  to  the  E.  side  of  the 
stream  to  avoid  a  wide  sweeping  oxbc^  and  recrosses 
to  the  W.  side  }i  m.  below.  The  road  crosses  to  the 
E.  side  of  the  stream  on  a  bridge  2j^  m.  below  Camp 
6  and  about  J4  ^'  above  the  junction  of  the  E.  Branch 
and  Middle  Branch  of  the  Dead  Diamond.  About 
J^  m..  below,  a  road  to  the  R.  leads  to  MuUens'  Camp 
3  and  to  the  camps  on  the  Middle  Branch.  The  road 
to  Hellgate  Camp  diverges  to  the  R.  2^  m.  further 
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down  and  crosses  to  the  camp  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
river  at  the  dam  which  has  spoiled  the  beauty  of  Hell* 
gate  Falls. 

Distances.  (Measured  by  wheel)  Connecticut 
Lake  to  Mt.  MagaUoway  trail  2  m.;  to  Camp  9,  4  m.; 
to  Camp  7,  7Vi  m.;  to  Camp  6,  0i  m.;  to  Hellgate 
Camp,  1$%  m. 

TuiB.    6  to  8  hrs. 

FrMii  HeUgAte  Gamp. 

i.  To  EHamond  Pond.  From  the  camp  take  the 
road  up  the  river,  not  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  dam 
above  the  camp,  but  following  along  the  flowage  of 
the  stream  and  crossing  the  Little  Dead  Diamond 
Stream  about  I*  m.  from  the  camp.  Further  on,  at 
the  L.  of  the  road,  the  stream  passes  through  a  deep  and 
interesting  little  canyon.  The  tote-road  (with  branches 
about  which  information  should  be  obtained  at  Hell- 
gate  Camp,  as  new  cuttings  change  conditions  from 
time  to  time)  climbs  steeply  up  the  Crystal  Mountains, 
from  whose  top  on  a  clear  day,  a  view  may  be  obtained 
through  the  trees  to  the  N.  toward  Mt.  Pisgah.  The 
trail  then  descends  through  muddy  going  to  a  clearing 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Swift  Diamond  River. 
Here,  instead  of  following  down  stream,  which  would 
lead  to  Dix*s  Grant,  one  should  take  the  west  path,  fol- 
lowing up  a  branch  of  the  Swift  Diamond  to  the 
pond.  Then,  crossing  the  stream,  follow  around  its 
S.  shore  to  the  camps  on  the  S.W.  side,  where  a  road 
will  be  found  leading  to  Little  Diamond  Pond,  Cole- 
brook  and  Dixville  Notch.  For  making  this  trip  a 
guide  or  good  directions  are  necessary. 

Distance.    About  14  m. 

Time.    From  6  to  9  hrs. 

a.  To  Wilson's  Mills  (Asiscdos  Dam).  Cross  the 
Diamond  Rivitf  at  the  dam  above  the  camp  and  fol- 
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low  the  road  keeping  downstream  to  the  R.,  with  the 

Dead  Diamond  occasionally  in  sight,  to  a  point  about 

3  m.  from  the  camp.    Here  in  the  woods  (no  sign)  a 

very  steep  and  little  used  tote-road  (the  Sanderson 

Valley  road)  ascends  at  r^ht  angles  to  the  L.  and  crosset 

a  h^h  ridge  to  the  £.    Thence  the  road  descends,  first 

to  the  E.,  then  S.E.  to  the  valley  of  Abbott  Broofc,  and 

joins  the  new  highway  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Magallo- 

way  River.   There  the  highway  braochei,  the  L.  branch 

leading  in  about  2  m.  to  Aziscoos  Dam  on  the  Magallo- 

way,  57  ft.  high,  forming  Sawyer's  Pond  or  Aziscoos 

Lake.     The  dam  and  its  sluices  furnish  much  that  is 

of  interest.    The  road  which  branches  to  the  R.  crosses 

the  Magalloway  and  leads  in  J^  m.  or  so  to  Leach's 

'      '  ;  reached  from 

ollowing  down 

4agallaway  for 

I  way  from  the 

to  show  or  de- 

I  Valley  road. 

:  from  Leach's. 

I  Farm.    Start 

Dstead  of  tum- 

>n  Valley  road. 

will  bring  one 

luildings  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Grant.  Ac- 
commodations may  be  arranged  for  with  the  keepers, 
by  telephoning  through  the  Berlin  exchange.  The 
farm  has  at  times  been  the  center  of  work  in  the  cul- 
ture of  trees  and  replanting  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
Grant.  Continue  S.  straight  through  the  farm  and 
at  the  R.,  will  found  the  junction  of  the  Dead 
Diamond  and  Swift  Diamond  Rivers,  forming  the  Dia- 
mond River,  with  lumbermen's  camps  beMde  the  road. 
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Hie  road  turns  more  to  the  S^E.  near  a  large  dam  and 
passes  high  up  on  the  N.  side  through  the  beautiful 
and  wild  gorge  of  the  Diamond,  known  as  'The  Peaks" 
and  lying  between  the  EHamond  Peaks  on  the  N.  and 
'Mt.  EHistan  on  the  S.  The  road  should  be  left  at 
places  to  deooend  to  the  river  bank  in  order  to  get 
better  views  of  the  gorge.  Beyond  the  gorge  the  road 
runs  into  an  open  fiekj  and  passes  David's  farm-house, 
the  so-called  College  Farm  Sporting  Camp. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  house  lies  the  junction  of  the 
Magalloway  and  Diamond  Rivers.  Passing  the  house, 
keep  well  to  the  L.  along  the  road  and  cross  the  Magallo- 
way on  a  large  log  bridge.  Turn  ^arply  to  the  R. 
bisyond  the  bridge  and  after  a  short  stretch^through  the 
woods  join  the  highway  from  Aziscoos  Dam  and  Leach's 
to  Brown  Farm  at  Fickett's,  about  %  m.  N.  of  Btown 
Farm.  The  road  is  clear  and  no  difficulty  should  be 
found,  even  without  a  guide,  in  going  in  the  direction 
noted.  In  the  reverse  direction  advice  should  be  sought 
as  to  the  point  at  which  to  turn  to  the  L.  in  order  to 
reach  the  dam  just  above  Hel^te  Camp,  since  other- 
wise otie  might  go  too  far  vap  along  the  flowage  on  the 
Dead  Diamond  above  the  dam. 

Distance.    About  12  m, 

TiMB.    4  to  5  hrs. 
Caution.    On  tiiis  tote-road  as  on  others  the 

trnmper  diould  not  be  misled  by  "  turnouts,"  places 

Where  the  road  forks  into  two  or  more  parallel' 

roads  which  in  a  short  distance  reunite!   This  road' 

Gontauis  a  number  of  them. 

4.  The  Diamond  Peaks.  From  the  camps  at  the 
forks  of  the  Diamond  (mentioned  in  Route  3>  the 
Diamond  Peaks  may  be  ascended  in  a  N.E.  direction 
through  the  woods.  At  first  the  way  is  obscured  by 
slash  and  berry  bushes,  but  becomes  clearer  later. 
Logging  roads  will  be  found  leading  well  up  to  the  foot 
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of  the  mountain,  which  can  be  seen  frequently  throi^ 
the  trees.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  far  enough  to 
the  L.  (N.)  to  avoid  the  sheer  cliffs  (about  300  ft.)  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  peaks.  The  view  of  the  Diamond  and 
Magalloway  valleys  from  the  open  edge  of  the  ledges 
upon  the  highest  peak  facing  S.  and  K.  is  of  considerable 
interest,  and  the  views  of  the  cliffs  themselves,  as  one 
f<^k>ws  from  W.  to  £.  along  their  crest,  are  very  im- 
pressive. A  few  rods  N.£.  of  the  summit  of  the  highest 
peak  a  rather  plain  deer-path  will  be  found  descending 
along  the  eastern  ledges  to  a  saddle  juk  below  the  high- 
est peak.  Here  bear  to  the  R.  and  descend  near  the 
foot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  cliff  into  a  basin  in  which 
will  be  found  logging  roads  leading  in  a  geneiial  S«W. 
direction  to  the  road  ne^r  the  can^  at  the  forka. 

5.  Big  Diamond  PoUd.  At  the  forks  o£  the  Diamond 
near  the  camps  mentioned  above  (Route  4)  at  the  site 
of  a  ruined  log  bridge,  whien  the  water  is  not  too  hig^ 
one  may  wade  the  Dead  Diamond  and  follow  a  tot^ 
road  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Swift  Diamond,  passing 
two  or  three  abandoned  camps.  The.  tote-road  is 
plain,  though  in  the  flats  along  the  river  it  is  often 
overgrown  with  six  feet  h^h  blue-joint  gmss.  At 
least  one  large  brook  must  be  forded.  About  9  m. 
from  the  forks  the  trail  opens  into  the  clearing  known  as 
Diamofid  Farm,  an  abandoned  farm  of  about  40  acres 
with  a  house  and  barn.  From  here  the  trail  continues 
to  Big  Diamond  Pond,  a  distance  said  to  be  9  m.  from 
Diamond   Farm. 

Times.  (Rapid  walking)  Brown  Farm  to  forks  of 
the  Diamond  iH  hrs.;  Forks  to  Diamond  Farm  3H 
hrs. 


SECTION  II. 

The    Border   Mountains. 

This  sectbn  includes  the  region  along  the  Maine- 
New  Hampshire  border  from  Lake  Umbagog  south- 
ward to  the  big  loop  of  the  Androscoggin  from  Gorham 
to  Bethel  drained  principally  by  this  river  and  its 
branches.  Portions  of  this  territory  are  fairly  well 
known,  particulariy  around  Gorham  and  Grafton 
Notch,  while  other  parts,  less  accessible,  though  con- 
taining many  rugged  mountains,  deep  notches,  and 
some  tracts  of  virgin  forest,  are  seldom  visited  by 
trampers.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  next 
decade  will  see  a  marked  development  of  this  territory 
with  many  new  trails  to  peaks  and  other  natural 
features  how  inaccesable  except  to  those  of  experience. 

The  range  of  mountains  extending  from  Mt.  Ha3res 
in  Gorham  N.E.  across  the  Maine  border  to  Speckled 
Mt.  in  Grafton  has  been  given  the  name  Mahoosuc 
Range.  Many  of  the  peaks  have  trails  from  one  or 
more  ades  and  an  A.  M.  C.  trail  extends  from  Speckled 
Mt.  to  Shelburne. 

Between  Goose  Eye  and  Speckled  are  two  deep 
notches  which,  on  account  of  their  inaccessibility,  are 
comparatively  Httle  known.  Some  confusion  exists 
as  to  which  shotdd  properly  be  called  Mahoosuc 
Notch,  as  the  name  Fulling  Mill  Notch  is  applied 
locally  to  the  deeper  of  the  two.  The  name  Mahoosuc 
Notch  is  here  applied  to  that  deep  deft  leading  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  between  FulHng  Mill  and  Mahoosuc 
Mountains,  shown  by  Sweetser  in  his  panorama  from 
Mount  Washington.  This  notch  is  extremely  narrow^ 
is  walled  in  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  has  been  likened 
by   some   to    Dixville   Notch,   though   incomparably 

(45) 
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wilder.  The  floor  of  the  notch  is  filled  with  boulders 
piled  in  great  confusion  beneath  Which  are  caves  filled 
with  unmelting  snow;  it  much  resemble*  the  Lost 
River.  The  notch  is  drained  by  a  tributary  of  the  Bull 
Branch  of  Sunday  River,  and  the  Mahoosuc  Range 
Trail  now  goes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Notch. 
The  Notch  can  best  be  reached  from  the  Success  Pond 
road  by  a  trail  cut  in  1916.    Se^  p*  49* 

As  far  N.  as  Lat.  44®  30',  just  S.  of  Mt.  Goose  Eye, 
this  region  is  shown  on  the  Bethel  and  Gorham  sheets 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  As  the  northern  part 
is  not  covered  by  the  government  maps  reference 
for  trails  should  be  had  to  the  Shelbume  and 
Grafton  Notch  sectional  maps  in  this  volunie*  Of 
general  maps,  Walker's  map  of  Central  and  Northtern 
New  Hampshire,  and  that  of  the  Rangeley  and  Me- 
gantic  Region  of  Maine  are  probably  the  best,  though 
on  a  small  scale,  inaccurate  and  deficient  in  many 
particulars. 

The  area  covered  by  this  section  is  so  great  that  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  to  trampers  the  differ^at 
peaks  have  been  grouped  and  are  listed  below  in  rela- 
tion to  the  town  or  locality  from  which  they  can  most 
readily  be  climbed: 
From  Berlin,  N.  H.,  via  the  Success  Pond  road — ^Mt. 
Goose  Eye;  Mt.  Success;  Mahoosiuc  Notch*  Ma- 
hoosuc  Range  Trail. 
From  Gorham,  N.  H. — Mt»  Hayes. 
From   Shelbume,   N.   H.— Mt.   Shelburne-Moriah; 
Middle  Moriah;  Bald  Cap  Peak  and  Dream  Lake; 
Dryad  Fall  and  Gentian  Pond;  Mahoosuc  Range 
Trail;  Gentian  Pond  to  Success  road;  Mt.  Carlo; 
Green  Mt.  (Bear  Mt.);  Lead  Mine  Bri<tee  Reserva- 
tion. 
From    Gilead,    Maine — ^Tamble-Down-'Dick    Mt.; 
Little  Bear  Mt.;  Campbell  Mt. 
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From  Bethel,  Maine— Locke  Mt.;  Mt.  Caribou;  Mt. 
Abram. 

From  Bethel  via  Ketchum — Mt.  Goose  Eye  Oi 
routes);  Fulling  Mill  Mountain;  Mahoo^uc  Moun- 
tain and  Notch;  Notch  2:  Speck  Pond. 

From  Grafton  Notch — Pu^le  Mt.;  Sunday  River 
Whitecap;  Bear  River  Whitecap  (Saddkbackji; 
Speckled  Mt.  (Old  Speck). 

From  Berlin  via  the  Success  Road. 

The  Success  Road,  formerly  a  lumber  railroad  but 
now  a  carriage  and  automobile  road,  runs  from  Berlin 
to  Success  Pond,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles. 
With  easy  grades  it  ascends  from  Berlin  and  winds 
around  the  north  slopes  of  the  Hayes-Baldcap  group, 
past  the  foot  of  North  Baldcap  and  Mt.  Success  which 
can  be  ascended  from  it.  The  latter  has  a  splendid 
view  from  its  open  top. 

Nine  miles  from  Berlin  Station  b  Camp  9,  an  aban- 
doned farm  clearing  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  barn  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  peak  of  Mt.  Goose  Eye  rises  to  the 
S.E.  in  a  tmiqUe  and  most  impressive  manner,  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  clearing  fine  views  are  had 
of  the  Percy  Peaks  and  the  peaks  to  the  N. 

Mt.  Goose  Eye  (Mt.  Goose  "Biih).    (A.  M.  G.) 

Mt.  Goose  Eye  (3,854  ft.)  in  Riley,  Maine,  can  be 
ascended  from  the  Success  road  by  a  trail  cut  in  the 
summer  of  1914  by  members  of  the  Randolph  Mountain 
Club.  The  ascent  can  also  be  made  from  the  south 
hotn  Bethel  via  Ketchum,  Maine  (see  p.  67).  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  this  mountain  is  in  doubt>  though 
some  claim  it  to  be  ** Goose  High,"  as  the  geese  in  their 
flights  southward  from  the  Rangeleys  are  said  to  fly  just 
high  enough  to  clear  its  top. 

Dbscription.  Leave  the  Success  Pond  carriage 
road  at  Camp  9.    A  large  sign  is  on  a  t^ll  birch  at  the 
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R.  of  the  clearing  not  far  from  the  road  and  visible 
though  hardly  legible  from  it.  Follow  along  the  line 
of  an  old  lumber  railroad  which  first  skirts  the  R.  side 
of  the  clearing,  then  passes  to  the  E.  across  the  clearing 
(crossing  two  brooks)  to  a  point  nearly  ^  m.  from  the 
road.  There,  at  a  path  sign,  leave  the  old  railroad 
bed  and  turn  to  the  R.,  and  at  another  path  sign  about 
30  rods  beyond  enter  an  oki  logging  road  which  skirts 
the  E.  side  of  the  fieki  and  enters  the  woods,  gradually 
rising.  At  junctions  with  other  wood  roads  there  are 
path  signs  and  abandoned  blazes.  About  %  m.  from 
the  clearing  is  a  spring,  not  certain  in  dry  weather.  The 
path  continues  to  rise,  with  view-points,  crosses  from 
the  R.  side  to  the  top  of  a  large  ridge  through  slash, 
then  enters  first  growth  woods  and  ascends  rapidly, 
emerging  from  the  woods  to  a  short  rocky  ridge  just 
below  and  northward  from  the  bare  west  summit,  on 
which  there  is  an  A.  M.  C.  cylinder. 

Distances.  Berlin  Sta.  to  path  9  m,;to  summit  12  m. 

Time.    2j^  to  3  hrs.  from  road  to  summit. 

A  few  rods  to  the  E.  of  the  summit  along  the  bare 
ridge  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  (see  p.  52)  leads  ia 
one  direction  S.  to  Mt.  Carlo  and  in  the  other  E.  to 
the  E.  and  N.  Peaks  of  Goose  Eye.  To  the  N.  of  the 
east  peak  of  the  mountain  is  a  deep  ravine  of  cirque- 
like formation,  which  is  drained  by  Goose  EyC  Brook, 
a  tributary  of  Bull  Branch  of  Sunday  River  (see  p.  68). 

Mt.  Success  (A.  M.  C). 

Mt.  Success*  (3,570  ft.)  in  Success,  N.  H.,  (reached 
also  from  Shelburne  on  the   S.  via   the   Mahooeuc 

*The  mountain  here  deseribed  is  the  hisheat  peak  in  the  town  of 
Success.  .  It  is  marked  '^Mt.  Ingalls"  on  tne  U.  s.  G.  S.  sheets  and 
(following  that  authority)  on  editions  of  the  A.  M.  0.  mspe  prior 
to  1920  and  is  so  referred  to  in  the  19 16  and  19 17  editions  of  this 
Yiock.  Careful  investigaton  indicates  the  nMne  Mt.  Success  to  be 
supported  by  better  authority.  The  true  Mt.  Ingalls  is  a  spur  of 
this  mountain  about  2  m.  S. 
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Range  Trail)  is  conveniently  accessible  by  the  Success 
Pond  road.  The  path  was  cut  in  191 5  by  Messrs- 
Pease,  I.  B.  Crosby  and  Bierstadt  of  the  Randolph  Mt. 
Club.  Leave  the  road  6.4  m.  from  Berlin  where  a 
wagon  road  turns  at  an  abrupt  angle  to  the  R.  and 
fords  a  small  brook.  Follow  this  wagon  road  up 
through  old  cuttings,  over  ledges,  with  views  to  the 
N.  and  S.,  to  a  logging  camp  (in  use  in  1914)  in  sight 
of  and  a  little  below  the  peak  of  the  mountain.  This 
camp  with  abundant  springs  in  its  vicinity,  is  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  Mt.  Success  near  the  top  of  the  large 
log  chute,  which  can  be  seen  as  a  landmark  many 
miles  away.  From  the  camp  the  path  bears  toward  the 
summit,  which  it  keeps  in  sight.  About  }/$  m.  below 
the  Summit  it  joins  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  (p.  51) 
which  it  follows  to  the  R.  It  is  cleared  through  a 
belt  of  scrub  and  emerges  on  the  open  summit  a  few 
rods  below  the  remains  of  the  triangulatign  station 
of  the  Topographical  Survey  where  there  is  an  A.  M. 
C.  register. 

Distance.    Road  to  summit  3  to  3K  m. 

Time.    Road  to  summit  2  hrs. 
MaliOQsuc  Notch  (A.  M.  C). 

(from  the  W.). 

Leave  the  Success  Pond  Road  at  a  large  clearing  (old 
camp)  1 1.7  m.from  Berlin  (altitude  1,600  ft.),  at  a  sign 
"Mahoosuc  Notch."  Follow  the  grassy  grade  of  an 
old  lumber  R.  R.  through  the  clearing  and  bushea, 
bearing  to  the  R.  and  crossing  a  small  brook.  A. .few 
hundred  yards  beyond  pass  the  ruins  of  an  old  caitip, 
cross  the  main  l»iook  and  turning  sharply  to  L.  follow 
up  a  little  way  from  and  parallel  with  its  farther  side 
(path  signs).  After  about  H  m.  more  through  pas* 
tures  the  trail  enters  the  woods  and  follows  old  log- 
ging roads,  crossing  the  brook  several  times  and 
climbing  steadily.     At  about  the  height  of  land  in 
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Mahoosuc  Notch  (about  3  m.  from  the  road)  it  meets 
the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  (see  p.  52).  Here  the  val- 
ley, which  has  been  an  ordinary  one,  changes  sharply 
to  a  chamber  formation  similar  to  the  Ice  Gulch  in 
Randolph,  and  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Notch,  which  have 
not  been  visible  at  all  on  the  lower  part  of  the  path, 
come  in  sight.      * 

In  order  to  see  the  Notch,  one  should  follow  the 
Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  half-way  through,  as  the  diffs 
and  boulders  become  more  interesting  as  one  goes  east- 
ward. 

Distance.     Road  to  head  of  Notch  2^^  m. 

Time.     iJ^  hrs. 

Mahoosuc  Range  Trail.     (A.  M.  G.) 

This  A.  M.  C.  trail  leading  from  Shelburne  to 
Speckled  Mountain  (Old  Speck)  was  cleared  by  the 
Department  of  Trails  in  the  years  19 18- 192 1. 

From  the  Shelburne  Station  cross  the  track  and 
follow  the  road  N.,  crossing  the  Androscoggin  River 
on  the  iron  bridge.  Turn  L.  on  the  Gorham-Shel- 
burne  highway  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  and  follow 
it  W.  about  3^  m.  across  Austm  Mill  Brook.  Leave 
the  highway  on  the  W.  side  of  the  brook  and  take  a 
farm  or  logging  road  leading  to  the  R.  The  road 
passes  through  a  gate  and  bears  R.  through  a  pas- 
ture. In  a  few  rods  it  turns  L.  and  enters  the  woods. 
About  J/^  m.  further  on  it  reaches  a  private  camp 
known  as  the  "Wigwam"  to  which  point  it  is  pas- 
sable for  automobiles.  (The  Wigwam  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  yellow  trail  which  starts  from  the  gate 
in  the  pasture  back  of  the  Scudder  cottage.)  In  Ji 
m.  the  road  crosses  the  brook,  passes  through  a  ruined 
logging  camp  and  recrosses  the  brook.  About  }/^  m. 
beyond  it  crosses  a  small  brook  and  in  another  34  m. 
crosses  the  larger  brook  which  may  be  followed  up 
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to  Dryad  Fall  (see  p.  59).  In  a  few  hundred  feet  the 
road  passes  through  the  ruins  of  a  large  logging  camp 
keeping  rather  to  the  R.  About  i  m.  further  on  it 
crosses  the  brook  which  drains  Gentian  Pond  and  the 
trail  soon  begins  the  steep  climb  of  about  3^  m.  to  the 
Pond.  A  rough  trail  which  crosses  the  outlet  and 
skirts  the  L.  side  of  the  Pond  leads  to  the  inlet  brook 
at  the  further  end,  a  good  camping  place. 

The  main  trail  turns  sharply  R.  at  the  outlet  and 
climbs  in  about  3^  m.  to  the  top  of  the  steep  peak 
whose  ledges  overlook  the  Pond  from  the  E.  It  then 
descends  more  gradually  to  a  col  where  water  is  found, 
dimbs  over  two  steep  humps,  both  stripped  by  lum- 
bering, and  then  attacks  the  side  of  Mt.  Success. 
For  the  next  ^  m.  through  a  lumbered  waste  the  grade 
is  steep  and  the  footing  rough.  Then  the  trail  enters 
the  forest  for  a  stretch,  crosses  more  lumbering,  climbs 
over  open  ledges  with  an  outlook  to  the  S.W.,  passes 
through  a  belt  of  high  scrub  and  finally  comes  out  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Success  (p.  48). 

The  trail  here  turns  to  the  L.  and  descends  through 
scrub  to  the  head  of  the  lumbering.  The  trail  to  the 
Success  Pond  Road  (p.  49)  soon  diverges  to  the  L. 
while  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  continues  N.  some- 
times following  lumber  roads,  and  agaih  crossing 
through  slash  or  patches  of  green  forest^  It  climbs 
well  up  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ridge  marked  3330  on  the 
map  and  then  descends  in  a  general  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, crossing  the  State  line,  into  Maine.  It  keeps 
nearly  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  passes  throi^h  three  • 
small  cols,  the  two  easterly  ones  having  the  nature  of 
box  ravines.  (From  the  E*  one  logging  roads  may 
easily  be  followed  out  N.W.  to  the  Success  Pond  Road 
at  Camp  9.)  The  trail  now  climbs  steadily  to  the  bare 
S.W.  summit  of  Mt.  Carlo  from  which  there  is  an  ex* 
cetlent  view.    It  then  passes  to  the  5.  of  the  woodod 
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N.E.  summit,  descends  N.E.  passing  through  a  moun- 
tain meadow  to  the  col  and  turning  more  N.  climbs  the 
steep  S.  side  of  Mt.  Goose  Eye.  It  comes  out  on 
the  open  ridge  about  200  yards  E.  of  the  main  (W,) 
peak,  which  is  reached  by  a  side  path  (p.  48).  The 
main  trail  then  turns  sharply  to  the  R.  (E.)  and 
keeping  on  the  crest  of  the  bare  ridge  it  enters  the 
scrub  in  about  200  yards.  It  then  continues  in 
the  same  direction  through  the  col  and  climbs 
steeply  through  woods  and  open  to  the  bare  sum- 
mit of  the  East  Peak.  Here  it  turns  sharply  N. 
down  the  bare  ridge,  entering  the  scrub  at  the  E.  side 
of  the  open.  Beyond  the  col  the  trail  runs  in  the  open 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  North  Peak,  except  for  an  'm* 
teresting  box  ravine,  where  water  is  probably  perma- 
nent. At  the  foot  of  the  North  Peak  the  trail  passes 
through  a  patch  of  woods,  then  climbs  through  the 
open  to  the  summit.  Here  it  turns  £.  along  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  and  swings  N.E.  down  the  steep  slope, 
winding  through  several  patches  of  scrub.  At  the  foot 
of  the  steep  slope  it  enters  the  woods,  slabs  the  W. 
face  of  the  ridge,  and  descends  to  the  col,  where  water 
is  found.  It  then  turns  ^arply  to  the  L.  and  ascends, 
coming  into  the  open  about  ^  m.  below  the  sununit 
of  the  South  Peak  of  Fulling  Mill  Mountain.  At  this 
peak  the  trail  turns  sharply  to  the  L.  runs  through  the 
meadow  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  descends  in  general 
N.W.  through  woods,  first  gradually  then  steeply  to 
the  head  of  Mahoosuc  Notch.  Here  the  A.  M.  C. 
Path  to  Success  Pond  Ro€ul  turns  sharply  to  the  L. 
(S.W.)  (see  p.  50)  and  the  main  trail  ttirns  sharply  to 
the  R.  (N.E.)  and  enters  Mahoosuc  Notch*  It  de- 
scends the  entire  length  of  the  Notch,  passing  through 
several  boulder  caverns.  On  the  rocks  it  is  marked 
with  white  paint.  Great  care  shoukl  be  exercised  in 
the  Notch  on  account  of  the  loose  and  slippery  mOM 
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which  covers  many  of  the  rocks  and  frequenidy  con- 
ceals   dangerous    holes. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Notch  the  brook  and  k>gging 
roads  may  be  followed  down  to  Ketcbum  (p.  69). 
The  main  trail,  however,  leaves  the  brook,  bearing  to 
the  L.  and  ascending  gradually  and  after  slabbing  the 
eastern  end  c^  Mahoosuc  Mountain  for  about  H  m. 
emerges  on  the  logging  road  which  leads  up  the  valley 
of  Notch  2.  It  follows  up  this  road  about  150  yards, 
and  then  crosses  to  the  N.  side  of  the  brook. 

The  trail  then  ascends  through  old  lumbering,  winds 
among  rocks  and  ledges,  and  clindis  through  fine  fore^, 
in  general  slabbing  the  ridge  of  Mahoosuc  Arm  at  a 
very  steep  angle.  A  litde  more  than  half  way  ttp, 
at  a  tree  marked  by  three  blazes,  it  passes  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  little  flume,  in  which  toaier  may  usually  be 
found.  Near  the  top  of  the  Arm  the  trail  propeeds 
idong  ledges  and  deer  runs  to  the  bare  summit  and  then 
for  about  }4  ni.  follows  the  windings  of  the  open  ridg^, 
S.E.,  N»E.  and  N.,  then  drops  deeply  about  }i  m. 
to  Speck  Pond,  which  it  passes  at  the  outlet*  (see  p.  70). 
This  pond,  lying  at  an  devation  of  about  3,500  it. 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  state*  It  is  bordered  with 
thick  woods  and  is  reported  to  be  250  ft.  deep. 

The  trail  then  climbs  about  Urn.  to  the  S.E.  end 
of  the  next  hump  on  the  ridge,  where  it  joins  an  old  trail 
leading  to  the  top  of  Speckled  Mountain.  It  passes 
over  this  hump  and  slabs  the  E.  face  of  a  second  small 
hump. 

In  the  gully  beyond,  a  side  trail  leads  E.  a  lew  yards 
to  a  spring.  The  main  trail  then  climbs  to  the  open 
shoulder  of  Speckled  Mountain.  Up  this  open  ridge 
the  trail  is  not  jnarked  and  there  is  no  definite  footway, 
but  one  has  only  to  keep  on  its  crest  by  any  con- 
venient noute.  Near  the  top  of  the  shoulder  the  tmil 
bears  to  the  R«  and  again  enters  the  woods,  and  fol- 
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lows  the  wooded  crest  about  }/i  m.  to  the  stunmit  of 
Speckled  Mountain  (see  p.  75). 

In  traversing  the  trait  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
following  points  should  be  noted. — ^The  b^inning  of 
the  trail  on  Speckled  Mountain  will  be  found  diverging 
to  the  L.  from  the  fire  warden's  trail,  a  few  rods  from 
the  observation  platform. — In  leaving  the  open  dioulder 
of  Speckled  Mountain,  the  entrance  to  scrub  is  not 
conspicuous,  but  is  marked  by  a  cairn  and  sign.-T-Ju8t 
below  the  crest  of  the  ridge  N.  of  Speck  Pond,  the  trail 
diverges  to  the  L.  from  the  old  ttaiL — ^In  descending 
from  the  open  summit  of  Mahoosuc  Arm,  care  should 
be  eioercised  at  a  point  just  within  the  woods,  ^ere  the 
trail  turns  abruptly  to  the  R.  from  the  deer  run  which 
it  has  been  folk>wing. — In  descending  the  short  stretch 
of  logging  road  S.  of  the  brook  that  flows  out  of  Notch  2 , 
the  path  diverges  to  the  R.  just  above  a  is^t.  boulder. 
—On  the  summits  of  Ftdling  Mill  Mt.  and  the  N.  and 
£,  peaks  of  Mt.  Goose  Eye  the  trail  turns  at  almost  a 
right  angle  in  each  instance.— The  main  (W.)  peak 
of  Mt.  Goose  Eye  doeanot  lie  on  the  M^hooeuc  Range 
Trail  proper,  but  is  reached  by  a  short  side  path  con- 
tinumg  straight  ahead  W.  up  the  ridge  from  the  point 
where  the  former  trail  turns  S.  toward  Mt..  Carlo* 

Distances.  Shelbume^Gorham  highway  to  Gen- 
tian Pond  3^  m.;  to  Mt.  Success  6ii  m.;  to  Mt. 
Carlo,  9Ji  m.;  to  W.  Peak  Mt.  Goose  Eye  11  m.;  to 
East  Peak  iij^  m.;  to  North  Peak  laj^  m.;  to  Putting 
Mill  Mt.  13^  m.;  to  head  of  Mahoosuc  Notch  15  m^; 
to  foot  of  Notch  16  m.;  to  Mahoosuc  Ann  18  m.;  to 
Speck  Pond  18^  m.;  to  Speckled  Mt.  20}^  m. 

Times.  Shelburne-Gorham  highway  to  Gentian 
Pond  2H  ^^'l  to  Mt.  Success  5H  ^^;  to  Mt. 
Carlo  8^  hrs.;  to  W.  Peak  Mt.  Goose  Eye 
9^  hrs.;  to  E.  Peak  10  hrs.;  to  N.  Peak  io)i  hrav; 
to  FiiUing  MiU  Mt.  i2}i  lu».;.to  head  oC  MahoowiC 
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Notch  12^  hrs.;  to  foot  of  Notch  14  hrs.;  to  Mahoo- 
suc  Arm  1$%  hrs. ;  to  Speck  Pond  16}^  hrs. ;  to  Speckled 
Mt.  18  hrs.  These  times  do  not  allow  for  stops  on 
the  summits  or  for  exploring  Mahoosuc  Notch,  and  at 
least  another  hour  should  be  allowed  for  the  latter. 
As  the  entire  trip  is  too  long  to  be  taken  in  one  day  by 
any  but  the  most  vigorous,  comfortable  camp  sites  may 
be  found  at  Gentian  Pond,  in  the  col  between  Mt. 
Goose  Eye  and  Fulling  Mill  Mt.  and  at  Speck  Pond. 

From  Gorham. 

Mt.  Hayes. 

Mt.  Hayes  (2,600  ft.)  is  situated  in  the  towns  of 
Gorhani  and  Shelburne,  and  is  about  2  J^  m.  N.  E.  of 
Gorham  Village  (800  ft.).  It  is  a  rough,  misshapen 
mass  rising  from  the  N.  bank  of  the  Androscoggin 
River  and  was  named  for  a  former  proprietor  of  the 
Alpine  House. 

Follow  the  street  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mt.  Madison 

House  garage  to  its  end  at  the  Androscoggin  River. 

By  applying  at  the  last  house  on  the  L.  one  may  get 

ferried  across  the  river.     From  the  further  shore  a 

few  steps  up  the  bank  brings  one  to  a  wood  road 

paralleling  the  river.    Turn  to  the  L.  on  this  for  a  short 

distance  and  another  cart  path  will  be  found  diverging 

to  the  R.  Up  hill,  which  should  be  followed.     This 

point  may  also  be  reached  as  follows:    Cross  the  river 

by  the  foot  bridge  under  the  B.  &  M.  R.R.  bridge 

about  1%  m.  from  Gorham  village  on  the  highway  to 

Berlin.    On  the  east  bank  take  the  cart  path  to  the  R. 

through  pastures  along  the  river,  passing  a  house  and 

barn,  and  crossing  the  canal  through  the  power  house. 

Beyond  the  power  house  keep  to  the  right  across  a 

gravelly  dump,  along  the  river.    At  the  farther  comer 

of  the  clearing  a  cart  road  will  be  found  leading  through 

pleasant  woods  and  a  pasture,  parallel  to  the  river, 

but  a  little  distance  back  from  it,  to  the  point  reached 
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^by  the  path  first  described.  Here  the  up  hill  cart  path 
is  to  be  taken  to  the  L.  This  route  has  the  advantage 
of  not  depending  on  boats,  but  the  crossing  of  the  An- 
droscoggin by  the  foot-bridge  has  sometimes  been 
forbidden,  because  certain  gardens  on  the  east  bank 
have  suffered  depredations.  Taking  the  up  hill  cart 
path  (thus  reached  by  either  route)  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  gradual  ascent  to  the  height  of  land  about 
^  m.  from  the  river.  Here  a  cairn  and  a  sign  on  a 
birch  tree  will  be  seen  to  the  R.  of  the  road.  The  path 
at  this  point  leaves  the  road  (which  continues  to  Mas- 
cot Pond  and  the  Lead  Mine)  swings  sharply  to  the  R. 
and  ascends  through  a  small  growth.  In  3^  m.  from 
the  road,  a  sign  indicates  a  branch  path  leading  to  the 
R.  in  a  short  distance  to  Point  Lookout,  a  charming 
view-point. 

The  Mt.  Hayes  trail  continues  to  ascend  at  'an  easy 
grade,  passing  an  indistinct  path  which  leads  to  the 
R.  Waler  is  found  to  the  R.  of  the  path  close  to  a 
corduroy  bridge.  The  way  is  somewhat  roi^h  but 
comparatively  easy  and  is  never  steep.  The  Mount 
Washington  Range  can  be  seen  from  time  to  time  by 
looking  backward  through  the  trees. 

A  short  distance  before  reaching  the  summit  (about 
Ji  m.)  Popsy  Spring  is  passed.  This  is  to  the  L.  of 
the  path  and  always  affords  excellent  waieff  Several 
trails  will  be  seen  leading  up  from  near  this  point,  but 
.  they  unite  in  a  short  distance.  The  path  emerges  on 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  bare,  ledgy  summit  of  Mt.  Hayes. 
It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  on  the  summit  and 
intending  to  descend,  for  the  way  is  not  clearly  marked 
at  this  point.  The  views  from  this  summit  are  ex- 
cellent, particularly  of  the  Mount  Washington  Range, 
Gorham  and  the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin.  Blue- 
berries abound  near  the  summit,  but  no  water  is  found 
there. 
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Distances.  From  the  Square  at  Gorfaam  Village 
to  Point  Lookout  path  ^  m.;  to  Popsy  Spring  2ji  m.; 
to  summit  2j^  m. 

Times.  From  2)4  to  4  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for 
the  ascent;  the  time  for  the  descent  is  perhaps  }^  less. 

From  Shelbume. 
Mt.  Shelbume-Moriah. 

Mt.  Shelbume-Moriah  (3,750  ft.)  can  be  ascended 
from  Shelburne  by  logging  roads  which  extend  well  up 
on  the  mountain  through  the  valley  of  Clement  Brook. 
Take  the  road  S.W.  from  Shelbume  station,  then  tum 
to  the  L.  on  the  main  highway  and  about  100  yds. 
beyond  the  small  iron  bridge  tum  to  the  R.  into  a 
cart-road  which  follows  up  through  the  pastures.  At 
I'i  m.  pass  through  the  bars  and  a  short  distance 
further  on  cross  the  stream  on  a  small  foot-bridge. 
The  road  then  enters  the  woods.  The  tramper  must 
not  cross  the  brook,  but  keep  on  the  E.  bank  until  the 
ruins  of  an  old  camp  are  passed  on  the  R.  at  2^  m. 
Within  a  short  distance  the  brook  is  crossed*  and  the 
main  logging  road  followed  in  a  W.  and  S.W.  direc- 
tion for  2  m.  to  its  end,  from  which  point  the  tramper 
should  strike  for  the  crest  of  the  ridge  along  which  the 
blazed  boundary  line  of  the  National  Forest  can  be 
foHowed  in  a  S.  to  S.W.  direction  (with  rough  going)  to 
the  summit  plateau.  The  top  is  covered  with  low  scmb 
which,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  view.  On 
the  summit  will  be  found  a  stone  cairn  marking  a 
survey  line  of  the  National  Forest  and  another  mark- 
ing the  true  summit. 

Distances.  Station  to  cart-path  J^  m.;  to  foot- 
bridge J^  m.;  to  ruined  camp  3  m.;  to  end  of  logging 
road  5  m.;  to  summit  6  to  6J^  m. 

*Prom  this  point  by  foUowii^  up  the  east  branch  of  the  brook 
over  sloping  ledges  to  its  head  and  then  striking  directly  thtoni^ 
the  woods  to  th^  summit  a  somevMt  easier  though  knger  toute 
wiU  be  found  than  that  described  below.  Water  also  is  found  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  brook  a  short  distance  below  the  summit. 
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Time.    Station  to  summit  4  to  5  hrs. 

From  Mt.  Shelburne  Moriah,  Mt.  Moriah  can  be 
reached  througli  dense  scrub  over  Middle  Moriah 
Mountain  by  following  in  a  general  way  the  boundary 
line  of  the  Wild  River  National  Forest. 

Bald  Cap  Peak  and  Dream  Lake. 

Bald  Cap  Peak  (2»7$o  ft.)  a  lower  summit  of  Bald 
Cap  Dome  (3,100  ft.)  in  the  northerly  part  of  Shelburne, 
can  best  be  climbed  from  that  village.  Take  the 
road  N.  E.  from  Shelburne  station,  cross  the  Andros- 
coggin and  at  ^  m,  turn  to  the  L.  Follow  the  road 
about  I  m.  to  Gates'  cottage.  Here  turn  to  the  R.  and 
pass  up  into  the  pasture,  keeping  along  the  W.  boundary 
fence.  Follow  the  fence  about  }^  m.  to  where  the 
blazed  trail  begins.  At  about  2%ia,  from  the  statu>n 
an  outlook  is  obtained  from  some  ledges  a  f^w  steps 
to  the  L.  The  trail  then  ascends  into  a  small  gully 
where  the  Uisl  water  can  be  had  before  reaching 
Dream  Lfake.  The  trail  then  ascends  rapidly  and  at 
3^  m.. comes  out  on  the  ledges  of  Middle  Mountain. 
(The  section  of  trail  S.  of  this  point  is  very  blind.) 
From  this  point  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  An- 
droscoggin Valley  and  adjac^t  mountains.  To  the 
N.  are  seen  the  firerscarred  ledges  of  Bald  Cap  Peak. 
The  trail  then  descends  but  soon  begins  to  climb  rapid- 
ly. (This  region  has  recently  been  logged,  but  little 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  if  the  blazes  are  kept 
constantly  in  sight.)  At  4}^  m.  the  summit  of  Bald 
Cap  Peak  is  reached.  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
but  little  better  than  that  obtained  from  Middle 
Mountain,  as  it  is  restricted  to  the  S.E.  and  W.  A 
trail  leading  N.  from  Bald  Cap  Peak  descends  in  about 
H  m.  to  Dream  Lake,  a  marshy  tarn  in  the  depression 
between  Bald  Cap  Peak  and  Dome. 

Distances.    Station  to  Gates*  1%  m.;  to  Middle 
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Mountain  3>^  m.;  to  Bald  Cap  Peak  4^^  m.;  to  Dream 
Lake  4%  m. 

TiMfis.     Station    to    Gates'    45    min.;    to    Middle 
Mountain  r  hr.  45  min.;  to  Bald  Cap  Peak  2  hrs. 
30  min.;  to  Dream  Lake  3  hrs. 
Dryad  Fall. 

Dryad  Fall,  one  of  the  highest  cascades  in  the 
mountains,  is  very  interesting  for  a  few  days  after  a 
rain  as  the  several  reaches  of  the  cascades  fall  at  least 
300  ft.  over  steep  ledges.  From  the  hill  back  of  Phil- 
hrook  Farm  the  ledges  can  be  distinctly  seen  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  white  thread  of  water  when  there  is  any. 

Follow  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  from  the  high- 
way about  1 5i  m.  to  the  brook  ion  which  Dryad  Fall 
13  located  (p.  50).  The  stream  can  be  followed  up  a 
short  distance  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  It  will  be  found 
easier  to  cross  below  the  fall  and  climb  up  on  the  N. 
bank  as  on  the  other  side  the  ledge  is  steep  and  difficult. 
If  a  path  is  desired  continue  on  the  Mahoosuc  Range 
Trail  to  the  logging  camp  just  beyond  the  brook  where 
at  the  L.  side  of  the  camp  will  be  found  au  okl  aban- 
doned snow-plow.  Take  the  L.  fork,  which  leads  up 
an  old  snubbing  road  and  rejoins  the  Bald  Cap  logging 
road  where  it  crosses  the  stream  above  the  fall.  This 
road,  after  it  crosses  the  stream  continues,  with  sever- 
al branches,  practically  to  the  height  of  land  and  by 
crossing  to  the  W.  through  this  notch.  Dream  Lake 
will  be  found  just  over  the  divide.  The  brook  flow- 
ing from  the  lake  can  be  followed  down  W.  of  Bald 
Cap  Peak,  passing  just  under  the  spruce-covered 
Qone  of  Bald  Cap  Dome.  There  is  an  interesting 
series  of  small  cascades  and  about  i  m.  down  from 
the  lake  is  Giant  Falls,  another  high  cascade  over 
steep  ledges.  From  these  falls  an  old  logging  road, 
badly  ruined  at  the  upper  end  leads  out  to  the  highway 
about  iJi  m.  E.  of  Lead  Mine  Bridge.  ,  ♦ 
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Gentian  Pond  and  Success  Pond  Road. 

From  Gentian  Pond  on  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail 
the  Success  Pond  road  can  be  reached  by  crossing 
through  a  pass  between  North  Baldcap  and  Bald  Cap 
Dome  and  descending  by  lo^ng  roads  and  an  aban- 
doned branch  of  the  Success  Railroad  to  the  road.  A 
day's  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  trip.    . 

Mt.  Success. 

Mt.  Success*  (3,570  ft.)  in  Success,  N.  H.,  can  be 
reached  from  Shelbume  in  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
by  the  way  of  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail.     (See  p.  50.) 

Green  Mountain  (Bear  Mt.)  and  Mt.  Carlo. 

These  peaks  ca^  be  reached  from  the  south  via  the 
Ingalis  River  logging  road.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Carlo 
18  not  recommendedi  as  the  difficulties  are  great  and 
the  views  inferior  to  those  from  Mts.  Success  and 
Goose  Eye.  The  south  face,  up  which  the  ascent 
would  be  made  from  the  head  of  Ingalis  River,  has 
been  badly  burned. 

Green  Mountain. 

Green  Mountain  (2,800  ft.)  the  westerly  and  highest 
peak  of  Bear  Mountain,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
peaks  in  the  entire  region.  The  summit,  which  is 
covered  with  low  scrub  and  moss,  offers  unobstructed 
views  except  to  the  east. 

For  the  ascent  of  either  of  these  peaks  follow  the 
Ingalis  River  logging  road  about  4^^  m.  to  the 
west  branch  and  continue  about  iH  ni.,  then  cross 
to  the  E.  bank  just  below  the  cabin  of  the  Gilead 
Gun  Club,  which  is  at  the  forks  of  the  stream. 
For  Green  Mountain,  take  the  east  branch  of  the 
stream  at  this  point  and  follow  it  to  its  head,  whence 
it  is  a  short  climb  to  the  summit. 

•See  Note  p.  48. 
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For  Mt.  Carlo,  continue  on  logging  roads,  following 
up  the  main  stream,  thence  northward  without  path 
through  the  burned  area  to  the  summit. 

Lead  Mine  Bridge  RMervatloii. 

This  reservation,  thirty-seven  acres  in  extent,  was 
given  to  the  A.  M.  C.  by  Miss  Anne  Whitney  of  Boston 
in  1897  and  191 1.  It  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Shel- 
bume  upon  both  banks  of  the  Androscoggin  River  at 
a  point  about  2  m.  from  the  village  and  3  m.  from 
Gorham,  where  the  Mine  Bridge  crosses  the  river. 
The  view  is  up  stream,  with  Mts.  Madison  and  Adams 
over  it  and  Mount  Washington  to  the  left,  the  river 
forming  a  beautiful  foreground.  It  is  starred  by 
Baedeker  and  was  characterized  by  Starr  King  in  his 
"White  Hills"  as  one  which  at  once  captivates  the  eye 
and  not  only  claims  front  rank  among  the  richest 
landscapes  in  New  Hampshire,  but  impresses  travellers 
from  Europe  **as  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures  which 
have  been  shown  to  them  on  the  earth."  The  lead 
mine,  long  ago  abandoned,  is  2  m.  from  the  bridge  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  river  in  a  deep  ravine,  where  are 
found  veins  of  copper,  zinc  and  silver-bearing  lead  ore. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Kendall  of  New  York, 
the  A.  M.  C.  received  in  1919,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  adjoining  the  above  and  this  has  been  added  to 
the  Reservation. 

From  Gilead,  Maine. 
TuaiblCHDown-Dlek  and  Bear  Mountains. 

Tumble-Down-EHck  Mountain  (about  1,700  ft.) 
is  a  very  ledgy  spur  of  Bear  Mountain  which  projects 
intb  the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin  River  about  2 
m.  E.  of  Gilead  Village.  It  affords  fine  views  of  the 
Carter-Moriah  and  Mount  Washingtbn  Ranges.  The 
easiest  route  is  up  the  S.E.  skle  of  the  spur,  starting 
from  the  road  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  2^4  tn,  E.  of 
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the  wire  bridge  at  Gilead.  After  ascendmg  some  400 
ft.  the  crest  of  the  ridge  furnishes  the  easiest  going  as 
well  as  the  best  views.  With  only  short  patches  of 
thin  scrub  the  way  over  the  ledges  can  be  followed  up 
Little  Bear  Mountain  (about  1,860  ft.)  and  on  to  Camp- 
bell Mountain  (about  2,880  ft.),  which  is  the  south 
peak  of  Bear,  Mountain.  The  summit  of  Campbell 
Mountain  is  ledgy,  while  the  actual  summit  of  Bear 
Mountain  is  wooded. 

It  is  possible,  though  a  long  and  strenuous  trip,  to 
reach  Mt.  Goose  Eye  from  Campbell  Mountain  by 
passing  over  the  summit  of  Bear  Mountain,  thence 
N.Wi  over  Larj'^  Brook  Mountain  (wooded),  then 
dropping  somewhat  ^nd  passing  around  the  head  of 
Sunday  River.  The  course  is  then  due  N.  along  the 
ridge  to  the  sunmiit  of  Mt.  Goose  Eye.  The  Bethel 
sheet  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  gives  full  details 
of  this  route  and  is  very  accurate.  Mt.  Goose  Eye  is 
just  N.  of  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Bethel  sheet  on  which 
only  the  lower  slopes  are  shown. 

Gilead  to  North  Chatham  via  Evans  Notch.     (U.  S.  P.  S.) 

From  the  railroad  station  (Grand  Trunk)  go  W. 
about  ]/2  m.  to  the  covered  bridge  over  Wild  Riven 
Take  L.  fork  of  the  road  before  crossing  the  bridge. 
This  is  marked  "U.  S.  F.  S."  and  is  a  fine  wagon  road 
3^  m.  to  Hastings,  an  abandoned  sawmill  village,  in 
a  beautiful  grass-grown  clearing.  The  Evans  Notch 
Trail  begins  here,  brandling  off  to  the  L.  from  the 
Wild  River  Road.  It  enters  the  E.  arm  of  the  V-shaped 
clearing^  crosses  to  the  E.  bank  of  Evans  B^ook,  and 
follows  the  logging  road  into  the  woods.  A  telephone 
wire  presently  appears  and  runs  about  3  m.  beyond- 
Hastings  to  Dam  Camp.  About  3  Ji  m.  from  Hastings 
is  a  government  sign.  Just  beyond,  this  the  L.  Fork 
of  the  old  lumber  road  runs  into  the  wilderness  N.  of 
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Speckled  Mountain.  The  Chatham  trail  turns  off 
sharply  to  the  R.  (sign).  This  turn  must  nat  be  missed^ 
In  100  yds.  it  crosses  to  the  W.  bank  of  Evansi  Brook 
and  the  ascent  begins.  A  good  U.  S.  F.  S.  trail  runs 
all  the  way  to  North  Chatham,  following  Cold  River 
beyond  the  height  of  land.  At  the  edge  of  the  first 
clearing  is  a  government  sign  reading  "7.J^  m.  to 
Hastings."  Cross  to  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  here 
and  pass  the  granite  foundations  of  the  old  mill  board- 
ing-house and  then  the  Brickett  house  to  the  highway 
above  the  bridge  at  the  state  line.  Cross  the  bridge 
and  just  beyond  it  bear  L.  down  the  road  to  Cold  Riyer 
Camp.  The  reverse  route  is  described  in  Section  III, 
where  further  details,  including  distances  and  times, 
will  be  found.  "  ^  . 

Mt.  Caribou^     (U.  S.  P.  S.) 

This  trail  leaves  the  Evans  Notch  Trail  about'  ^ ' 
m.  beyond  (S.E.)  the  point  where  the  latter  crosses 
Evans  Brook  at  the  end  of  the  branch  road  in  the  large 
clearing  at  Hastings.     It  ascends  gradually  through 
fine  woods,  following  Morrison   Brook  much  of  thfe' 
way,  and  joins  the  old  trail  (see  p.  64)  from  the  W. 
Bethel  side  a  few  rods  below  (and  in  sight  of)  the  Camp': 
near  the  spring  about  J^  m.  below  the  summit.   : 

Distance.    Evans  Notch  Trail  to  summit  3J4  m:. 

Time.    2}4  hrs. 

From  Bethel,  Maine. 

Locke  Mountain. 

Locke  Mountain  (about  1,900  ft.),  situated  4  nv.  to 
the  N.W.  of  Bethel  Village,  affords  a  pleasant  half 
day's  journey  and  a  view  of  the  whole  region  that  is 
not  surpassed  by  Mt.  Caribou  and  other  difficult 
peaks. 

To  reach  Locke  Mountain  the  road  to  Rumford  is 
followed  from  Bethel  to  North  Bethel,  where  the  road. 
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marked  "Sunday  River"  is  taken.  About  J^  m.  up 
this  road  a  white  house  with  mansard  roof  is  passed, 
and  a  few  rods  further  on  a  path  leads  to  the  L.  into 
a  hilly  pasture.  The  path  is  obscure  as  it  climbs  up  the 
steep  cleared  slope  to  the  summrt  of  the  spur  and  then 
strikes  off  to  the  W.S.W.  into  the  woods.  It  is  marked 
adross  the  open  spaces  by  sparse  cairns.  Do  not  try  to 
go  straight  ahead  as  that  route  leads  to  the  cliffs.  An 
open  space  will  soon  be  reached  and  should  be  crossed 
where  a  cow-path  leads  upward,  keeping  to  the  R.  The 
cow-path  leads  across  several  more  open  spaces  and 
finally  to  the  summit,  which  is  ledgy  with  clear  views 
in  several  directions. 

,Mt.  Caribou. 

The  name  of  this  mountain  i&  given  "Calabo"  In  the 
Walling  map  (1853)  of  Oxford  County,  Maine.  Lap- 
ham  in  his  history  of  the  town  of  Bethel  speaks  of  the 
use  of  this  and  the  more  usual  form. 

Mt.  Caribou  (2^28  ft.)  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Mason,  approximately  6  m.  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
station  at  West  Bethel.  The  mountain  is  best  ascended 
from  the  N.  side,  as  the  S.  side  (reached  from  the  small 
village  of  Mason)  is  pathless,  very  rugged  and  in  the 
upper  portion  covered  with  dense  scrub  fir.  For  this 
reason  the  mountain  is  described  in  this  section. 

On  the  N.  side  from  West  Bethel  the  ascent  is  very 
easy  and  the  round  trip  can  be  made  in  half  a  day, 
though  care  should  be  taken  in  the  confusion  of  log- 
ging" roads  that  cover  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Description.  From  West  Bethel  village  take  the 
highway  due  W.  toward  Gilead  and  Gorham  for  slight- 
ly over  a  mile.  Here  a  road,  called  locally  the  Bog 
road,  branches  off  to  the  S.W.  This  is  followed  past 
seven  houses  to  a  point  about  2]/^  vti.  from  the  main 
highway  where,  with  a  small  bridge  in  sight  just  ahead » 
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turn  to  the  L.  iato  what  Beems  to  be  d  dooryaircl^  Bass 
a  iiDii$e  aad  for  H  m^thls  wa^on  track  is  loUoived 
imtil'it  wioda  around  ao  oldrbara  1^  the  edce  ol  a 
atreaou  Wc^^oos  caa  be  used  to  this  points  where 
the  ciimb  begttxs.  A  logging  ro|Ml  is  foUowed  straight 
ah^d  throt^h  the  woods.  Some  lew  branche$,  clearly 
not  the  main  road,  leads  off  in  the  first  mile.  In  abpwt 
J^  m.  the  road  forks,  the  branches  uniting,  however, 
in  a  few  rods.  In  less  than  i]4  m.  the  road  comes 
out  into  an  open  space  at  the  further  end  pf  which  is 
a  logging  camp.  The  road  then  strikes  up  the  moun- 
tain due  S.  and  branches  repeatedly.  Of ,  the  two 
branches  seemingly  most  used,  take  the  one  to  the  L. 
which  passes  under  a  telephone  wire  aud  bears  E.  of- 
S.  over  a  hump  of  the  mountain.  At  the  branchings 
J^  to  Ji  m.  beyond  the  logging  camp  bear  to  the  R* 
The  logging  road  now  slabs  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain 
and  goes  into  a  little  valley  with  an  open,  slashed* 
boggy  bottom.  At  the  S.  end  of  this  valley  the  logging 
road  climbs  steeply,  slabbing  the  slopes  on  the  L. 

The  middle  of  the  three  branches,  badly  washed 
out,  is  the  proper  route;  it.  rises  steeply  for  %  m,  and 
then  becomes  a  fairly  level  trail  for  a  short  distance 
At  2%  m.  from  the  base  is  a  cabin.  Camp  Caribou, 
with  a  telephone  and  register.  Just  beyond  is  a  spring 
and  after  \i  m.  of  very  easy  walking  the  summit  is 
reached.  '" 

Note.  The  tetepfaone  wire  followi9  the  path  quite 
closely  all  the  way  to  Camp  Caribou,  though  foUowiog 
the  wire  itsdf  mean^  clambering  through  mudi  ^ash. 
If  it  is  lost  sight  of  for  any  considecable  distance  it  is 
safe  to  say  the  wrong  route  has  been  taken.  Th^  maiSn 
•points  of  difficulty  ar^  just  beyond  the  logging  canq>, 
and  in  the  boggy,  slashed  valley.  In  the  first  case  be 
sure  to'  keep  to  the  L.  A  series  of  distance  s%hs  ^ 
M  and  Jim*  intervals  waa put-up  some  yeafS agfo.  1 
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Waid^  is  to  be  found  at  the  base,  during  the  first  3  m. 
and  just  above  Camp  Caribou.  The  summit  is  bape 
and  rocky »  beyond  ^hieh  are  easily  accessible  ledges 
reaching  to  the S.  which  prolong  the  ridge  €Uk1  afford  fine 
views,  particularly  of  the  Mount  Washington  Range, 
Mts.  Chocorua,  Kearsarge  (Pequawlcet)  and  Moriah, 

Mt*  AbfAin* 

Mt.  Abram  (1,960  ft.)  in  Greenwood,  Maine,  is  about 
i}^  m.  in  a  S.W.  direction  from  Locke  Mills  station  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  from  which  it  can  be  clrinbed 
by  two  routes,  viz.:  by  passing  directly  S.S.W.  througli 
the  wood^  to  the  summit,  or  by  going  S.  along  the  road 
to  Greenwood  for  2  m.  to  Twitchell  Pond  and  striking 
W.  up  steep  wooded  slopes. 

The  best  route,  however,  is  from  Bethel.  From  the 
village  take  the  road  S.E.  over  Paradise  Hill.  Avoid 
the  first  branching  of  the  road,  marked  Locke's  Mills, 
and  at  the  second  take  the  E.  fork  which,  at  3}^  to 
4  m.  from  Bethel,  reaches  the  Harrington  farm  high 
up  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain.  From  the  farm 
the  way  leads  N.E.  for  a  few  hundred  feet,  then  E. 
through  a  clear  pasture  and  over  ledges  for  perhaps 
H  m.  to  the  summit.  The  top  is  wooded,  but  with 
ledges  affdrding  views  of  the  Mount  Washington  and 
Carter-Moriah  Ranges  and  of  the  Border  peaks. 

From  Ketchum,  Riley  Plantation,  Maine. 

The  peaks  and  notches  of  the  Goose  Eye  and  Speck- 
led Ranges  can  be  reached  from  the  east  from  Ketchum, 
the  local  name  for  a  few  farms  at  the  end  of  the  h%hwily 
in  Riley  Plantation,  Maine.  Bethel,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  K.  R.,  is  the  nearest  raihroad  statk)n,  and  here 
conveyance  can  be  had  at  local  liveries  or  cm  the  Gra6-- 
ton  Notch  stage  about  3  J^  ni.  to  Swan's  Comer,  Ndrth 
Bethel,  where  the  road  straight  ahead  up'  the  wnst 
bank  of  Sunday  River  is  taken*   About  4  m*  from  North 
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Bethel  the  rivier  valley  swings  to  the  west  and  the  road 
crOBBca  to  tbe  north  bank  <m  which  it  coBtUiuea  for  a 
siinilar  distance,  but  aooie  way  from  the  stream,  until. 
Bull  Branch  comes  in  front  the  north.  The  road  tol- 
bws  Bull  BniBch  for  a  short  distance  aod  then  forks, 
the  L.  fork  crossing  the  bri<^  ow  Bull  Branch  and^ 
ending  immediately  at  the  Littlehale  place.  The  R. 
fork  follows  up  the  E-  bank  of  Bull  Branch,  rising  steep- 
ly, until  in  about  i  m.  it  ends  in  the  intervale  at  the 
Demerritt  place,  now  a  private  carfij*.  The  dwcrip-' 
tion  of  the  road  ia  given  thtu  in. detail  as  its  forking 
near  the  Littlehale  place  ia  just  N.  of  the  limits  of 
the  Bethel  iheet,  though  stiown  approximately  on 
the  Grafton  Notch- actional  map.  . 
Ht.  Gooae  1t;e  Ha  Snnday  RlTcr. 

Mt.  Goose  Eye  (3.854  ft.)  can  be  reachM  from  the 
Littlehale  place  in'Ketchum  by  following  aloi^  the 
main  logging  road  which  leads  lirst  W.  and  then  S.AV^ 
up  the  valley  of  Sunday  River.  Soon  after  leaving 
Littlehale's  the  road  crosses  Sunday  River  and  in  about 
14  m.  recrosses  to  the  W.  bank.    Care  should  be  taken 


'"BylnUMilngitke  Ll  torlcof.tki  IoHbIh  p>d  from  lliiapiHnt.M 

iis  hmd  the  inupptr  can  sUike  over  tlje  loir  pass  between  Liry 
Brook  MoSnI^M  aUdMtL'Csrla,  bnowti  a«  Jskc'a  MoUk.  aoA lnM- 
th<iv«ll4r'M;Ii)M"n'^''et.  Tb«  001111117  im  beta  badly  kmcd 
ua  thifl  route  ia  not  recommended  except  to  tfai^K  wttfa  etp«iimc« 
U'tW  wMdi.  Tli&<«iuiuv  njDtaimili.be  found  -  lix  Jo^amng  liiB, 
paintwl  ligaret  Indicatina  leveli  made  by  the  t7..  S.   G«l^[lc41 
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mhtn  it  nms  out.  The  tramper  shouki  then  strite 
directly^  difdag^  the  brush  £or  the  bare  west  summit 
or  for  the  co)  between-the  east  and  west  peaks,  where  the 
Mahoostic  Range  Trail  will  be  founds  Watsr  will 
be  found  about  H  m.  from  the  suinmit  in  the  head<" 
waters  of  Suiklay  River. 

Distances.    Littlehale's  to  logging  camp  «  m.;  to- 
South  Branch  3  m. ;  to  summit  6  to  6}^  m. 

Mt;  Go^M  1^  ^^  Goose  Eye  Brook, 

Mt.  Goose  Eye  can  also  be  climbed  from  Ketcham 
by  a  brook  known  as  Goose  E3re  Brook,  which  rises  in 
the  ratvine  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  and  flows 
into  the  Bull  Branch  of  Sunday  River. 

From  the  Littlehale  placfl  fpUow  the  ouuu  logging 
road  which  leads  up  the  W.  bank  of  Bull  Branch.    At 
about  l}4  ^'t  immediately  after  passing  a  log  dam 
on  the  R.  and  before  fording  Goose  Eye  Brook,  turn 
to  the  L.  on  a  logging  road  which  leads  up  into  the  val- 
ley of  Goose  Eye  Brook.    The  road  soon  crosses  it  on 
a  corduroy  bridge  to  the  N.  Jbank  which  it  follows  for 
some  distance  and  then  returns  to  the  S.  bank.    At  the 
next  fork  in  tke  road  some  distance  beyond,  keep  to 
tfie  L.  as  th€|  R.  fork  crosses  the  stream  to  a  lumber 
camp,    The  L,  road  becomes  rather  obscure,  crossing 
an4  recrossing  the  brook  and  finally  leading  into  the 
floor  of  the  east  ravine  (see.  p.  48).    As  the  road  en^s, 
strike  directly  up  the  N.W.  wall  of  the  ravine  to  the 
s^dle  or  ridge  connecting  the  east  and  north  peaks, 
whence  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  may  be  followed  to 
the  L.  to  the  E.  peak  and  thence  to  the  summit.   The 
dthnb  by  this  route  is  steep  but  with  af  'miniaium  M 
scrub.    Water  wiU  be  found  well  up  toward  the  saddle,. 
'  At  least  3  to  4  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the  trip  by 
this  route  from  the  Littlehale  place  to  the  lunimit  of 
the  west  peak.  ^  >  f 
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Matioosuc  Notch. 

From  the  Xittlebale  place  in  Ketchum  take  the 
logging  road  which  follows  up  the  W.  bank  of  Btiil 
Branch  as  in  the  route  t3o  Goose  Eye  via  Goose  Eye 
Brook,  in  about  4  m.  passing  Thurston's  No.  i  logging" 
camp,  about  300  yds.  beyond  which  the  road  crosses 
on  a  dam  to  the  Ew  bank.  Soon  the  route  ccosses  to 
the  W.  bank,  which  it  follows  about  i  m.,  there  turn- 
ing to  the  L.  on  logging  roads  which  cross  and  recrgsS' 
the  brook  leading  out  of  Mahoosuc  IJ^otch.  Th^  log- 
ging road  leads  practically  to  the  entrance  of  Ma- 
hoosuc Notch,  where  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  will 
be  found. 

DisTANCBS.  Littlehale  place  to  Camp  i,  4.m.;  to 
entrance  ^f  Notch  6}4  to  7  m. 

Times*  Littlehale  place  to  Camp  i,  2  hrs.;  to  enr* 
tmnce  of  Notch  3  to  $}i  hrs. 

The  tramper  should  allow  at  least  4  tb  5  hrs.  and 
preferably  more  for  a  full  exploration'  of  the  Notth. 

Mahoosuc  Mountain  and  Notch  2. 

Mahoosuc  Mountain  i^  a  low  mountain  separating 
Mahoosuc  Notch  from  the  unnamed  notch  to  the 
north,  which  for  purposes  of  description  will  be  called 
Notch  2,  The  mountain  is  scrubby,  but  from  its  sum* 
mit  ledges  there  is  a  fair  view.  It  can  best  be  climbecj 
from  the  floor  of  Notch  2,  as  the  faces  toward  Mahoosuc 
Notch  and  to  the  east  are  extremely  steep. 

Notch  2,  between  Mahoosuc  Mountain  and  the 
Maboosiic  Arm  of  Speckled  Mouitf^in»  is  somewiiit 
of  the  same  chatracter  as  Mahoosuc  Notch,  though 
broader,  less  wild  and  with  a  much  higher  floor.  The 
Notch  leads  appuwdmately  from  N.W^  to  S.E>.  and  irt 
ks  floor  a  curious  knoll  divides  it  into  twb  narrow 
passages. 
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The  Notch  can  be  reached  by  follo^^ihg  the  route 
to  Mahoosuc  Notch,  but  taking  hogging  roads  whibh 
foUow  the  R.  branch  of  the  buook  before  reaching 
Mahoosuc  Notch  and  ascending  a  steep  bluff  below 
the  floor* 

The  notch  may  also  be  reached  by  foJlotrifig  up  the 
logging  coad  from  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  where 
the  latter  crosses  the  brook  iiowingf  from  this  notch. 

Speck  Pond* 

Thi§  pond  on  the  Mahoosuc  Range  Trail  (see  p.  53) 
may  be  reached  from  Ketchum  by  following  the  logging 
roads  up  Bull  Branch  as  in  the  route  to  Mahoosuc 
Notch,  p.  69.  Beyond  the  dam  keep  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  brook  to  the  junction  of  the  brook  flowing  from 
the  Notch  with  the  brook  rising  in  the  Pond.  Ctoss  the 
latter  brook  here  and  continue. up  the  logging  r^jad  to 
a  high  logging  camp.  Beylond  the  highest  buildings 
will  be  found  a  trail  which  leads  steeply  to  the  pond. 

Distance.    Ketchum  to  Pond  7  m. 

Time.    sH  hrs. 

From  Grafton  Notch. 

Grafton  Notch,  though  better  known  thdn  some 
parts  of  the  Border  Mountains  section,  has  not  re- 
ceivied  the  attention  from  trampers  that  its  many 
interesting  natural  features  merit.  The  scarcity  of 
trails  may  account  for  this  in  some  measure,  but 
those  that  do  exist,  with  the  logging  ro^ds  that  cover 
the  region  as  a  network,  make  access  to  the  prmcipal 
points  oi  interest  not  difficult.  From  almost  no  other 
dimbang  centre  are  there  accessibie  four  peaks- of  tb^ 
elevation  or  affording  such  extended  and  unusual 
views  as  do  Puzzle,  Sunday  River  Whitecap,  Bear 
River  Whitecap  (Saddleback)  and  Speckled.  (Old 
Speck)  Mountains.  Add  to  these  such  other  featureb 
as  Screw  Auger  and  Mother  Walker  Falls,  the  MeotQ 
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Cave,  the  Jail  and  the  Devil's  Horseshoe,  and  the 
tramper  can  easily  find  in  this  one  valley  entertain- 
ment for  an  entire  week  with  little  duplication  of  route. 
The  four  principal  mountains  are  here  described  in 
their  order  ^mg  north  from  Poplar  Tavern  in  North 
Newry,  trhich  is  easily  accessible  daily  by  anto-stage 
from  either  Upton  or  Errol  in  the  Rangeley  region  on 
the  north  or  Bethel  station  on  die  south. 

Puzzle  Mountain. 

r  *  ' 

Puazle  Mountain  in  Newiy  occupies  the  same 
position  relative  to  the  Border  Mountains  proper  that 
Pequawket  (upper  Kearsarge)  does  to  the  central 
White  Mountains.  It  is  a  flat-topped  rocky  mass» 
occvLpying  a  large  area,  The  highest  peak,  which  has 
an  altitude  estimated  at  3,000  ft.,  is  wooded,  but  the 
bare  peak  to  the  S.W.  is  but  a  few  feet  lower. 

Puzzle  Mountain  can  be  climbed  by  a  wood  road  which 
leaves  the  E.  .side  of  the  Graftojn  Notch  stage  roa4 
about  J^  m.  S.  of  Poplar  Tavern,  It  crosses  th^  open 
pasture  and  then  e;oters  the  woods  and  works  up. the 
W.S.W.  side  of  the  mountain.  The  road  is  somewhat 
grown  up  to  bushes  and  some  slash  may  be  encountered. 
After  reaching  the  head  of  lumbering  operations,  strike 
upward  without  path  through  fairly  open  growth, 
and  then  over  the  ledges  to  the  bare  summit  which  is 
marked  by  a  cairn*  Theie  is  no  water  on  Puzzle 
^^ountain  within  Ji  m.  of  the  top,  except  in  very 
wet  weather  when  it  can  be  found  on  the  first  p^ak* 

Distance.    Poplar  Tavern  to  sun[imit  2  to  2 J^  m. 

Time.    Poplar  Tavern  to  summit  2  to  z}4  hrs. 

Sui^dair  River  Whitecap. 

This  mountain  lies  to  the  south  of  Speckle  Moun- 
tain artd. occupies  most  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Sunday  River  Intervale  and  the  valley  of  the  Bear 
River.     Between  it  and    Speckled    Mountain    lies  a 
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wooded  peak  known  a»  Slide  Mountain,  which  is  usually 
considered  an  ofiFshoot  of  the   latter.     A   southtarly 
shoulder  extending  ;toward  Sunday  River  is  known  as 
Sargent   Mountain,     The  summit  of   Sunday    River 
Whitecap  is  bare  and  ledgy  and. offers  unobstructed 
views.    Its  altitude  is  estimated  at  about  3,500   ft. 
'  Tiie  summit  can-  befct  be  reached  from  a  point  on 
the  Grafton  Notch  road  about  3J^  hi.  N.W.  of  Poplar 
Tavern  in  North  Newry  and  about  }4  m.  below  Screw 
Auger   Falls,    where   an   abandoned    house    (painted 
yellow  and  red),  known  locally  as  the  Widow  Morse 
place,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  road.    Go  S.  across  a 
field  and  the  Bear  River  into  another  field  and  on  into 
a  third  field.    Go  due  S.  through  the  latter  and  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  till  an  old  lbg-road»  now 
scarcely  discernible,  is  found  running  E.  and  W.    Turn 
R.  (W.)  and  follow  this  road  a  short  distance,  as  far 
as  the  bed  of  a  brook  (practically  dry  in  midsummer), 
crossing  the  road.     Follow  the  brook-bed  S.,  without 
trail,  to  the  open  ledges. 
DiSTAKCE.    Road  to  summit  2  to  2j^  m. 
The  mountain  can  also  be  climbed  on  the  west  from 
the  Demerritt  place  in  Ketchum,  Riley  Plantation, 
by  means  of  logging  roads,  then  over  the  ledges  to  the 
summit. 

Btor  HiYM!  Whiteeap  (Saddljbback)  Mountate. 

Bear  River  Whitecap,  known  as  Saddleback  in  North 
Newry  and  Bethel  and  as  Bald  Pate  in  Andover,  is 
the  second  highest  of  the  Border  peaks,  rising  to  about 
4,000  feet  (4,080  according  to  a  recent  state  survey). 
It  has  three  summits,  of  which  the  bare  eastern  one 
is  the  highest.  Between  this  and  the  two  wfestem 
peaks  is  a  bare  col,  the  Saddle.  A  fine  ravine  lies 
south  of  the  Saddle.  The  southerly  shoulder  is  known 
as  Mt.  Hittie. 
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Description.  The  ascent  can  bdst  be  made^fironi 
the  Grafton  Notch  road*  just  below  Lon.  Wight's  house 
about  2%  m.  N.  and  W.  of  Poplar  Tavern  in  North 
Newry.  Just  E.  of  Wight's  house  the  road  crosses  a 
brook,  and  a  cart-path  passes  N.  through  a  field,  close 
to  the  W.  bank  of  the  brook.  In  ^  m.  it  becomes  a 
clear,  open  loggli^  road,  ascending  N.  ^d  around  the 
E.  end  of  a  low  ^ur  for  i  m.,  then  passing  W.  and  again: 
N.  I  m.  along  a  level  stretch  and  cfossing  Vfoter.  (At 
about  2  m.  from  the  highway  avoid  a  road  branching 
to  the  W.)  Rising  gradually,  the  road  passes  £,  and 
again  N.  I  m.,  then  bears  more  and  more  to  the  <W. 
giving  views  of  the  east  summit.  At  4^  m.  from  the 
highway  a  cluster  of  camps  is  reached,  just  b^ore 
which  the  road  has  been  much  c(mfused  by  logging. 
When  in  doubt  it  will  be  better  to  keep  to  R.  as  the 
roads  to  L.  are  sprtKie  outlets  and  lead  on  to  Mt.  Hittie; 
Hitherto  the  way  has  been  W.  of  the  prindpal  brook; 
but  inttnediately  beyond  the  camps  a  bridge  will  be 
seen  on  what  appears  to  be  a  road  bitanching  to  the  N* 
Crossing  this  bridge,  the  way  enters  a  newly  l^:ged 
ai^ea  through  which  one  must  pass  %  m.  keeping 
fairly  close  to  the  brook.  In  this  distance  seveml 
roads  leading  to  the  L.  and  crossing  the  brook  should 
be  avoided.  From  the  upper  end  of  this  area  an  ob- 
scure spotted  trail  passes  up  the  ravine  into  the  Saddle; 
but  the  way  through  the  woods  without  path  is  not 
hard,  and  the  brook  can  be  followed  closely  all  the  way 
dh  to  the  Saddle.  The  upper  end  of  the  ravine  has 
been  almost  completely  logged  and  after  passing  around 
the  spruce  covered  shoulder  of  the  E.  peak  one  will 


*There  is  said  to  be  a  trail  leading  to  the  summit  from  Andoveic 
on  the  north,  which  is  much  used  by^  berry  pickers;  the  mountain 
is  also  climbed  fipm  the  Chapman  ^ce  in  Orafton.  The  latter 
route  follows  wood  roads  to  a  larsre  lumbered  area  on  the  N.W. 
fide  of  the  mountain,  to  and  beyond  an  <^  logging  doux.  Frofl^^ 
there  it  is  a  rough  trip,  largely  wrough  slash,  to  the  N.W.  summit. 
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find  thknsdlf  directly  in  front  of  the  Saddle*  In  cUmb- 
ii^  the  spruce  covered  slope  of  the  Saddle  it  wiU  be 
found  best  to  follow  near  the  brook,  keeping  to  the  L. 
when  neating  the  top  as  open  ledges  exten4  lower  on 
this  side.  Running  N.W.  and  SJE.  a  nasvQW  guHy 
crosses  tiie  Saddle  and  passes  along  the  B,.ia,c0  of '  the 
east  summit*  There  is  usually  tm$er  at  the  tower  ^nd 
oi  the  gully*  which  is  a  good  jcamping^  site. .  The«ast 
summit  "can  be  r^ched  either  by  climbing  oyer  the 
ledges  or  by  following  to  thei£.  the  bare .  ridge  S«  of 
the  gully  to  where  it  becomes  covered  wtth^/  scnib^ 
and  then  climbing  a  few  feet  of  ledjse.  At  the  high- 
est point  (at  the  E.  end  of  this  long  east  summit)  Is 
a  cairn,  and  rain  vfatdr  collects  on  rocks  E>  of  it*  or 
in  holes  in.  th&  heath  N.W.  of  it.  A  bare  rids^  l^da 
N.  and  a  scrubby  one  S<  from  here.  From  the  Sad- 
dle the  west  suminit  can^  be  reached  by  passing  along- 
the  S.  edge  of  the  Saddle,  then.  N*  Imd  N.W.  through 
a<  narrow  belt  of  denfc  scrub  and  thence  up  lovec,  Open 
mossy  going.  A  boulder  at  the  top  affords  a  view; 
the  ^summit  itself  is  partly  wooded  and  not  visited. 
DiSTANQBS.  Wight's  to  lumber  camps  4M  m.;  to 
Saddle  6fi  m.;  to  east  or  west  summit  7M  m. 
'  Times.  Wight's  to  lumber  camps  3  hrs.;  to  Saddle 
$14  hrs.;  to  east  summit  6  to  6H  hrs.  Return,  Saddle 
tollsJbage  ibad  s}4  hrs  to  4  hrs. 

Alternative  koute. 

*  '  .  <  ' 

A  much  shorter  and  pfobably  not  more  difficult 
toute  can  be  followed  by.  trampers  willing  to .  dis^ 
pease  with  paths.  Leave  the  Grafton  Notch  road 
at  a  point  just  beyond  the  Widow  Morse  Place, 
about  J^  m.  below  Screw  Auger  Falls.  An  old 
logging  road,  much  grown  up  and  ruined  fellows  the 
stream,  crossing  a  number  of  times,  for  about  1  m., 
to  old  camp  buildings  which  can  also  be  reached  by  a 
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diagMial  logging  road  fn^n  the  back' corner  of  Lotf. 
Wi^t'a  fann.  Beyond  the  camp  a  partially  lof^ied 
area  will  be  passed.  It  will  be  easier  to  keep  near  the 
bankof  the  stream,  always  foUowiag  the  R,  at  branches. 
From  hete  strike  through  easy  spnice  woods  Ni, 
keeping  always  near  the  W.  side  of  Mt.  Hittiie,  btU 
avoiding  climbing  its  slope,  the  object  being  to  striloe 
at  its  loweat  point  the  email  ridge  which  connects  Mt. 
Hittie  \rith  the  higher  spur  to  the  W.  In  about  a  m. 
from  the  highway  the  crest  of  this  ridge  wiU  be  reached 
and  adear  view  oi  the  main  Saddle  will  b?  had  straight 
ahead  as  the  pocket  between  has  been  almost  comt' 
pletely  logged.  Study  the  ek^te  carefully  and,  avoid- 
ing slash  here  and  there,  strike  (or  the  point  where  the 
hipok  comes  down  the  spruce  covered  side  of  the  Sadr 
die.  Frsm  this  point  proceed  as  in  the  preceding 
dieecriptioQ.  This  route  will  shorten  the  distance 
by  l}^  to  2  m,  and  presents  no  particular  difficujd^ 
other  than  atisence  of  path.  ,  , 

SpmAMI  MouoMlnjOId  Sp«k)  (Flrc-W)fdui>  Trail  qf  N. 

Speckled  Mountain  in  Grafton,  Maine,  commonly 
known  as  Old  Speck  to  distlnguiA'  ft  from  mountains 
of  tke  saBiB  ittme  in  Stoneham,  Mdine.  and  in  Wobd- 
atbck  and  Reading.  Mtiae,  is  one  of  the  highest  pesln 
in  the  State,  with  an  altitude  of  4JS0  feet  accordiog 
taa  " 

P  lii    to    Speckled    Mountain 

leav  GraftQn  Notch  road  about 

6^  I  in  North  Newry  and  about 

J^  n  the  Notch,  qt  a  point  where 

the  Ivert  bridges  a  small  water- 

cout  In  is  a  lookout  station'  for  the 

N.  H.  Timber  Owners'  Association  and  ia  Connetted 
by  telephone,  the  wires  for  which  wilt  bS  found  lesvtiig 
a  pole  at  the  entrance  of,  the  p«th  (sign  "SpetkM 
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Mountain")  and  followiiig  closely  the  fire  warden's 
path  to  the  summit.  Except  for  a  few  short  stretches 
the  path  is  within  the  woods  and  is  very  steep  through- 
out its  length  except  for  the  first  few  hundred  yards 
after  leaving  the  highway.  It  follows  up  the  N.E. 
shoulder  in  a  S.W.  direction  just  N,  of  a  brook  which 
it  crosses  at  the  fire  warden's  cabin  (last  sure  water.) 
The  path  then  bears  somewhat  more  to  the  S.  and 
attacks  the  main  mass  of  the  mountain.  Wa$er  is 
usually  found  under  a  rock  at  the  R.  of  the  path  about 
H  Jn.  above  the  brook  (marked  by  a  sign  cut  into  a 
tree).  The  path  soon  crosses  open  rock  slopes  with 
views  toward  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  and  at  about  2  m. 
from  the  road  gains  the  sumifiit,  which  is  ^at  and 
wooded  but  with  vistas  cut  across  it  toward  the  E. 
and  W.  On  the  summit  there  is  also  a  high  steel  ob- 
servation tower  of  the  fire  Warden  (which  may  be 
locked)  and  a  wooden  observation  tower  which  in 
192 1  was  still  in  good  condition. 

Distances.  Road  to  Cabin  iJi  m.;  to  summit 
2  m. 

Times.    Road  to  Cabin  ij^  hrs.;  tQ  summit  23^  hrs^ 

In  descending  the  tramper  may  leave  the  easterly 
end  of  the  summit  clearing  and  follow  down  ever  the 
ledgy  spur  S.  of  the  trail,  passing  through  short  patches 
of  scrub  and  keeping  near  the  S.  edge  of  the  spur,  down 
which  an  obscure  trail  will  be  found.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  spur,  where  the  cliffs  fall  off  to  Grafton  Notch, 
the  main  trail  can  be  reached  without  difficulty  by 
passing  N.  and  N.W.,  slabbing  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  view  from  the  spur  toward  the  E.  and  S.  is  par- 
ticularly good. 

Speckled  Mt.  is  also  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Mahoo- 
sttC  Range  Trail  (see"p..  54)- 
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Pleasant  Mountain,  Maine. 

This  mountain  is  located  m  the  town  of  Denmark, 
Maine,  and  because  of  its  position  commands  an  un- 
usual view  although  it;s  elevatioii  Is  but  2,007  feet.  On 
the  summit  is  an  A.  M.  C.  reservation  of  20  acres,  the 
gift  in  1908  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Coffin. 

The  most  direct  way  to  reach  the  mountain  is  by  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.  to  the  town  of  Brownfield  and 
thenoe  by  road  some  8  or  9  m.  to  the  Mount  Acqua 
Cottage  in  Denmark.  From  this  point  the  mountain 
is  climbed  by  an  easy  path.  There  is  a  good  spring, 
about  half  way  up,  but  no  water  on  the  summit.  . 

Distance.  Mt.  Acqua  Cottage  to  summit  about 
23^  m,  ,         *    . 

TiME^    Mt.  Acqua- Cottage  to  summit  1%  hrs. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  Chatham  Region. 

This  secluded  and  uhspoiled  district  lies  in  the  valley 
of  Cold  River  on  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  floor  of  the  valley  is  not  over  600  ft.  above 
sea  level.  The  principal  mountains  are  Sbuth  Bald- 
facte  (3,585  ft.),  North  Baldface  (3,605  ft.),  Eagle 
Grag  (3,060ft.),  Meader  (2,820  ft.),  West  Royce  (3,215 
ft.),  E^st  Royce  (3,133  ft.),  Ames  (2,600  ft.),  Sjpeckled 
(i,877  ft.),  dnd  Blueberry  (2,200  ft.).  Mts.  SjSible 
(3i540  ft.)»  Chandler  (3,330  ft.),  Eastnaan  (2,959  ft.), 
and  Kedrsar^e  (3,260  ft!.)  are  all  approachable  from 
this  valley,  though  there  are  no  paths  on  the  first  three. 

The  A.  M.  C.  owns  two  reservations  in  this  region: — 
10  acres  on  the  summit  of  South  Baldface,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Clay  in  1902,  and  the  Cold  River 
Camp.  The  latter  is  a  private  A.  M.  C.  Camp.  (See 
chapter  on  "A.  M.  C.  Activities.")  There  is  also  one 
hotel,  the  Royce  House,  situated  in  North  Chatham, 
the  chief  climbing  centre. 

North  Chatham  can  be  reached  by  auto  from  Con- 
way (30  m.),  or  from  Fryeburg,  Maine,  by  auto  stage 
(20  m.).  Tramping  parties  will  find  good  through 
trails  from  Carter  Notch  (13  m.);  and  from  Gilead  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  (13  m.).  Chatham  Centre 
may  be  reached  on  foot  from  Jackson  or  Lower  Bart- 
lett,  via  Mountain  Pond.  The  Hurricane  Mountain 
Road  (impassable  for  vehicles)  connects  South  Chatham 
with  Kearsarge  village. 

For  maps  covering  this  region  see  Jackson  and  Carter 
Range  Sheets,  6  and  7. 
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Hurrienne  Mouataln  Road  td  Kearaar^e  VtHaftei 

This  is  an  abandoned  highway  running  from  South 
Chatham  Corners  <I2  m.  S.  of  Cold  River  Camp)  over 
the  southerly  slopes  of  Hurricane  Mountain  to  Kear- 
saige  Village,  from  which  Intervale  and  North  Con- 
way may  easily  be  reached.  Though  no  longer  passa- 
ble for  vehicles,  it  is  clearly  defined  d  easily  fol- 
lowed on  foot.  Hurricane  and  Black  (  p  Mountains 
are  easily  reached  from  ic.  The  wall  s  interesting 
and  the  views  fine.  Its  E.  terminus  is  ,  itS.ofAMn 
Head's  house  on  the  South  Chatham  re  I,  about  2  ni. 
S.  of  Kimball  Pond,  and  is  marked  by  a  sign.  The 
W.  terminus  is  at  the  end  of  the  Intervale-Kearsarge 
Village  road,  about  I  m,  E.  of  the  corner  at  Kearsarge 
Village.     {See  Bartlett  and  Conway  Section.) 

Distance.  South  Chatham  to  Kearsarge  Villag? 
5   ">■   '  ■         ,"  , 

TiMB.    aj^hrs., 

Mountain  Pond  and  Jackson,  (tj-  S.  F.  S.)  , 
'This  i»  the  shortest  and. 'easiest  foot  rcKMe- from 
Chatham  or  North  Chatham  to  Jacksonior  Battlett. 
Tak«  the  road  opposite  the  cemetery  just  N,  of  Chat- 
ham Post  Office.  Follow  this  W.  about  r  ni.  to  a  house 
on  the  L.,  abandoned  in  1919.  Here  turn  L.  into  a 
lane  which  crosses  a  brook  and  then  a  wire  fence.'  -A 
few  steps  beyond  the  stream  turn  J4.  throligh  break  in 
fhe  stone  wall  into  a  fi«ld  across  which  the  trajl  is  indi- 
cated by  cairns.  In  about  J^m.,  in  a  bushy  field.'bear 
R.  across  a  marshy  place  and  follow  the  woOd-road 
to  a  large  open  pasture.  Pollbw  a  faiiit  cart-pith 
to  the  top  of  this  and  then  take  the  left-=band  'wood^ 
road,  which  will  <  be  recognned  'byan  eld  blaze; 
"S.T.  '07,"  on  k  beech  at  the' R.  In"snother  >^  ni. 
take  a  L.  fork,  marked  by  a  bodrd«i)the  R:,  m  Wblch 
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iscarved  "M.P."  and  an  arrow/  In  Jinn.  q»>re  folk 
to  R-,  and  soon  pass  a  red  U.  5,  F.  S.  boundary  post. 
The  road  then  leads  over  the  hill,  i  in.,  to  the  Pond 
and  around  its  N.  side  for  J^  m.  to  the  spring  on  the  R. 
The  pond  water  is  not  suitable  for  drinking.     To  go 

''  ' "artlett  or  Jackson,  continue  on  through  a 

e,  avoid  a  wood-road  on  the  R.  and  pass 
also  on  the  R.  (The  U.  S.  F.  S.  plana  to 
new  log  shelter  hut  early  in  1922.)  At  the 
M  take  the  L.  path  and  cross  the  outlet 
1  on  a  f  le  path 

along  Slippery  Broo  ses  the 

stream  and  enters  a  follows 

to  its  end,  avoiding  jg  from 

L.  (S.).    Whentheb  -eached 

go  S.  (L.)  on  it  %  m.  Lower 

Bartlett,  continue  t<  i  m.  to 

the  village.  For  Jackson,  look  for  pasture  bars  on 
the  R.  and,  going  through  them,  follow  the  road  across 
the  field  to  a  house  at  the  end  of  the  road  from  Dundee. 
Follow  this  road  to  its  end  and  then  turn  R.  (N.)  into 
the  Dundee  Road  for  3  m.  more,  At  the  Blade  Moun- 
tain Road  turn  L.  to  Jackson.  For  reverse  see  Jack- 
son section  where  further  details  as  to  times  and  dis- 
tances will  be  found. 

Distances.    Chatham    Road  to   Pond   4  m.;  to 
Jackson  13  m.;  to  Lower  Bartlett  11  m. 
Times.    To  Pond  2  hrs.;  to  Jackson  6  hrs. 

Carter  Notch,  via  Baldface  Link  (A.  M.  C.)  and 
Wild  River  Trail.  (U.  S.  F.  S.) 
From  Cold  River  Camp  or  from  the  Royce  House 
go  to  the  junctbn  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Bald- 
face  CiKle  Trail,  and  proceed  via  Eagle  Crag  to  the 
toot  ot  the  cone  of  North  Baldfacci  For  detailed  de- 
scdptioa  see  Baldface  Circle  Trail,  p.  8 
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up  the  cone  of  North  Baldface  from 
the  spring  at  its  base,  turn  R.  at  the  sign,  into  the  Bald- 
face  Link  Trail  (A.  M.  C.).  Follow  cairns  and  blazes 
through  a  bit  of  old  growth  and  across  the  open  W. 
slope;  then  descending  W,N,W.  enter  a  small  hard- 
wood growth  where  water  will  be  found— a  good 
place  to  lunch.  Steeply  descending  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction  until  Wild  River  is  reached,  follow  its 
S,  bank  down  stream  a  short  distance  to  good  crosatg 
stones.  Then  on  the  N.  bank  pick  up  the  U.  S.  K.  S. 
trail,  turn  to  the  L.  (S.W.)  and  follow  up  the  U.  S.  F., 
S.  Wild  River  Trail  through  Perkins  Notch  to  a  Na- 
tional Forest  boundary  sign.  Just  beyond  this,  and 
in  sight  of  it,  is  another  government  sign  reading 
.'■   •  '  "  Notch  Trail."     Turn  R.  into  the 

1  nd  travel  W.  to  the  junction  with 

1  er  Trail,   on   the   L.,   just   before 

<  River.      Keeping  straight  ahead 

le  path   soon   turns   R.   into   Ihe 
h  Trail  and  climbs  to  the  Notch. 
iange  Section.) 
Distances.     Cold   River   Camp  to   Baldface  Link 
SH  m,;  to  Wild  Rivor  7Ji  m,;  to  forest  boundary  sign 
in  Perkins   Notch   lo?^   m.;  to  Wildcat   River  Trail 
iiH  m-;  to  Carter  Notch  iz'A  m. 
■   Times.     Cold  River  Camp  to  Baldface  Link  4  hrs. 
30  min.;  to  WId  River  5  hrs.  30  min.;  to  Perkins  Notch 
7  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Wildcat  River  Trail  7  hrs.  45  min.; 
to  Carter  Notch  9  bra.  30  min. 

The  reverse  route  is  described  in  the  Carter-Moriah 
Range  section  (see  p.  1 15). 
To  JackHKi  Tla  Perkins  Notch. 

Take  the^same  trail  as  to  Carter  Notch  via  Bald- 
face Link  and  Wild  River  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the 
new   path  just   before   crossing   the   Wildcat.      Turn 
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L.  into  the  latter.  If  streams  af^  full,  contmue  aqross 
the  Wildcat  to  the  old  Jackson-Carter  Notch  Tirail, 
turning  L.  at  the  junction.    See  Section  IV.  .    , 

Distances.    North    Chat^m    to    Wildcat    Riv^r 
Trail  1 1  }^  m. ;  to  lughway  15m.;  to  Jackson  P.  O.  19  m. 

Times.    To  Wildcat  River  Trail  7  hrfi;  45  mia.;  to 
highway  9  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Ja<il^aon  10  hcat.;45  niin.    ; 

To  Wild  River. 

Blue  Brook  Trail.     (U.  S.  P.  S.) 

Follow  the  Valley  Road  N.  to  the  point  where  it 
turns  R.  to  cross  the  bridge  ?i  m.  N.  of  the  Royce 
House.  Do  not  cross,  but  continue  N.  on  the  W.  side 
of  Cold  River  over  a  little  used  grass-grown  road,  to 
Carleton*s,  the  last  and  only  house  on  this  road.  Here 
there  is  a  U.  S.  F.  S.  tool  box  and  a  government  sign 
reading  "Blue  Brook  Trail  to  Wild  River  R.  S.*'  Turn 
sharply  L.  (W.),  passing  S.  of  the  barn,  antj  follow  a 
faint  path  in  the  grass  across  a  couple  of  small  open 
meadows.  About  midway  of  the  second  one  turn  L. 
and  cross  to  a  wood  road  on  the  W.  iedge  S.  of  Carleton 
Brook.  From  here  on  follow  W.  and  N.W.  a  clear, 
well  cared  for  trail  running  about  I  m.  through  a  splen- 
did beech  forest  and  then  rising  steeply  J^  m.  to  the 
foot  of  a  great  cliflF  of  smooth  gray  rock.  The  pith 
climbs  up  along  the  base  to  a  small  notch  and  then  de- 
scends toward  Blue  Brook  and  to  the  Wild  Riven  The 
tipper  part  of  this  trail  is  made  interesting  by  some 
fine  crags.  There  is  a  pretty  #ume  just  above  the 
point  where  the  path  crosses  the  brook,  and  bob^^  in- 
teresting boulder  caves  a  little  further  up-stream  On 
the  W.  bank.  Well  down  the  trail  an  immense  dead 
tree  makes  a  conspicuous  landmark,  tfpon  reaching 
the  U.  S.  F.  S.  Wild  River  Trail,  turn  R.  a  few  steps 
down  stream,  to  the  Ranger  Station. 
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In  returning  to  North  Chatham,  avoid  r  a  R.  fork 
shortly  after  leaving  the  Wild  River  Road. 
.  Ti^ere  is  a  carriage. road  frpm  the  Ranger  Nation  to 
Hastings  and  Gilead.  The  return  to  North  Chathasi 
may  be  made  by  walking  to  Hastings  and  coming  S. 
throagh  £van9  Notch,  18  rarXsee  p,  62).  Apply  to  the 
Ranger  for  pemnission.  to  camp  at  the  R^nger  Station. 

Distances.  Cold  River  Camp  to  Carletpn's  .2)^ 
jn.;  to  Basin  Rim  434  m#;  to.  Blue  3rook  5J4  mr,  to 
Ranger  Staticm,  7  m. ;  to  Hastings  12  nv ;  to  Cole)  River 
Camp  via  Evans  Notch  22  m. 

Times.  Cold  River  Camp  to  Carleton'i  i'  hr.r  to 
jpiasin. Rim  2  bra  45  min*;  to  Blue  Brooke  hrs.  15  min.; 
to  Ranger  Sttation  4  hrs.;  to  Hastings  6,  hxs,;  to  Cold 
River  Camp  via  Evans  Notch  10  hrs* 

To  GUead,  Me.,  via  Evans  Notch.     (U,  S.  F.  S.) 

Follow  the  road  N.  from  Cold  River  Camp  up.  .the 
valley  abiout  i  m,  Ocoep  CoW  River  on  the  highway 
.  bridge  to  the  £♦  bank,  and  turningt  into  the  jL.  fork  of 
the  road» -tontinue  N.  i  m.  to  the  white  house  at  its 
end  (formerly  GuptiFs,  now  owned  by  H. '  K,  Wa3;dr 
^p^l).  Continuity  in  ithesame  durection  on  the  abtan- 
doned  Toadt  go  through  two  gates  past  an,  old  brick 
house,  the  Brickett  place,  and  on  through  pa^ture^  by 
the  stone  foundation  of  the  old  mill  boarding  house  to 
and  across  Cold  River,  to  its  W.*  bank.  Aftfer  crossing 
.there  is  a  government  sign  reading  ''7 14  Miles  to  Hast- 
ingSM*'  About  Ji  m.. further  on  an  .A.  M.,C.  sigp  on 
the  L. .  indicates-  thej>ath  to  East  and  .W^t  Royce 
.Mojualains.  Con^^jte  on  in  same  N*  direction  OJ^fi 
pass  under  the  iqipressive  cliffs,  of  East  Rf^ce.  The 
trail  then, swings  N,E..  ta  ^yan3  Brook  wher^  a  U.  S. 
F.S..  trail  frpm  the  wikierness  N.  of  SpecWed. Mountain 
comes  in  on  the  R.  There  is  a  government,  eign  hoi^ 
reading  "3}^  m.  to  Hastings."    Sppn  a  tel^epboo^' wire 
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from  Dam  Camp  appears  and  runs  aldng  the  trail  to 
Hastings.  From  Hastings  there  is  a  good  carriage 
road  to  Gilead,  Me.,  R.  R.  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
R.R. 

Fof  reverse  route  see  Border  Mountain  Section. 

Distances.  CoM  River  Camp  to  Brickett  House 
2j^  m.;  to  Mt.  Royce  Path  4  m.;  to  Hastings  10  m.; 
to  Gilead  13  m.  ' 

Times.  To  Brickett  House  i  hr.;  to  Mt.  Royce 
Path  iH  hrs-;  to  Hastings  5  hrs.;  t6  Gtlead  6}4  hrs. 

To  North  Lovell .    (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

This  trail,  now  in  good  condition,  leaves  Brook  In- 
tervale where  the  brook  enters  the  woods  E.  of  the 
stone  house  and  winds  N.  of  Shell  Pond.  After  passing 
through  the  notch  it  comes  out  at  the  old  Styles  pas- 
ture N.  of  Horseshoe  Pond.  From  this  point  the  trail 
swings  N.  to  the  highway  near  the  Adams  place.  From 
the  Styles  pasture  another  trail  may  be  followed  E. 

2  m.  along  a  deserted  road  to  Win  Brown's.  The  twb 
trails  near  Horseshoe  Pond  are  connected  by  a  line  of 
cairns  and  rags.  (See  map.)  ' 

Distance.    From  Cold  River  Camp  to  stone  houie 

3  m.;  to  Horseshoe  Pond  5H  m.;  to  highway  7  m.{  to 
N.  Lovell  10  m. 

To  Kezar  Lake  (W.  shore  of  Middlle  Bay). 

Follow  the  main  road  S.  from  Cold  River  Camp 
J^  m.  and  turn  E.  into  the  road  Crossing  the  bridge 
over  Cold  River.  Follow  in  fhe  same  general  direc- 
tion E.  (do  not  take  turn  S.).  At  the  end  of  the  road 
take  the  path  S.  for  about  i  J^  m.  Then  take  the  path 
on  the  L.  (E.),  skirting  the  S.  slope  of  Pine  Hill,  tb 
Sucker  Brook  Hill  Road,  which  follow  S.E.  till  the  lake 
is  reached. 

Distance.    8  m. 
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Mt.  Kearsarge  or  Pequawket. 

This  moufitain  may  be  ascended  from  South  Chat- 
ham by  either  of  two  trails.  Both  are  longer,  harder 
and  rougher  than  those  described  in  the  Bartlett  and 
Conway  section. 

The  eartier  trail  (not  inq)ected  by  the  Committee) 
was  built  in  1902  by  Arthur  S.  Dewing  of  South  Chat* 
ham.  It  leaves  the  Green  Hill— Sooth  Chatham  high* 
way  between  the  house  and  bam  of  Perley  Head,— 
the  second  house  N.  from  the  Hurricane  Mt*  Road, 
and  the  Green  Hill  schooUiouse,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
h^way^  It  crosses  the  brook,  runs  along  its  W. 
bank  and  through  a  series  of  pastures.  It  is  indistinct, 
but  marked  at  intervals'  by  wlnte  rags.  At  the  head 
of  the  upper  pasture  the  trail  enters  a  wood  road,  with 
the  brook  on  the  S.  or  L.  »de,  and  finally  reaches  a 
large  dearing'' overgrown  with  underbrush  and  sap* 
lings.  The  trail  is  blind  here  but  follows,  in  general, 
the  S.  side,  parallel  with  the  brooks  to  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  clearmg,  where  at  the  top  of  an  abrupt  head- 
land, are  the  remains  of  okl  Camp  Wellington.  Here 
the  traii  conunenqes^  indicated  by  douUe  blazes,  one 
over  the  other,  turning  and  important  points  being 
frequently  indicated  by  a  third  blaze.  The  trail  starts 
N.,  skirting  the  W.  rim  of  the  clearing,  across  two 
brooks,  through  a  k>ng  stretch  of  heavy  hard- wood, 
to  the  hardly  discernible  remains  of  a  lumber  camp, 
built  by  Arthur  Shirky  in  1872.  From  here  the  trail 
crosses  two  small  brooks  and  rises  rapidly  through 
second  growth  maples  to  a  precipitous  mass  of  rock 
and  boulders  known  as  the  Bears'  Den.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds circuitously  through  a  strietch  of  hard-wood,  then 
second  growth  spruce,  to  Shingle  Pond  Brook,  ordi* 
narily  dry  in  summer.  It  crosses,  and  follows  the  W. 
bank  to  Shingle  Pond  (Mirror  Lake)  with  its  remarkr- 
able  view  of  Keaifsarge.    The  trail  follows,  indistinct*. 
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ly,  along  the  S.  shore  to  an  old  log  fbad  (which  ifnay, 
with  difficulty,  be  followed  to  Kearsarge  ViUage^.    The 
blazed  trail  turns  abruptly  to  the  R.  or  W;  at  this  foad^ 
hence  through  open  second  growth  to  a. dearly  defined- 
wood  road,  with  a  brook  in  a  deep  ravine -at  the  L.  as 
you  enter.     Thte  trail  follows  up  this  road  foe  a  coh- 
sidenable  distance  (blaKzes  distinct  but' i^frequ^ht),  to 
where  it  ehiei^s  on  the  gtanite  bed  of  the  brook  just 
above  a  pile  of  old  laeniloek  butts  (lai&t  sure    water)  i- 
It  oontin*ues  to  follow  an  old,  indistinct  log  tolid  marked, 
by  frequent  blazes.     It  turnfi  abruptly  L*  at  a  ^ring,, 
dry  in  summer,  and  ciosses  the  dry  bed  6f  a  brook* 
whiob  is  foUowed  to  an  area  of  heavy  birche^  fi^am 
Which  it  emerges  by  a  dk>rt,  dtedp  ascent  to  the:  ledges^ 
Over  tha  ledges  the  trail  is  marked  by  caifaisjcmd  white 
and  red  painti     It  trav^'ses  tWoclumi^s  of  wood,i  aff 
ter  onfeof  which  theiie  is  an. abrupt  outcrop  of  rock' 
called  Point  Lookout.    The  trail  6ver  tlhe  ledges  is  <ar- 
cuitous,  steep  and  rough  in  places.  .        . 

Distances.     Highway  to  Andrews'  clearing,  i  m. ; 
to  Gamp  Wellington,  aj^  jn.;to  Shirley  Camp,  laj^. 
m.;  to  Bears'  Den*  2^  m«;  toSthingle  Ponid,>  ^}4  ni^t) 
to  LedgeS)  4^  m.;  to  Point  Lookout,  4)^  m^;  to  suoih- 
mit,  5  m. 

Times.    To  Andt^ws'  clearing,    %   hr.;  to  Camp 
Wellington,  r  hr.;  to  Shirley  Campi,  i  hr^  45  mia.;-  to 
.Bears'  Den,-  2  hrs.;  to  Shingle  Pond,  2  hrs.  30  mint.;: 
to  Ledges,  3  hrs*,  15  min<;  to  Point  Lookout,  3  hrs. 
45  miu;;  toisummit,  4  hra  30.m>n. 

A  second  trail  leaves  the  South  Chatham  road. ait. 
G.  H.  Hill's  house^  Which  is  the  third  W.  fromtthe^xir'*' 
ner  at  Kimball  Pond  pa  the  N.  side  of  the  roa4.  The 
path  begins  as  a  driveway  S^E.  of  the; house  and  cob* 
tiilues  as  a  wood  road^  passable  for  horses^  but  not  lor 
autos,  to  Stiles*  clearing.    The  road  ccOsdes  the  firdt. 
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pasture,  with  a  stone  wall  on  its  L.  and  the  house  on 
its  R.,  to  a  cairn  and  a  "path"  sign.  It  shortly  reaches^ 
a  brook;  where  the  wood  road  hitherto  followed  should 
be  left,  the  stream  crossed  and  another  road  found  on 
the  opposite  sid*.  '  This  soon  leads  to  the  upper  pas- 
tnirei  which  it  enters  through  a  gap  in  the  wall  and 
across  Which  it  is  indicated  by  cairns.  At  the  edge 
of  the  wood  there  is  a  sign — "Kearsarge,*'  and  the 
trail  begins.  It  is  extremely  rough,  as  little  cutting 
has'b^en  done  oh  it,  but  it  was  newly  arid  profusely 
blazed  in  1920,  so  that  it  can  be  followed  by  anyone  ex- 
perienced in  such  work*  The  forest  is  a  magnificent 
onei  With  many  large  beeches  and  hemlocks.  In  its ' 
lower  half  the  trail  crosses  several  streams,  the  last 
water  being  indicated  by  a  sign.  Well  up  on  the  moun- ' 
tain  the  path  comes  out  on  the  South  Chatham  Trail 
previously  descHbed,  just  below  Point  Lookout. 

Distances.  Highway  to  Styles'  clearing,  i  m,;  to 
tiop  of  upper  p^ture>  ij^  m,;  to  last  water,  23^  nci.; 
to  Point  Lpokout,  4  m, ;  to  summit,  4^^  m. 
^  TiMBS.  To  StUesVso  n^in.;  to  top  of  ijpper  pasture, 
45  min..j  to  last  water,  2i  hrs,  30  min,;  to  Point  Look- 
out, 3  hrs.  45  min.;  to  summit,  4  hrs.  30  min. 

Tl^e  Baldf  ace  Range. 

This  range  includes  two  prominent  summits.  South 
Baldface  (3,585  ft.)  and  North  Baldface  (3,605  ft.). 
With  Eagle  Crag  (3,060  ft.),  a  buttress  on  the  ridge 
N.E.  of  the  latter,  these  summits  enclose  a  cirque- 
like valley  on  their  E.  Mt.  Meader,  on  the  N.  and  Mts; 
Sable,  Chandler  and  Eastman  on  the  S.,  are  partsi  of 
the  same  laounlain  mass* 

BaldlMiD^  GfirtJto  TMil.     (A.  M.  G.) 

This  trail  was  toihpleted  in  1917  by  G.  W.  Marque- 
Maier.  It  goes  ap  throttgh  a  fine  forest  of  maple, 
beeth  and  birotw  clknbing  the  steep  walls  aiid  skirting 
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the  ridge  of  the  valley  lying  E»  o{  the  Baldfaces.  About 
5  m-  of  skyline  affords  spacious  vi^ws  of  wild  and 
picturesque  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  It  is  equally 
attractive  in  either  direction,  but  the  descent  of  the 
steep  ledges  just  above  tree-line  on  S.  Baldface  is  diffi* 
cult  or  even  dangerous  at  times.  Hence  it  is  advisable 
to  ascend  via  S.  Baldface  and  descend  via  Eagl^  Cragt 
especially  in  winter  or  in  wet  weather.  The  circle 
proper  b^^s  at  the  junction  of  the  main  trunk  path 
from  Cold  River  Camp  and  the  Royce  Houae  BraAch, 
near  the  S.  bank  of  Charles  Brook. 

From  CM  River  Camp  the  path  starts  at  a  three* 
blazed  pine  on  the  W.  side  of  the  road  just  S.  of  the 
bridge  over  Charles  Brook,  )4  m.  N.  of  Cold  Rivjer 
Camp.  It  was  thoroughly  blazed  in  192a  It  follows 
a  wood  road,  forking  to  the  R.  in  about  100  yds.,  and 
again  swings  R.  into  another  road,  which  -  leads  in  a 
few  minutes  to  the  junction  point. 

The  Royce  House  Branch  starts  at  a  target  hi 
the  stone  wall  directly  W.  from  the  piazza  of  the  hotel 
and  follows  cairns  across  a  pasture,  S.W.,  to  the  well 
worn  path  through  the  sap  orchard  to  Emerald  Pool. 
Cross  Charles  Brook  on  stepping  stones  and  contintse 
on  the  path  5  min.  to  the  junction  (two  signs). 

Via  South  Baldface.  From  the  2  signs  at  the 
junction  of  the  above  paths  follow  blazes  and  cairns 
S-W.  H  m.  up  hill  to  another  old  wood  road  running 
N.W-  There  are  some  old  apple  trees  at  the  jtuoction, 
Tvu-n  R,  up  the  wood  road  N,W. .  In  15  min.  a  trail 
leads  off  L.  to  Chandler  Gorge«  H  in.  (see  p*  97)»  About 
2  m.  from  the  junction  of  the  paths  the.  tcatl  leaver 
the  old  road  and  swings  S. W.  around.  Spmca.  Knttll  to 
Last  Chance  Spring— the  last  waUr  (reliabli$  excespt.  in 
the  dryest  weather).  Above  the  sparing  steep  broken 
granite  ledges  appear  through  the  last  trees.     The 
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trail  W*  up  the  ledges  is  well  marked  by  cairns,  and 
is  very  steep  for  K  ni.  A  short  detour  N.  on  reaching 
the  top  of  the  ledge  leads  to  the  topaz  pockets  on  the 
N.  slopes.  The  stones  blasted  from  the  gray  ledge  are 
easily  seen.  Above  the  ledges  the  trail  follows  the  edge 
of  the  cirqitie,  over  South  Baldface  and  North  Bald^ 
f aoe  to  Eagle  Crag.  It  is  entirely  open  and  well  marked. 
Blad3errie8  and  views  abound.  There  are  A.  M.  C 
cylinders  on  both  North  and  South  peaks.  There  is  no 
100^  between  Last  Chance  Spring  and  a  small  spring 
oa  the  N.  side  of  North  Baldface.  This  last  water 
sometimes  fails.  A  canteen  is  advisable.  From  the 
sign  on  Eas^e  Crag,  the  path  descends  a  steep  ledge  S. 
into  trees.  A  good, trail  leads  in  i  m.  to  an  old  wood 
road;  passing  plenty  of  good  waier.  The  old  wood, 
road  runs  S.E,  3  m.  tp  the  junction  of  the  trails. 

Distances.  Royce  House  or  Cold  River  Camp  to 
junction  of  trails  Ji  m.;  to  Last  Chance  Spring  and 
tree  line  3  m.;  to  top  of  broken  ledges  3K  tn,;  to  South 
Baldface  4K  m.;  to  North  Baldface  6  m.;  to  Eagle 
Crag  7%  m.;  to  junction  of  trails  10^  m.;  to  Royce 
House  or  Cold  River  Camp  nK  ni. 

Times.  Royce  House  or  Cold  River  Camp  to 
junction  of  trails  25  min.;  to  Last  Chance  Spring  and 
tree  line  2  hrs.  15  rain.;  to  top  of  ledges  3  hrs.;  to 
South  Baldface  4  hrs.;  to  North  Baldface  5  hrs.;  to 
Eagle  Crag  6  hrs.;  to  junction  of  trails  7  hrs.  30  min. 
to  Royce  House  or  Cold  River  Camp  8  hrs. 

Via  Eagle  Crag.  From  the  junction  of  the  Cold 
River  Camp  and  Royce  House  trails,  follow  the  old 
wood  road  N.W.  It  soon  recrosses  to  the  N.  bank  of 
Charles  Brook  and  rises  steadily  2}^  m.  through  a 
splendid  hardwpod  forest..  The  trail  then  leaves  the 
old  road  to  the  L.,  swinging  W.  I  m.  to  the  foot  of 
Eagle  Crag,  rising  more  sharply  through  smaller 
trees  and  passing  several  good  brooks.     The  trail 
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climbs  the  face  of  the  steep  ledge,  a  splendid  view- 
point, and  continues  S.W.,  generally  over  open  ledges, 
towards  North   Baldface.     There  is  a  small  spring 
(not  very  reliable)  in  the  trail  at  the  base  of  the  cone. 
J  ,^  Onc'tliiid  of  the  'way  up  the  cone  the  Baldface  Link 
Y'  1  >  Trail  leads  off  to  the  R.  and  down  to  the  Wild  River 
*      (see  p.  80)  From  North  Baldface  the  trail  swings  "S.E. 
on  the  sky  line  to  SoutA  Baldface,  then  descends  E. 
to  ledges,  then  steeply  down  to  the  tree  line  and  Last 
Chance  Spring,  thence  by  trail  and  wo6d  road  to  the 
junction  of  the  Royce  House  Branch  and  the  matfi 
path  to  Cold  River  Camp. 

Distances.    From   Royce   House  or  Cold   River 
Camp  to  junction  of  trails  Ji  m.;  to  Eagle  Crag  3?^  W.;- 
to  North  Baldface  $Ji  m.;  to  South  Baldlace  7  m.^  to 
junction  of  trails  loJi  m.;  to  Rbyce  Mouse  or  Cold 
River  Camp  iij^  m. 

Times.  From  Royce  House  or  Cold  River  Camp 
to  junction  of  trails  25  min.;  to  Eagle  Crag  3  hrs.;  to 
North  Baldface  4  hrs,  45  min.;  to  South  baldface  5 
hrs.  45  min.;  to  junction  of  trails  7  hrs.  50  min.;  to 
Royce  House  or  Cold  River  Camp  8  hrs.  15  min. 

Mt,  Meader. 

Mt.  Meader  (2,820  ft.)  is  the  easterly  end  of  a  ridge 
running  N.  E.  from  North  Baldface  and  Eagle  Crag. 
It  affords  fine  views  of  the  Basin  and  of  the  Chatham 
Valley.  The  trail  was  spotted  in  I919  and  has  never 
been  thoroughly  cleared. 

The  path  leaves  the  highway  at  the  old  saw-mill, 
just  N.  of  the  Royce  House,  by  an  old  wood  road  which 
sbon  crosses  to  the  N.  bank  of  Mill  Brook.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  road  is  obscure  and  hard  to  find.  In 
about  K  m.  from  the  highway  it  takes  the  R.  fork  of 
the  wood  road,  bearing  N.W.  (fresh  blazes,  1919,  be- 
gin here).    At  a  little  over  i  m.  leave  the  wood  road' 
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at  a  big  white  birch  on  the  county  Ime  (blaxe  on  W. 
side  "B.  P."  and  on  E.  side  "T.  C.  1883").  From  here 
follow  a  spotted  line  N.W.  to  the  summit  at  the  end 
of  the  ridge  (2,820  ft.).  Water  is  generally  found  a 
little  S.  of  the*  summit. 

DistANCE.    3H  m.    Time.    2^  hrs. 

Many  interesting  outlooks  are  obtained  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs  by  going  W.  and  S.W.  along  the  S. 
side  of  the  ridge  toward  Eagle  Crag.  No  ttail  has  jret 
been  confrpleted.  In  }^  hr.  froih  the  summit  (marked 
2,820  ft.),  just  before  dropping,  down  into  a  col  (where 
waier  will  be  found),  one  may  turn  sharply  S.  and  find 
the  old  blazes  of  Omar  Charles'  trail.  This  leads 
steeply  down  through  the  primeval  forest,  and  along 
the  broofk  to  the  county  line  blazes.  Here  the  main 
trail  may  be  picked  up  and  followed  back  to  the  high- 
way.   The  round  trip  is  about  7}^  m.  and  the  thne  6  hrs. 

£;8U^  and  West  Royce  Mountains.     (A.  M*  CO 

'  The  trail  branches  off  from  the  Evans  Notch  Path 
(«ee  t>.  83)  about  r  m.  from  the  Brickett  place  and  3}^ 
m,  from  Cold  River  Camp.  At  this  point  there  is  an 
A.  M.  C.  sign.  Turn  L.  into  the  trail  and  in  H  tn: 
the  logging  ^oad  turns  to  L.  and  crosses  Mad  River. 
Then  at  once  the  road  rises  sharply  and  soon  passes- 
Mad  Riv«iJ  Palls  just  off  the  path  on  the  L.  (sign). 
Continuing  up  the  road  beside  the  brook  for  i  m.  above 
the  falls,  the  path  then  leaves  the  logging  road  by  a 
good  Hazed  trail  to  R.  There  is  no  sign  at  the  junc- 
tion. The  trail  then  rises  steeply  under  the  imposing 
ledges  for  which  the  mountain  is  famous.  At  the  edge 
of  the  spruce  growth  is  a  sign  "To  the  cliffs.*'  A  short 
detodr  to  the  R.  gives  access  to  an  open  ledge  Affdtiding 
excellent  views  of  the  Chatham  Valley.  The  trait  now' 
fdll^ws  the  ridge  N.  for  a  bit,  then  dips  Ni  E.  toward 
the^ol  between  the  East  and  West  peaks,  feoon  reach- 
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ing  the  sign  at  the  junction  of  the  branches  to  the 
East  and  West  summits. 

For  East  Royce  take  the  R.  branch  which  now  turns 
more  to  the  E.,  rising  somewhat  steeply  for  }4  na.  be- 
yond the  spring.  Then  come  open  ledges  forming 
the  steep  E.  wall  of  the  col.  prom  the  top,  the  monu- 
meiit  can  be  seen  Ji  m.  to  the  E.  where  there  is  an  A. 
M.  C.  cylinder.  To  the  L.  of  the  trail,  50  paces  be- 
fore j'eaching  the  summit,  a  short  side-path  leads  to 
a  good  spring.  A  sign  and  a  few  blazes  show  1;he  way. 

Distances.  From  Cold  River  Camp  to  end  of 
Ugh  way  aj^  m.;  to  divergence  from  Evans  Notch 
tr^il  4  m.;  to  Mad  River  Falls  4K  m-;  to  separation, 
of  trails  in  col  6  m. ;  to  summit  6}^  m. 

Times.  From  Cold  River  Camp  to  Mad  River 
Falls  2  hrs.  15  min.;  to  summit  4  hrs.  30  min. 

For  West  Royce  keep  to  the  L.  at  the  branching  of 
the  trails  previously  referred  to.  The  path,  blazed 
in  19 14  by  Allen  H.  Bent,  runs  N.W;  into  the  col,  soon 
crossing  a  little  brook  between  interesting  ledges  aad 
through  primeval  spruces  of  large  size.  In  about  i  m. 
it  ttu-ns  abruptly  W.,  ascends  the  steep  wall  of  the  col 
and  continues  by  easy  grades  over  ledges  and  through 
stunted  spruces,  still  W.  for  i  m.  further  to  the  summit 
of  West  Rpyce  (A.  M.  C.  cylinder). 

Distances.  From  Cold  River  Camp  to  branching- 
of  trails  6  m,;  to  summit  8  m.  Round  trip  including 
both  summits  17  m. 

Times.  To  West  Royce  5}^  hrs.  Round  trip. in- 
cluding both  summits  10  hrs. 

Speckled  Mountain. 

From  Cold  River  Camp  go  N.  by  the  Valley  Road 
to  Guptil's,  as  already  described  in  connection  with  the 
Evans  Notch  Trail  (p.  83).  Continue  on  through  two 
gates  and  then  take  a^  opening  on  R.  in  the  wall, 
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marked  by  a  cairn.  Cross  the  field  and  brook  and 
follow  the  cairns  and  blazes  E.  up  the  steep  pasture 
slope  of  Sugarloaf  Mountain  to  a  large  tree  on  which 
is  a  cloth  streamet,  at  the  entrance  to  an  old  logging 
road.  Follow  the  latter  about  iH  ni.  to  a  collapsed 
lumber  camp.  There  is  very  little  water  beyond  this 
point.  Here  pick  up  blazes  and  cotton  strip  signals 
and  follow  them  N.E.  and  then  N.  and  N.W.  until  an 
open  ledge  is  reached.  From  here  the  way,  N.E., 
opens  out  clearly  except  for  a  few  stretches  of  forest 
and  is  plainly  cairned  or  blazed  up  the  quite  grad- 
ual ascent  to  the  summit  of  Ames  Mountain  (2,600  ft.) 
and  over  onto  its  E.  side,  where  a  descent  of  150 
ft.  brings  the  trail  to  a  series  of  fairly  level  ledges 
leading  E.  to  Speckled  Mountain.  When  the 
wooded  slopes  are  readied,  follow  the  trail  care- 
ftdly,  as  it  zigzags  considerably  and  is  lightly  blazed. 
A  well  built  cairn  marks  the  highest  point. 

Distance.    614  ^'  from  Cold  River  Camp. 

Time.    ^}4  hrs. 

It  is  possible  to  descend  by  way  of  the  long  S.W. 
ridge  to  Blueberry  Mt.,  where  a  trail  to  Guptil's  will 
be  found  (see  below).  A  line  has  been  blazed  along  this 
route,  starting  about  J^  m.  down  the  North  Lovell 
path.  It  is  obscure,  rough  and  poorly  located,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  by  the  inexperienced. 

From  North  Lovell.  One  path  starts  near  the  John 
Adams  place,  and  another  from  Ben  Brown's  Hunt- 
ing Camps.  These  join  on  the  ridge  and  the  trail  pro- 
ceeds thence  N.  to  the  summit.  In  descending,  the 
upper  end  of  the  trail  will  be  found  a  short  distance  E. 
of  the  cairn.     Distance,  about  4  m. 

Blueberry  Mountain. 

This  mountain  is  a  long,  flat,  outlying  spur  running 
S.W.  from  Speckled  Mountain.     The  top  is  mostly 
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one  big  ledge,  with  sparse  and  stunted  trees.  The 
numerous  open  spaces  afford  many  excellent  viewp. 
Water  is  found  in  many,  places  all  over  the  top,  It  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  climb  in  North  Chatham  and  the 
reward  for  the  effort  expended  is  the  greatest.  A  short 
day's  tramp. 

An  ancient  trail,  reopened  in  1919,  starts  from  the 
end  of  the  E.  fork  of  the  Valley  Road,  opposite  Gup- 
til's  (see  Evans  Notch  Trail,  p.  83).  Go  through  the 
bars  directly  in  front  of  the  barn  and  about  250  yds.  E., 
in  the  middle  of  the  pasture^  find  the  first  blazed  tree. 
Follow  the  blazes  E.  until  the  open  ledges  arje  reached. 
,  Then  frequent  cairns  lead  up  the  easy  ascent,  abput 
)^  ra.  to  a  stretch  of  hardwood..  Here  turn  N.  follow- 
ing the  blazes  14  ni-  through  the  woods  and  then  up 
the  steep  slope,  with  cliffs  on, the  R.,  to  other  open 
ledges.  From  the  latter  follow  piirns  up  the  ridge  i 
m.  to  the  summit  ledges.  , 

Distances.    From  Cold  River  Camp  to  Gup^il's 
2  m. ;  to  summit  4  m. 

Times.    To  Guptil's  i  hr.;  to  summit  2  hrs.  30  min. 

Hanid<m,  Lord  and  Pine  Hills. 

These  three  hills  lie  El.  of  North  Chatham,  and,  al- 
though they  are  not  high,  open  ledges  and  pastures 
aiTord  interesting  views.  From  Harndon  Hill  ii  Is 
easy  to  descend  E.  through  the  woods,  without  trail, 
to  Horseshoe  Pond.  One  may  then  go  N.  along  the 
shore  to  a  trail  which  leads  to  the  Styles  clearing. 
From  here  one  may  return  to  North  Chatham  via  the 
U.  S.  F.  S.  Shell  Pond  Trail.  Persons  t along  such  a 
trip  should  have  map  and  compass,  and  be  somewhat 
familiar  with  wood-craJft. 
Lord  HiU  Circuit. 

Take  the  road  branching  E.  from  the  main  highway 
in  N.  Chatham,  about  %  m.  S.  of  Cold  River  Camp. 
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,  The  road  crossea  Cold  River^  turns  S.  E.  past  an  aban- 
dpned  farnv,  then  E.  again  to  a  iork  iJ4  m.  from  tl^e 
highway.  Here  keep  L.  (E.)  through  an  old  lumber 
camp,  about  J^  m.  to  a  gate  where  cars  can  be  left. 
At  this  point  the  circuit  trail  begins  and  ends.  .The 
way  has  been  marked  with  cairns,  blazes  and  white 
rags,  but  the  going  is  open  and  the  directions  obvious. 

Follow  the  main  logging  road  E.  ihit)Ugh-a  «econd 
gat^  and  about  34  m.  along  the  N.  slopes  of  Pine^  Hill, 
tiirning  N,E.  just  below  the  height  of  land  and  coming 
ou^  in  a  few  rods  in  the  pasture  on  the  S.  Hank  of  Harn- 
don  Hill.  Cross  the  pasture  easterly,  climbing  the 
shoulder  for  a  fine  view,  then  cross  the  swamp  in  the 
same  direction  and  climb  the  W.  side  of  Lord  Hill 
through  open  woods.  Waier  (unreliable)  is  found  in  a 
small  brook  crossed  on  the  way  up  Lord  Hill,  just  be- 
yond the  swamp.  The  N.E.  ledge  of  Lord  Hill  has 
a  fine  view  of  Horseshoe  Pond,  directly  below.  Re- 
turn to  the  S.E,  side  of  the  top  and  descend  thrpugh 
past^re  to  the  S.  shoulder,  thence  S.W.  and  W.  thi;ough 
thin  brush,  across  a  stream.  (Water,  reliable,  but  un- 
fit for  drinking  if  the  lumber  camp  in  the  swamp  is 
occupied,)  Cross  a  bit  of  pasture  and  go  straight  up 
Pine  Hill  through  pine  woods  to  the  bare  rock  of  the 
Jedge.  From  here  follow  the  crest  of  Pine  Hill  W. 
along  open  ledges  with  fine  views  to  the  S.  about  3^  m. 
to  the  steep  W.  ledge  (panorama).  Descend  to  the  S. 
of  this  ledge  through  open  woods  and  ps^ture^  tumiilg 
W.,  to  the  site  of  an  old  house,  whence  an  overgrown 
lane  leads  in  J^  m.  to  the  starting-point  of  the  circuit 
at  the  gate. 

The  circuit  is  equally  attractive  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. In  returning  from  Harndon  Hill  the  logging 
road  will  be  found  at  the  W.S.W.  corner  of  the  pas- 
ture, directly  in  line  with  Mt.  Kearsarge.  ;      ., 

Distances.    Cold  River  Carnp  tp  junction  point 
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2^  n^I  to  Harndon  Hill  33^  m.;  to  Lord  Hill  4  m.;  to 
W.  ledge  of  Pine  Hill  sVi  ni.;  to  junction  point  6  m.; 
to  Cold  River  Camp  Sj/i  m.;  (note  that  5  m.  may  be 
saved  by  driving  to  the  junction). 

Times.  Round  trip  from  Cold  River  Camp  4)^ 
hrs.;  from  junction  2j^  hrs.  ' 

Little  Deer  Hill. 

This  little  eminence  (600  feet  above  Cold  River 
Camp)  is  just  E.  of  the  Camp,  across  the  river.  The 
easy  ascent  is  worth  while  bbcause  of  the  fine  view 
across  the  valley  to  the  Baldface  Range.  Two  trails 
lead  to  its  top.  Crossing  Cold  River  at  The  Ledges, 
just  back  of  the  camp,  and  then  turning  sharply  L.  for 
a  few  steps,  one  finds  a  wood  road  on  the  R.  and  soon 
picks  up  the  blazes  which  lead  E.  in  H  h.  to  the 
summit.  Another  trail  ascends  further  S.  and  may  be 
reached  by  crossing  the  river  as  described  above,  and 
turning  R.  down  the  old  river-driver's  path  on  its  E. 
bank.    In  about  J^  m.  the  trail  will  be  found  on  the  L. 

If  the  river  chances  to  be  too  full  for  a  comfortable 
crossing  at*  The  Ledges,  Little  Deer  may  be  reached 
by  way  of  the  road  branching  E.  from  the  Valley  Road 
about  M  iTi-  S.  of  the  Camp.  Shortly  beyond  the 
bridge  there  is  a  farmhouse.  The  path  will  be  found 
in  the  upper  corner  of  the  pasture  beyond. 

Emerald  Pool  and  Mossy  Slides 

These  two  charming  spots  are  both  on  Charles  Brook 
near  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  the  Baldface 
Circle  Trail  (see  p.  88).  Emerald  Pool  is  on  the  Royce 
House  Branch  a  few  rods  N.E.  (i.e.  towards  the  R6yce 
House)  from  the  junction  of  the  paths.  Mossy  Slide 
is  reached  from  the  junction  by  following  up  the  old 
wood  road  (which  is  the  beginning  of  the  Eagle  Crag 
branch  of  the  Baldface  Circle  Trail)  for  a  short  dis- 
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tance  and  crossing  Charles  Brook.  Continuing  up  the 
load,  with  the  stream  on  the  L.,  for  a  few  minutes^ 
one  reaches  the  slide,  which  consists  of  several  hundred 
feet  of  moss-covered  rock  doWn  which  the  brook  runs. 
One  can  easily  make  the  circuit,  going  up  from  the 
camp  and  returning  via  the  Royce  House,  or  the  re« 
verse,  and  visiting  both  the  pool  and  the  slide,  in  2 
hrs. 
Distance  about  2  m. 

Chandler  Gorge,  Fall  and  Flumes. 

The  rediscovery,  in  1919,  of  the  beautiful  rocky 
gorge  on  Chandler  Brook  led  to  the  clearing  of  a  trail 
to  it  from  the  South  Baldface  Branch  of  the  Baldface 
Circle  Trail  (seep.  88).  It  leaves  the  latter  on  the  L. 
at  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  the  path9« 
The  Chandler  Gorge  Trail,  well  blazed  and  cleared, 
runs  S.  about  J^  m.,  entering  the  Gorge  at  a  point 
where  it  is  easy  to  go  up  to  the  fall,  or  by  stepping 
across  the  brook,  view  the  two  flumes  through  which 
the  stream  descends. 

Distance.    2  m. 

Time,     i  hr.  15  min. 

The  Big  Pasture. 

This  is  an  abandoned  hillside  pasture  of  rare  and 
quiet  beauty.  It  presents  many  examples  of  natural 
reforestation  and  prehistoric  erosion,  and  there  are 
fine  views  to  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  reached  by  following 
the  Mt.  Meader  path  (see  p.  90)  to  the  fork  referred  to 
beyond  Mill  Brook.  Take  the  L.  fork,  which  rises 
steeply  to  the  pasture,  14  ni.  beyond.  A  profitable 
half-day  trip. 

The  Basin  Rim. 

The  Bksin  is  the  name  given  to  the  broad  valley 
between  Mts.  Meader  and  West  Roj^ce,  drained,  by 
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Carleton  Brook.  The  woods  which  cover  its  rim  are 
broken  by  many  attractive  ledges.  The  Rim  may  be 
i-eached  by  folk>wingf  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  trail  that  leads  to 
the  Ranger  Station  in  the  Wild  River  Forest  (see  p.  82)  to 
a  point  just  beyond  the  height  of  land  in  the  notch. 
Here  a  line  of  light  blazes  will  be  found  on  the  R. 
(N.)  leadings  to  an  outlook.  This  is  a  good  lunching 
place  and  an  hour  may  profitably  be  spent  exploring 
the  ledges  that  form  this  part  of  the  Rim.  Water  will 
be  found  10  min.  beyond  the  height  of  land  on  the  trail 
to  the  Ranger  Station.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  go 
down  this  trail  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  Blue  Brook 
and  visit  the  crags,  flume  and  boulder-caves  (see  p. 
83  for  distances  and  times). 

Rattlesnake  Flume* 

This  is  located  in  Brook  Intervale,  under  a  spur  of 
Blueberry  Mt.  It  is  reached  from  the  Royce  House 
or  Cold  River  Camp  by  following  the  Valley  Road  N. 
to  the  bridge.  After  crossing,  take  the  road  on  the  R. 
and  follow  it  to  its  end.  After  passing  the  stone  house 
turn  L.  through  the  gate  and  go  N.  about  3^  m.  to 
Rattlesnake  Brook.  Traces  of  a  cart-path  show  in  the 
pasture,  but  need  not  necessarily  be  followed.  The 
distance  3  m.  from  Cold  River  Camp  and  the  beauty 
of  the  spot  makes  the  half-day's  stroll  well  worth  while. 

Stone  House  Crag. 

This  fine  overhanging  crag  is  located  on  a  southern 
ridge  of  Rattlesnake  Mountain.  The  view  to  the  S. 
over  Shell  Pond  well  repays  the  easy  climb.  The  trail 
was  roughly  blazed  in  192 1.  It  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  will  probably  be  improved.  It  leaves  the  Shell 
Pond  Road  at  a  pair  of  bars  in  the  middle  of  the  pas- 
ture yi  m.  E.  of  the  stone  house,  and  some  200  yds.  E. 
of  a  sugar-house.    It  is  marked  by  cairns,  blazes  and 
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rags.  After  a  short,  steep  climb  it  crosses  the  appro- 
priately named  "Backsliding  Ledge."  This  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  up  the  gully  to  the  L. — coming 
out  at  the  top,  where  the  cairns  can  be  picked  up  again. 
A  short,  gentle  climb,  through  a  most  attractive  second- 
growth  forest,  soon  takes  one  to  the  top  of  the  crag. 
Distance,  %  m.  Time,  %  hr. 


I 


SECTION  IV. 

Carter-Moriah    Range. 

Physical  Features.  The  Carter-Moriah  Range 
lies  east  of  Mount  Washington  and  the  Northern 
Peaks  and  cbmprises  Mts.  Surprise  (2,230  ft.),  Modah 
(4,065  ft.).  Imp  (3,735  ft.).  North  Carter  (4,565  ft.), 
Lethe  (4,500  ft.).  South  Carter  (4,645  ft.).  Middle 
Carter  (4,475  ft.),  Hight  (4,710  ft.)  and  Carter  Dome 
(4,860  ft.). 

Mt.  Wildcat  (4,415  ft.),  lying  southwest  of  Carter 
Dome,  is  properly  included  in  this  range,  as  also  are 
Middle  Moriah  (3,775  ft.),  Shelburne  Moriah  (3,750 
ft.)  and  Imp  Profile  (3,235  ft.),  but  paths  have  not  been 
cut  on  the  last  three.  Middle  Moriah  and  Shelburne 
Moriah  can  be  climbed  from  the  Gorham-Shelburne 
road  in  Shelburne. 

Trampers  should  bear  in  mind  in  the  event  of 
being  lost  on  the  Carter-Moriah  Range  or  being 
driven  from  the  upper  ridges  by  storm,  that  in 
passing  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Moriah  to  the 
summit  of  Carter  Dome  all  streams  flowing  to  the 
right  of  the  trail  empty  into  Peabody  River,  while 
all  streams  flowing  to  the  left  of  the  trail  empty 
into  Wild  River.  Should  it  become  necessary  to 
follow  one  of  these  streams  out,  those  flowing  into 
the  Peabody  are  to  be  preferred.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  unusually  dry  seasons 
no  water  is  to  be  had  from  Imp  Camp  to  a  point 
J^  m.  beyond  the  summit  of  Carter  Dome. 

Paths  and  History.  The  Carter-Moriah  Trail  passes 
successively  over  Mts.  Surprise,  Moriah,  Imp  (avoids 
summit).  North  Carter,  Lethe,  South  Carter,  Middle 
Carter,  Hight  and   Carter  Dome,  and  terminates   in 
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Carter  Notch.  This  Notch  is  also  the  terminus  of 
the  trail  from  Jackson,  the  Nineteen  Mile  Brook  Path 
and  the  Wildcat  Ridge  Trail. 

The  various  sections  of  the  paths  on  this  range  were 
constructed  as  follows;  Gorham  to  Mt.  Surprise 
by  Irving  E.  Vernon  and  Warren  W,  Hart,  1899; 
Mt.  Surprise  to  Mt.  Moriah,  old  bridle  path,  by  John 
R.  Hitchcock,  1853-4;  Mt.  Moriah  to  Mt.  Hight  by 
W.  Q.  Nowell,  1884;  Mt.  Hight  to  Carter  Dome  by  E-  B. 
Cook  and  Charles  E.  Lowe,  1883 ;  Carter  Dome  to  Carter 
Notch  by  Jonathan  G.  Davb,  1879;  Jackson  to  Car- 
ter Notch  by  Jonathan  G.  Davis,  1876-7;  Nineteen- 
Mile  Brook  Path  by  Charles  E.  Lowe  for  the  A,  M,  C, 
1877  (partially  relocated,  1894);  M^-  Wildcat  by 
L.  F.  Cutter,  for  the  A.  M.  C,  1901;  Wildcat  Ridge, 
Trail  by  R,  C.  Larrabee  and  others  in  1919. 

Carter-Morlah  TraiL     (A.  M.  G.) 

Gorham  to  Mt.  Surprise.  ' 

To  cross  the  Carter-Moriah  Range  from  Gorham  to 
Carter  Notch,  leave  th^  S.  corner  of  Gorham  Village 
near  the  saw  mill,  cross  the  feabody  River  on  a  foot- 
bridge called  the  Hugger  mugger,  climb  a  stone  wiall, 
follow  an  old  c^rt  path  a  few  rods  up  a  steep  bank  and 
come'  out  in  Hitchcock's  pasture.  The  trail  begins  in 
the  upper  R.  corner,  which  is  the  highest  cleared  point. 
There  are  numerous  birches  in  this  corner  of  the  pas- 
ture  and  the  path  will  be  found  without  difficulty,  as 
it  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  This  point  is  %  m.  from 
Gorham  Village.  The  path  leads  past  a  giant  hem- 
lock, up  easy  slopes  for  ij<i  m.,  to  a  ledge  where  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Madison.  Continuing  S.,  the 
path  soon  leads  up  a  second  ledge  which  forms  the 
summit  of  Mt,  Surprise  and  affords  inspiring  views  of 
Mt.  Madison,  Osgood  Ridge  and  Mount  Washington. 
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Mt.  SnrprlM  to  Ht.  Hortah. 

A  few  yards  W.  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Surprise  the 
path  to  Mt,  Moriah  leads  S.,  descending  slightly  for 
about  100  yds.,  then  ascending  through  second  growth. 
It  passes  a  moss  covered  ledge  which  offers  a  view  to  the 
N'.  Water  is  found  on  the  path  iK  m.  beyond  Mt. 
Surprise.  The  path  passes  through  a  burned  area  and 
con^erable  logging  slash,  but  is  well  marked  by  signs 
and  white  paint.  Beyond  the  logged  area  the  old  path 
is  still  in  existence  and  continues  over  a  number  of 
wooded  knolls  to  the  cloven  ledgy  summit  of  Mt, 
Moriah,  3  m.  beyond  Mt,  Surprise,  The  view  is  ex- 
tended and  beautiful.  There  is  an  A.  M.  C.  cylinder  in 
the  cairn  on  the  summit.  Water  is  found  just  S.  of  the 
summit  at  the  toot  of  the  ledge. 

Ml.  MdrlBh  10  North  Cmrtt. 

From  Mt.  Moriah  descend  S.  to  foot  of  the  ledge,  then 
S.W.  through  line  woods,  then  S.  through  a.  Itq^ed  and 
burned  area.  At  the  low  point  in  the  ridge  about  mid- 
way between  Mt.  Moriah  and  Imp  Mountain  it  crosses 
the  Forest  Service  Trail  from  Pinkham  Notch  Road  to 
Wild  River  valley,  (See  p.  1 14.)  After  slabbing  the 
ri<^  the  path  ascends  and  about  ij^  m.  from  Mt, 
Moriah  emerges  on  an  old  logging  road.  It  follows  this 
road  to  the  L.  and  in  about  100  yds.  reaches  a  lo(^ng 
camp,  which  trampersmay  useandin  i4  m.  theold  Imp 
Camp  (3.500  ft.)  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  Imp  Mountain.* 
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This  IB  a  bark  shelter^  accommodating  six  to  eight 
petsoBSt  cottatmcted  by  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1906.  It  has 
w€Uer  but  no  blankets.  As  the  future  of  this  camp  is 
uacertain>  it  is  wiser  to  use  the  old  k)ggtng  camp  just 
described. 

From  Imp  Camp  the  main  path  continues  i^  m., 
generally  S.W.,  to  North  Ceurter^  and  is  a  steep  scramble 
lor  the  bst  M  m*  Water  is  usually  found  just  before 
reaching 'the  steep  part  of  the  path,  but  not  in  dry 
weather.  The  summit  is  wooded,  but  view-points,  of! 
the  path,  will  be  foilnd  N.  aud  S.  Near  the  top  of  the 
steep  part  of  the  path  a  fine  view  can  be  had  of  Gor* 
bamu* ' 
N«rt&  Carter  to  Garter  Dome. 

The  path  continues  S.,  winding  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  excellent  views  of  the  Wild  River 
Valley  to  the  E.  and  &£.,  but  is  generally  in  stunted 
growth.  Less  than  i  m.  from  North  Carter  the  trail 
crosses  several  boggy  depressions  in  which  water  is 
sometimes  found*  Just  beyond  the  largest  of  these, 
and  within  }4  m.  of  South  Carter,  rises  a  bare  peak 
over  which  the  path  leads,  but  just  to  the  R.  of  the 
summit.  This  is  called  Mt.  Lethe  and  offers  the  most 
beautiful  views  thup  far.  From  this  point  the  Northern 
FeakQ,  Mount  Washington,  Mt.  Wildcat  and  Carter 
Dome  can  be  seen. 

The  path  continues  S.  to  South  Carter,  where  the 
yiew  to  the  S.  and  p*  is  vild  and  impressive,  then 
continues  over  a  number  of  knolls  and  summits,  many 
of  them  wooded,  but  a  sufEcie^t  number  of  them  bare 
t»  ^afford  excellent  views  of,  the  Mount  Washington 
HangB^,  and  reaches  Middle  Carter,  which  is  wooded. 


— T- 


♦Imp  Profile,  sometimes  called  The  Imp,  is  a  spur  of  North  Car- 
ter and  has  no  path.  It  can  be  cUmbed  from  the  Gorham — Glen 
Hou8^  road  &  mi  fmm  Gorhank.  The  be^t  view  of,  the  P^fije  is 
obtained  from  the  Copp  place  on  the  Pinkham  Road  just  W.  of  Pea- 
body.BHver^ 
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It  then  descends  over  500  ft.  to  the  foot  ci  Mt.  H^ht, 
where  water  is  generally  found  at  the  lowest  pomt  and 
quite  near  the  path. 

This  is  a  good  camping  place.  In  dry  seasons  water 
is  found  to  the  N.W.,  a  short  distance  down,  but  in 
unusually  dry  seasons  this  source  fails. 

Continuing,  the  path  ascends  steeply  700  ft.  to  Mt. 
Hight.  The  summit  was  burned  over  in  1903  and  id 
BOW  a  scene  of  desolation,  but  offers  extensive  v^ws» 
particulariy  of  the  Mount  Washington  Range  and  th» 
Wild  River  Valley.  An  A.  M.  C.  cylinder  is  at  the 
h^hest  point. 

From  Mt.  Hight  the  path  ascends  S.W.  throng^ 
scrub,  along  a  ridge  almost  entirely  burned  aver* 
i}^  m.  to  Carter  Dome,  the  highest  point  in  the  raHge. 
A  tower  overlooks  the  growth  and  offers  extended  vien^s 
in  every  direction*  A  fire  wardien  b  stationed  here 
during  the  summer  months.  This  summit  was  also 
burned  over  in  1903.  An  A.  M.  C.  cylinder  is  at  the 
highest  point.  A  trail  a  few  yards  long  extends  W.  to 
a  look-off  point. 

Carter  Dome  to  Garter  Notch. 

The  path  descends  S.W.  1,700  ft.  in  r  J^  m.  About 
}4  ni.  down,  a  short  sidepath  leads  R!  (W.)  to  a  spring. 
The  latter  part  of  the  path  is  very  steep,  and  strikes 
the  Carter  Notch  Trail  from  Jackson  on  the  shore  of  th6 
larger  Carter  Lake,  where  the  junction  is  marked  by  a 
sign.  By  turning  sharply  to  the  L.  on  this  trail  one 
can  reach  the  A.  M.  C.  Hut  in  3  min. 

Distances.  Gorham  to  Mt.  Surprise  2}^  m.;  t6 
Mt.  Moriah  $}4  m.;  to  Imp  Camp  7Ji  m.;  to  North 
Carter  8}4  m.;  to  South  Carter  ^J^  m.;  to  Middle 
Carter  11  m.;  to  Mt.  Hight  i2Ji  m.;  to  Carter  Dome 
14  m.;  to  Carter  Notch  and  Hut  15)^  m. 

Time,  The  tramp  from  Gorham  to  Imp  Camp  re- 
quires a  day,  while   that  from  Imp  Hut  to  Carter 
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Notch  reqoires  about  the  same  length  of  time,  though 
the  entire  range  is  sometimes  covered  by  strenuous 
trampers  in  one  kmg  day* 

CSarter  N(>tch, 

This  notch,  a  deep  cleft  between  Carter  Dome  and 
Mt.  Wildcat,  includes  some  of  the  fine^  scenery  on  the 
Carter-Moriah  Range.  Its  ahitude  varks  from  3400 
ft.  to  nearly  3,55a  ft.  Two  tiny  lakes,  famous  lor  thisir 
beauty,  Ke  in  the  middle  of  the  Notch.  Fine  cliffs  on 
Mt.  Wildcat  come  down  to  the  water's  edge;  interesting 
boulders  and  caverns  are  found  on  the  Jackson  side 
of  the  Notch,  and  an  immense  boulder,  known  as 
Pulpit  Rock,  projecting  from  the  side  of  Carter  Dome, 
is  conspicuous  from  the  Notch  and  visible  from  Conway« 

Carter  Notch  Hut. 

In  1904  the  A.  M.  C.  constructed  a  log  cabin  on  the 
N.E.  shore  of  the  larger  lake.  In  a  few  years  it  proved 
inadequate,  and  in  19 14  was  turned  over  to  the  Forest 
Service.  It  is  no  longer  open  to  the  public  except  in  an 
emergency.  In  1914  the  Club  constructed  a  stone  hut 
about  100  ft.  S.  of  the  smaller  lake  and  within  a  few 
yar<ls  of  the  Jackson  Path.  This  camp  is  supplied  with 
blankets  and  will  accommodate  thirty  persons.  During 
the;  summer,  beginning  with  the  latter  part  of  June, 
there  is  a  caretaker  in  charge,  who  provides  fuel,  simple 
meals  and  has  some  supplies  for  sale.  For  further  in- 
formation see   chapter   on    "A.  M.  C.  Activities/* 

NteBteen^Mlle  Brook  Path.    (U.  S»  F.  S.) 

The  main  path  leaves  the  Pinkham  Notch  Road 
7  m.  S.  from  Gorham  on  the  N.  bank  of  Nineteen-Mile 
Brook;  it  is  marked  by  a  sign  near  the  highway  bridge 
over  the  stream.  The  path  follows  an  old  wood  road 
S.E.  and  E.,  keeping  close  to  the  brook  but  not  cross- 
ing it.    Tliewood  Foadispdainandfisfitillusedatiim^ 
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by  horses.  About  1 3^  m.  from  the  highway  the  branch 
path  from  the  Glen  House  enters  on  the  R.  In  the 
next  mile  several  dilapidated  corduroy  bridges  are 
crossed,  but  the  path  continues  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
stream.  About  2  m.  from  the  highway  the  point  is 
reached  where  the  oki  path  to  Carter  Notch  led  off  to 
the  R.  The  present  path  continues  straight  ahead 
on  the  logging  road,  alniost  immedt^Etely  passing  the 
ruins  of  a  logging  camp.  Cx)ntinuing  on  this, road, 
wJiich  for  a  time  leads  directly  toward  Carter  Dome 
in  about  2H  tn.  from  the  highway  the  Mte  of  another 
old  losing  camp  is. passed.  Not  far  beyond  this  point 
the  path  leaves  the  logging  road  on  the  R.  and  in  a  few 
rods  crosses  a  branch  of  Nineteen-Mile. Brook  and  be- 
gins to  rise  rather  steeply.  It^  course  is  now  slightly 
E.  of  S.  and  is  directly  toward  the  Notch.  About  3^^ 
m.  from  the  highway  the  height  of  land  is  reached  and 
the  path  for  Mt.  Wildcat  leads  oflf  to  the  R.  The  Nine- 
teen-Mile Brook  ?ath  now  begins  to  descend  and  in 
about  J/g  m.  reaches  the  old  camp  now  Controlled  by 
the  Forest  Service.  Continuing  past  this  camp  for  a 
few  rods,  the  trail  for  Carter  Dome  leads  up  to  the  L; 
Just  beyond  this  point  the  path  passes  between  the 
two  lakes,  and  the  A.  M.  C.  Hut  will  be  seen  a  few 
yards  to  the  L.  The  distance  from  the  highway  to 
the  Hut  is  about  4  m.,  and  the  path  is  well  supplied 
with  wat^r. 

Glen  House  Bmiu^h. 

A  branch  trail  starts  at  the  rear  of  the  Glen  House 
and  follows  the  open  aqueduct  E.  and  N.E.  to  Niae^ 
teen^Mile  Brook.  The  trail  crosses  the  brook  and 
joins  the  Nineteen- Mile  Brook  Path  close  to  the  stream. 
The  Glen  House  branch  is  about  i  Ji  m,  in  length. 

Jackson— CiMter  Notch  Path.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  path  from  a  point  on  the  Prospect  Farm  road 
ftbout  5  m.  above  Jackson  Village  extends  to  the  Club 
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Hut  in  Carter  Notch,  a  distance  of  about  4H  ni. 
The  path  leaves  the  road  about  i4  m.  above  the  Davis 
farm  and  the  entrance  is  marked  by  a  sign.  Soon  after 
Leaving  the  road  the  Little  Wildcat  River  is  crossed. 
For  the  first  2  m.  the  ascent  is  gradual*  The  path 
was  damaged  by  logging  in  191 8  and  19 19.  Signs  have 
been  located  at  most  of  the  obscure  places.  The  path 
is  somewhat  steeper  for  the  next  %  m.;  after  which  it 
enters  the  district  burned  over  in  1903  and  now  dense 
with  bushes.  On  entering  this  section  the  path  b^ars 
somewhat  to  the  R.  and  descends  into  a  valley  where 
the  U.  S.  F.  S,  trail  to  Wild  River  leaves  on  the  R.  at 
a  sign  reading  "To  Gilead."  The  Carter  Notch  path 
crosses  the  next  ridge,  then  turns  sharply  to  the  L.  and. 
bears  directly  toward  the  Notch. 

The  high  ridge  crossing  the  Notch  below  the  lakes, 
which  is  afterwards  ascended  in  order  to  reach  th^ 
camp,  can  now  be  seen.  From  this  point  on,  Wildcat 
River  is  heard  flowing  through  the  valley  on  the  R. 
The  mountain  beyond  at  the  R.  i^  Carter  Dome, 
showing  on  its  lower  slopes  a  large  slide  which  occurred 
in  August,  1897.  A  short  distance  after  turning  toward 
the  Notch  the  path  again  enters  the  woods  and  strikes 
the  original  trail  made  by  Jonathan  G.  Davis,  which 
is  thereafter  followed  to  the  Hut.  The  ascent  is  still 
gradual  after  entering  the  woods.  A  half-mile  walk 
brings  one  to  water  at  Cold  Spring.  From  this  point 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  a  distance  of  little  over  K  i^'i 
the  ascent  is  steep.    From  the  top  of  the  ridge  the  path 

• 

passes  down  to  the  Hut  and  the  lakes. 

Distances.    Jackson  to  entrance  to  path  5  ra.;  to 
Notch  9M  ni. 

Times.  Jackson  to  entrance  to  path  2^  hrs.;  to 
Notch  5  hrs. 
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WUdcat  River  Trail.* 

This  trail,  built  in  19^1,  was  designed  to  replace  the 
old  one  from  Jackson  to  Carter  Notch.  It  is  less  mud- 
dy than  the  old  path  and  somewhat  shorter  for  those 
walking  all  the  way  from  Jackson.  Those  who  wish 
to  drive  as  far  as  possiMe  will  find  a  short  cot  to  the 
new  path  leaving  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above 
the  Jock  Davis  house.  Th«  entrance  will  be  marked 
by  a  sigUi  ' 

It  leaves  the  Carter  Notch  road  near  the  foot  of 
Patrick  Hill  below  Femald  Cottage,  about  ^%  m.  from 
Jackson  Village,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  N.  of  a  school- 
house.  Almost  immediately  it  crosses  a  bar-way  and 
•follows  the  track  of  an  old  logging  road,  bearing  L. 
It  leads  in  34  m.  to  a  wire  fence  and,  a  few  hundred  feet 
beyond,  takes  a  L.  fork,  ascending  through  hardwoods 
to  an  open  pasture.  Across  t^iis,  directly  ahead,  the 
road  enters  a  gap  in  the  woods  and  continues  with  no 
ascent  to  the  first  crossing  of  the  Wildcat.  After 
crossing  to  the  E.  bank  the  trail  follows  the  middle 
one  of  three  roads  (the  one  on  the  R.  goes  to  Wild 
River). 

In  }4  ni.  the  trail  enters  the  National  Forest  and 
soon  emerges  into  a  grassy  opening  with  a  good  view 
of  the  mountains  that  form  Carter  Notch^  In  H  n^- 
more  it  crosses  the  Wildcat  again,  and  in  the  next  3^ 
m.  there  are  three  more  crossings.  The  large  tribu- 
tary entering  on  the  R^  is  Bog  Brook,  which  comes  from 
Perkins  Notch.  Just  beyond  this  brook  the  site  of  a 
large  lumber  camp  is  passed,  and  in  J^  m.  the  Wild- 
cat is  again  crossed.  The  signs  should  now  be  care- 
fully watched  for,  as  the  trail  soon  leaves  the  logging 


'•This  trail  has  not  yet  been  officially  adopted  aa  an  A.  M.  C 
trail  and  the  signs  have  not  been  placed  (February,  1922). 
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roads  and  once  more  crosses  the  river,  entering  un- 
lumbered  country  for  a  short  distance  before  it  joins 
the  U.  S.  F.  S.  trail  from  Perkins  Notch.  Turning  L* 
into  this  trail  for  ^  m.  the  Wildcat  is  crossed  for  the 
eighth  time,  and  a  short  ascent  brings  one  to  the  old 
Jackson-Carter  Notch  path,  (where  there  is  an  old  sign 
reading  "To  Gilead").  Turning  R.  at  this  point,  the 
tmmper  will  find  moderately  stiff  climbing  for  the  re- 
maining 1)4  ni.  to  the  Notch. 

•Distances.  Jackson  Village  to  trail  3.8  m.j  to 
fkst  crossing  of  Wildcat  5.2  nVi ;  to  Bog  Brook  6.4  m. ;  to 
Perkins  Notch  Trail  7.35  m.;  to  old  Carter  Notch 
Trtii  7.6  m. ;  to  Carter  Notch  about  9.3  m. 

Times.  To  trail  i  hr.  40  min. ;  to  Bog  Brook  2  hrs. 
45  min.;  t©  Perkins  Notch  Trail  3  hrs.  15  m.,  to  old 
Carter  Notch  Trail  3  hrs.  30  min.;  to  Notch  4  hrs. 
45  min. 

Ascent  of  Carter  Dome  from  Garter  Notch. 

The  path  begins  on  the  E.  side  of  the  larger  lake  just 
S.  of  the  old  camp.  It  rises  steeply  and  is  plain  and 
unmistakable  to  the  summit  of  the  Dome.  The  dis- 
tance is  ij/^  m.  Just  beyond  the  steep  part  of  the  path 
a  rough  trail  leads  off  to  the  R.  toward  Pulpit  Rock. 
If  the  rock  is  climbed,  great  caution  must  be  used. 
Some  distance  beyond,  water  will  be  found  on  a  side 
path  on  the  L. 

Ascent  of  Mt.  Wildcat  from  Garter  Notch. 

The  <M  path,  now  a  part  of  the  Wildcat  Ridge  Trail 
(see  bek>w)»  branches  W.  from  the  Nineteen-Mile 
Brook  Path  at  the  height  of  land,  about  ^  m.  N.  of 
the  Hut.  It  is  very^teep,  ascending  1,000  ft.  in  i  m., 
and  is  quite  rough  in  spots.  It  is  disagreeably  wet  at 
itimes,  but  water  caniK>t  be  depended  upon  in  dry 
seasons.  At  the  sunuoit  a  short  branch  on  the  R.» 
marked  "West  View."  leada>  to  the  tripod.    Just  be-* 
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yond  the  junction  the  newer  portion  of  the  Wildcat 
Ridge  Trail  branches  off  on  the  R.,  while  the  old  path 
continues  some  50  ft.  to  the  "East  View." 

Distance.    From  Carter  Notch  Hut  i  m. 

Time,     i  hr.     Descent  40  min. 

Wildcat  Mountain. 

This  mountain  is  a  long  ridge  comprising  about 
ten  more  or  less  definite  summits^  the  highest  of  which 
is  the  one  nearest  Carter  Notch  (4,415  ft.).  It  has 
been  found  convenient  to  designate  the  five  highest 
which  are  the  only  ones  crossed  by  the  trail,  A,  B, 
C,  D  and  E,  in  order  from  east  to  west.  The  Wildcat 
Ridge  Trail  from  Glen  Ellis  Falls  meets  the  old  path 
from  Carter  Notch  at  the  top  of  A,  the  highest  and 
eastern  summit,  affording  a  good,  though  hard  and 
sporty,  route  between  Pinkham  Notch  and  Carter 
Notch.  On  the  principal  summit,  near  Carter  Notch, 
there  are  two  view-|X)ints.  The  West  View,  which 
includes  Mount  Washington  and  the  Northern  Peaks, 
is  obtained  from  a  tripod,  while  the  East  View,  down 
into  Carter  Notch,  is  obtained  from  an  overhanging 
ledge.  There  is  no  water  on  the  trail  which  can  be 
relied  upon  in  dry  times. 
WUdcat  Ridge  TraU.     (A.  M.  G.) 

This  path  was  built  by  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1919.  It  is 
decidedly  longer  and  harder  than  one  would  suppose. 
Persons  planning  to  walk  from  Carter  Notch  Camp 
to  Lake-of-the-Clouds  Hut  by  way  of  this  trail  and 
the  Glen  Boulder  Trail  should  be  cautioned  that  the 
trip  is  a  long  and  arduous  one. 

The  trail  starts  from  the  little  clearing  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Pinkham  Notch  road,  close  to  the  entrance 
of  the  well-known  path  to  Glen  Ellis  Falls,  and  leads 
easteriy.  Its  beginning  is  clearly  indicated  by  signs. 
It  immediatdy  crosses  the  stream,  its  continuance 
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on  the  other  side  betog  clearly  marked  by  a  large 
octagonal  taiigfet.  There  is  no  bridge  and  the  crossing 
may  be  difficult  or  even  dangerous  in  high  water.  It 
is  best  to  take  advantage  o£  some  large  rocks  jtist 
opposite  the  target.  The  trail  passes  through  a  bit 
of  old  slash  and  then  rises  steeply  up  the  end  of  the 
ridge.  It  crosses  two  open  ledges,  both  of  which  offer 
excellent  views  of  Mount  Washington  across  Pinkham 
Notch.  There  is  an  interesting  little  gully  about 
a  rod  S.  of  the  path  at  the  top  of  the  upper  ledge 
Beyond  the  latter  the  path  soon  reaches  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  which  it  continues  to  climb,  less  steeply, 
passing  through  slash  and  winding  among  the  ledges. 
Beyond  these  it  descends  steeply  into  a  col.  In  this 
col  it  turns  to  the  L.  and  then  swings  to  the  R.  up  the 
othei^  side.  In  about  J^  m.  it  bears  to  the  L.  again 
and  climbs  steadily  up  to  a  scrubby  lawn  which  af- 
fords what  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  view  obtainable 
of  the  S.E.  face  of  Mount  Washington  and  its  great 
ravines. 

Ascending  to  the  top  of  the  lawn  the  trail  plunges 
into  the  woods  again.  It  now  climbs  summit  E 
(4,070  ft.),  the  first  to  be  reached  on  the  main  ridge. 
Here  it  turns  sharply  to  the  N.,  descends  into  a  col 
and  climbs  the  next  summit,  D*  These  two  wooded 
peaks,  E  and  D,  are  sometimes  called  "The  Wild 
Kittens." 

The  trail  then  swings  more  to  the  E,  around  the  N. 
slope  of  D  and  makes  a  long  descent  into  the  deep 
Wildcat  Col,  at  the  head  of  Little  Wildcat  River  in 
the  "Hopper"  at  its  S.  This  col  has  been  logged. 
Beyond  it  the  path  crosses  a  slightly  higher  col,  and 
then  ascends  the  long  ridge  to  peak  C.  The  latter'  is 
open  at  the  top,  the  beftt  view  being  from  a  ledge  about 
100  feet  to  the  R.  of  the  trail.  Beyond  this  summit 
thece  is  another  col  and  then  an  easy  rise,  in  the  midst 
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of  which  there  is  a  swampy  pktce  where  waier  may  be 
obtained  in  wet  seasons.  Finally  the  trail  crosses  the 
little  wooded  summit  B  and  soon  reaches  the  highest 
point  on  Mount  Wildcat,  where  it  joins  the  older  part 
of  the  trail.  From  the  junctton  the  East  View  is  only 
a  few  steps  to  the  R.  For  Carter  Notch  turn  L.  at 
the  junction  referred  to.  .  The  short  branch  to  the 
West  View  is  soon  passed  and  the  trail  then  descends 
very  steeply  N.E.  for  i  m.  to  the  Nineteen  Mile  Brook 
Path^  Turning  R.  at  the  junction  the  path  leads  S. 
in  14  ^n*  through  Carter  Notch  to  the  Hut.  There  is 
Ik)  permanent  t»ater  on  the  Wildcat  Ridge  Trail. 

Distances.  Pinkham  Notch  road  to  first  ledge 
J4  m.;  to  second  ledge  Ji  m.j  to  lawn  ij^  m.;  to  Sum* 
nrit  E  2  m.;  to  Summit  I>  2  J^  m.;  to  Wildcat  Col  3  m.; 
to  Summit  C  sH  ni-J  to  main  summit  4Jim.;  to  Nine- 
teen Mile  Brook  Path  sHm,;  to  Hut  6  m. 

Times.  To  first  ledge  35  min,;  to  second  ledge  i  hr.; 
to  lawn  2  hrs.  10  min.;  to  Summit  E  2  hrs.  40  min.; 
to  Summit  D  3  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Wildcat  Col  3  hrsj 
35  min.;  to  Summit  C  4  hrs.  25  min.;  to  main  summit 
5  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Carter  Notch  Hut  6  hrs. 

To  reverse  this  route  (Carter  Notch  to  Pinkham 
Notch  Road)  the  E.  end  of  the  Wildcat  Ridge  Trail 
should  be  followed  as  already  described  under  the 
heading  ** Ascent  from  Carter  Notch."  At  the  summit 
of  Wildcat  a  sign  marks  the  continuance  of  the  trail 
over  Summits  B,  C,  D  and  E.  Near  the  top  of  the 
latter  the  trail  turns  R.  and  descends  to  the  lawn  and 
the  two  ledges.  At  the  lower  ledge  the  downward 
path  will  be  found  at  the  R.  of  the  view-point.  Ther^ 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Ellis  River  at 
the  foot  of  the  trail.  It  is  best  to  take  advantage  of 
some  large  rocles  just  opposite  the  target.  At  times 
of  exceptionally  high  water  it  might  be  necessary  to 
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go  a  considerable  distance  up  stream,  perhaps  even 
%  m.  to  the  bridge. 

Times.    To  main  summit  i  hr.;  to  Pinkham  Notch 
road  5  hrs. 
Wildcat  Mountain  via  Prospect  Farm. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  the  top  of  Mt.  Wildcat  from 
Prospect  Farm  in  Jackson  by  following  the  lower  end 
of  the  ridge  just  described  under  "Wildcat  Ridge 
Trail."  Such  a  trip,  being  largely  cross-country  and 
without  trails,  should  be  taken  only  by  persons  having 
some  familiarity  with  woodcraft.  The  woods  oflfer 
difficulties,  as  the  storm  of  September,  1915,  caused 
great  havoc  on  this  ridge.  At  Prospect  Farm  keep 
on  to  the  upper  L.  corner  of  the  pasture,  where  an  old 
trail  will  be  found.  Follow  the  latter  as  far  as  possible, 
which  will  not  be  over  a  mile.  Then  keep  on  the  main 
ridge  over  several  humps  and  finally  over  Summit  F, 
(3,655  ft.),  the  ledgy  top  of  which  affords  a  partial 
view.  At  the  top  of  Summit  E  (4,070  ft.)  the  Wildcat 
Ridge  path  will  be  found  and  may  be  followed  for  the 
rest  of  the  way.  The  National  Forest  boundary  line 
follows  the  ridge  part  of  the  way  (see  Map). 

Distances.  Prospect  Farm  to  Summit  E,  3  m. 
To  top  of  Wildcat  6}4  m. 

Times.  To  Summit  E,  5  hrs.  To  top  of  Wildcat, 
73^  hrs. 

The  Wild  River  Forest.    (U.  s.  F.  s.  Trail.) 

A  tract  of  about  35,000  acres  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  Bean's  Purchase  has  been  ^acquired  under  the 
Weeks  Act  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  as  a  part  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  (see  end  of  book). 
There  is- a  good  road  from  Gilead,  Me.,  to  Hastings, 
and  from  Hastings,  a  road  has  been  (Constructed,  fol- 
lowing the  formeV  lumber  riailroad  location  for-5  m.  up 
Wild'  River,  to  a  point  where  a  forest  ranger  station 
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has  been  established.  From  the  ranger  station  trails 
have  been  constructed  to  North  Chatham, ,  via  Blue 
Brook  (see  p.  82),  up  the  Wild  River  to  the  height  of 
land,  and  branches  up  Bull,  Moriah,  Cypress  and 
Spruce  Brooks.  That  up  Moriah  Brook  leads  to  ,th^ 
col  between  Mt.  Moriah  and  Imp  Mountain,  th^re 
connecting  with  the  A.  M.  C.  Carter-Moriah  Trail.  To 
afford  fire  protection  there  is  a  cross  trail  from  Bull 
Brook  to  Spruce  Brook,  slabbing  the  E.  spurs  of  the 
Carter  Range  and  intersecting  midwiay  the  Moriah 
Brook  trail  about  2  m.  from  Wild  River.  From  a 
point  about  5  m.  S.  of  the  Ranger  station  the  Baldface 
Link  runs  E.  nearly  to  the  summit  of  North  Bald- 
face,  connecting  with  the  Baldface  Circle  Trail  and 
North  Chatham.  (Seep.  115.)  From  the  height  of 
land  at  the  headwaters  of  Wild  River  (Perkins  Notch) 
logging  roads  lead  down  Bog  Brook  and  out  to  the 
carriage  road  leading  down  to  Jackson.  (See  North 
Chatham  Section,  p.  81.)  There  is  also  a  cut-off  from 
Perkins  Notch  to  the  Carter  Notch  Trail  (see  pages  81 
and  115). 

Distances.  Gilead  to  Hastings  3  m.;  to  ranger 
station  8  m.;  to  Baldface  Link  13  m.;  to  Perkins  Notch 
15H  m.;  to  Carter  Notch  Road,  Jackson,  18}^  m.;  to 
Jackson  Village  23  m.  This  route  lies  over  roads  and 
trails  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  good,  and  there  is 
no  steep  climbing.     Good  time  can  hence  be  made. 

To  Garter-Moriah  Trail. 

Follow  the  Wild  River  road  S. W.  from  the  ranger  sta- 
tion for  about  }4  m.,  at  which  point  evidences  will  be 
found  of  a  road  leading  to  the  R.  Follow  this  to  the 
river  and  on  the  opposite  bank  a  blaze  will  be  seen  on 
a  birch  tree.  The  river  can  easily  be  forded  on  the 
stones  and  the  trail  will  be  found  clearly  defined  and 
following  in  a  general  way  the  course  of  the  former 
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iMOib^  raUro^Kl  up  Moriah  Brook.  Withb^  i  m.  of' 
the  riy^  the  Gorge  |s  passed  at  the  L,  aad  the  hurned 
axea  entered^  Next  the  route  intersects  the  Boy  Sicout; 
Trail  connecting  Cypress  and  Spruce  Brooks^  after  which* 
the  old  railroad  bed  is  left  behind  and  the  brook  crossed 
to  the  N.  bank.  The  trail  continues  in  the  "burn," 
crossing  ledges,  and  then  enters  green  growth,  rises 
steeply,  crosses  and  recrosses  the  brook  and  finally, 
passing  through  a  swampy  area,  enters  the  Range 
Trail  at  the  lowest  point  midway  between  Mt.  Moriah 
and  Imp  Mountain.  To  reach  the  Imp  Camp  (A.  M .  C.) . 
turn  to  the  L.  and  follow  the  Range  Trail. 

Distance.  From  Ranger  station  to  Range  Trail 
about  sJ^  m. 

Garter  Notc^  to  North  Chatham  via  Wild  River  and  Bald- 
face  Link  Trails. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  route  described  in  the 
Chatham  section,  where  times,  distances  and  further 
details  will  be  found.     See  p.  80. 

About  i}^  m.  S.  of  Carter  Notch  on  the  Jackson 
Trail,  at  the  foot  of  the  sharp  descent,  a  sign  reading 
"To  Gilead,"  marks  the  junction  of  a  fork  to  the  L. 
(E.).  This  leads  to  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  Wild  River  Trail 
through  Perkins  Notch.  Turning  L.  into  the  latter, 
one  goes  down  through  the  Wild  River  Valley  for 
about  3}^  m.  A  sign  marks  the  junction  of  the  Bald- 
face  Link  on  the  R.  This  crosses  the  river  and  turns 
up-stream  for  a  short  distance  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  then  bears  away  for  North  Baldface  Mountain, 
about  E.S.E.,  directly  away  from  the  summit  of  Carter 
Dome.  It  climbs  the  ridge,  burned  over  in  1903  and 
now  covered  with  a  small  and  thick  hardwood  growth. 
Water  will  be  found  i  }^  m.  from  the  river,  just  before 
emerging  from  the  woods! — ^the  best  lunching  place. 
Over  the  open  shoulder  of  North  Baldface,  slabbing 
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the  cone,  the  path  is  marked  by  cail*<is  to  its  juncticm 
with  the  Baldface  Circle  Trail.  Turning  L.  mtb  the 
latter,  one  descends  to  North  Chatham  via  Eagle 
Crag.    See  p.  89. 


SECTION  V. 
The  Northern   Peaks. 

General  Information. 

The  Northern  Peaks  comprise  the  northern  part  of 
the  Mount  Washington  Range  and  are  within  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest.      They  extend  northeast 
from  Mount  Washington  in  the  following  order:  Mt. 
Ctay  t5J30  ft).  Mt.  Jefferson  (5,725  ft.),  Mt.  Adams 
(5,805  ft.)  and  Mt.  Madison  (5,380  ft.).    These  four 
moui^n  masses  arc  so  united  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered one  great  ridge  sc 
averages  over  5,000  ft.  at 
are  also  two  minor  peaks  of 
prominence,  &jn  Adams  (j 
Adanis  {about  5470  ft.). 
rises  a  few  hundred  feet  a 
covered  with  great  masses 
most  entirely  free  from  tr 
pasB  from  Mt.  Madiaon  to  J 
going  to  the  aummita  of  th 
is  not  difficult  to  go  from 
Mountain  (2,44.0  ft.),  lyin; 
treated  here  with  the  NortI 

To  the  south  and  east  1 
Ravine  and  the  Great  Gull 
Burt .  Ravine,  Ravine  of  t 
Cascades,  Kiog  Ravine,  i 
Brook  aod  Bumpus  Brook 
fiivines  and  valleya  aie  a  tt 
.  ing  toward  Randolph,  the 
are  the  Castellated  Ridge 
Tongue,  Nowell  Ridge,  Du 
^d  Howker  Ridge.  Towi 
leadidoivn.fromMt.Mac[i9)ntottieuien.  ; 
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In  the  summer  of  1820  a  party, consisting  of  Messrs. 
Adino  N.  Btackett.  John  W.  Weeks,  Geri.  John  WiUon. 
Charles  J.  Stuart,  Noyes  S.  Dennison,  Samuel  A. 
Pearson,  Philip  Carrigain  and  Ethan  Allen  Crawford 
visited  Mount  Washington,  and  from  diat  sutiimit 
named  Mts.  Jefferson,  Adams  and  Madison,  bht  did 
not  explore  them. 

On  August  31,  1820,  Messrs.  Brackett,  Weeks  and 

Stuart  made  a  second  visit  to  the  summit  of  Mount 

Washington  In  company  with  Richard  Eastman,  Amos 

h  W.  Brackett  and  Edward  B.  Moore. 

s  of  this  party  spent  a  part  of  the  day  on 

Peaks  and  were  probably  the  first  white 

these  summits.  ■    '     ' 

more  thorough  exploration  was  made  by 

Dt.  J.  W,  Robbins,  who  spent  considerable  time  there 

collecting  botanical  and  other  specimens.      '  ' 

Mt.  Clay  was  named  by  Williatti  Oakes,  a  distin- 
guished botanist:  the  liame  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
first  applied  to  the  most  nortjierly  peak  of  Mt.  Adams 
by  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Starr  King  in  1857;  the  Wertei'ly 
peak  of  Mt.  Adams  was  jocularly  Weired  to  as  Sam 
Adams  by  members  of  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1876,  and  this 
name  has  clung  to  the  peak  ever  since. 

'  The'  Nbrthem  Peaks  did  not  attract  the  aitMrtion 
of  the  public  to  any  considerable  extent  until  the 
puHicalion  of  a  series  of  eloquent  letters  written  by 
'Starr  King  in  1855-6-7;  sinCS  that  tSme  A^  bave 
"become  widely  popular  with  mounttin  dimfwrs.- 

Early  Paths.  The  StflUngs  Path  Ivas  probably 
the  first  on  the  Northfem  Peaks,  and  was  in  exist«ice 
as  early  as  1852.  ThJspath  did  notreach'the  summit  ol 
any  Nbrthem  Peak,  but,  beginm'ng  at  Jeffersoi*  Higti- 
tands,  led  over  the  slop^  of  Mt,  Jefferson  and  Mt. 
Clay  to  the  summit  of  M6unt  Washington.  It  (ong 
since  passed  out  <4  existenoe. 
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In  i860  or  the  following  year,  Gordon,  the  guide, 
made  a  partial  trail  over  the  peaks  to  Mount  Wash- 
ington, and  some  sections  of  this  trail  are  still  in  ex- 
istence^ In  1875-6  Lowe's  Path  was  constructed^ 
leading  from  Randolph  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams^ 
This  was  followed  by  Lowe's  King  Ravine  Path  in 
1^76;  in  1878  the  Watson  Path  was  cut  from  the  Ravine 
House  to  Salmacis  Fall,and  the  Osgood  Path  was  opened, 
from  the  Glen  House  to  the  summit  oif  Mt.  Madison, 
.  Path  Conditions.  Since  1878  paths  have  multi- 
plied, and  the  north  slopes  of  the  Northern  Peaks  are 
traversed  by  a  network  of  paths  far  too  extensive  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  It  is  possible, 
here,  to  cover  only  the  more  important  paths,  particu- 
larly the  through  lines. 

Paths  not  described  are  not  necessarily  impassable. 
They  may  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  or  they 
may  be  cleared  after  this  chapter  is  published.  Mr. 
L.  F.  Cutter's  admirable  maps  of  the  Northern  Peaks; 
and  the  Mount  Washington  Range,  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  trampers^ 

Fire  Caution.  The  logged  area  of  the  North- 
,  ern  Peaks  contains  so  much  slash  of  a  highly  com- 
bustible  nature  that  the  dropping  of  a  burning  . 
match  or  lighted  cigar  might  result  in  a  forest  fire 
'  infinitely  more  disastrous  than  fifty  years  of  log- 
ging. Such  a  conflagration  would  sweep  to  the 
bare  summits  and  result  in  indescribable  ruin  and 
desolation.  * 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  tramper  to  impress  this 
caution  thoroughly,  first  upon  himself  and  then 
upon  his  companions. 

As  this  area  is  a  part  of  the  National  Forest 
those  desiring  to  build  camp-fires  must  obtain 
permits   frOm   the  nearest  Forest  officer  or  the 
•   SiipervidOi'  at  Gorham,  N.  H. 
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Osgood  Traii.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  trail,  extending  N.W.  from  the  Glen  House 
(1,632  ft.)  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Madison  (5,380  ft.) 
and  lying  for  the  most  part  on  the  crest  of  Osgood 
Ridge,  was  constructed  in  1878  by  Benjamin  F.  Os-^ 
good,  and  prior  to  the  burning  of  the  Glen  House  was 
much  traveled.  Later  it  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  re- 
opened in  1904  by  boys  in  a  Summer  camp,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Spaulding.  In  1906  the  A.  M.  C. 
did  further  work  on  the  path,  and  in  1907  adopted  it 
a&  an  official  path. 

Description.    Leaving  the  Glen  House  and  passing 
a  few  rods  along  the  Mount  Washington  Carriage  Road, 
across  the  bridge  and  past  the  toll  house,  a  cart  path' 
will  be  seen  at  the  R.  crossing  the  fields  in  a  N.  direction,' 
its  beginning  probably  marked  by  a  sign. "  In  about 
}^  m.  the  path  diverges  to  the  N.W.,  enters  the  trees 
and  crosses  a  small  brook,  a  branch  of  the  Peabody 
River.     Continuing  N.W.  by  an  old  logging  road,  in 
5^  m.  it  reaches  the  West  Branch  of  the  Peabody, 
and  immediately  crosses  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  stream. 
The  path  then  coincides  with  the  Great  Gulf  Trait  and 
leads  in  a  W.  direction,  following  up  the  N.  bank, 
though  not  always  within  sight  of  the  stream. 

In  less  than  J^  m.  from  the  river  crossing,  the  path 
leads  to  the  R.  from  the  Great  Gulf  Trail  and  bears 
away  from  the  river  (though  not  yet  out  of  sound)  for 
perhaps  J^  m.,  then  turns  to  the  R.  and  ascends  more 
steeply  in  a  N.W.  direction.  A  short  distance  up 
water  is  found  close  to  the  path,  to  the  R.,  and  appro- 
priately marked  "Water.  Last  Chance,*'  though 
occasionally,  in  wet  seasons,  water  has  been  found 
higher  up.  From  this  point  the  path  ascends  steadily 
through  the  forest,  without  crossing  any  other  trail, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  follow  the  blazed,  trees, 
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33  ^utsijde  the  path  the  way  is  dUilGiilt.  The  tree;$  are 
now  sfi^aller  and  the  path  finally  emerges  on  the  bare* 
rock-strewn  crest  of  the  ridge* 

The  route  becomes  more  interesting,,  and  excellent 
views  may  be  had  of  Mount  Washington,  the  Northern 
Peaks*  the  Madison  Ravine,  and  toward  Gorfaam* 
Ten  or  twelye  small  rocky  peaks  extendii>g  in  a  crescent 
shape  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Madison  are  now  crossed* 
The  path  over  them  is  generally  marked  1^  c^ns 
and  is  easily  followed,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  ke^  on 
the  crest  of  the, ridge.  Just  beyond  the  thjrd  pe^ak 
and  quite  near  a  good  sized  boulderi  several  pot- 
holes  wiU  be  seen  close  to  the  path,  which  sometimes 
affbrd  a  little  doubtful  water,  but  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  The  path  continues  over  the  rocky  peaks  with 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Madison  always  iti  plain  vientf  «nd: 
unmistakable,  s^s  it  is  the  summit  of  the  ri<%e  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  cairn  several  feet  high.  Asthepc^th 
re^hes  the  last  prominent  hump  below  the  sumi^^t 
and  bears  more  to  the  W.,  it  is  joined  qn  the  R,  by. the 
Howker  Ridge  Path»  The  junction  is  marked  }?y  a 
siga,  and  the  two  continue  to  the  sun;km}t  in  common. 

Distances*  From  the  Glen  House  to  the  West 
Branch  about  1 34  m.;  to  tree  line  3J^  m.;  to  summit 
ol  Mt.  Madison  5  m. 

TcMBs.  Glen  House  to  West  Branch  i  hr.;  to  tree 
Hn*  5M  hrs.j  to  ^summit  5  hrs. 

Town  l.ine  Brook— Triple  Falls.  (R.  M.  G.) 

Three  beautiful  cascades  on  Town  Line  BtookjusI} 
above  its  crossing  of  Pinkham  (State)  road  are  kik>wn 
as  Trij^e  Falls*  They  should  be  visited  durtng  or 
soon  alter  a  ram,  a»  the  watershed  k  so  steep  the  waiter 
rims  off  rapidly.  A  good  path,  close  beside  the  bfooki 
leads  fr6m  Pinkham  road  to  the  foils,  abouit.  H  ni» 
Above  the  faiy  a  rough  trail  folk>wB  the  brook  (much 
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6f  the  way  in  its  bed)  S.W.  lifearly  to  its  ^source.  The 
trail  theh  bends  a  little  to  the  R.  (W.)  and  joins  tlie 
Howker  Ridge  Path  at  the  spring  between  the  first 
and  second  Howks. 

B616W  Pinkhim  road,  Town  Line  Brook  may  be  fol- 
lowed without  a  trail  to  its  confluence  with  the  MooSe 
RIVef  close  by  the  railroad  bridge,  Ji  m.  S.W.  of 
Mineral  Spring  Station.  From  Pinkham  road  ta  sta- 
tion is  aboiit  %  m, 
'  DrdtANCES.  From  Ravine  House  to  post-office 
1  m*;  ^to  Raiidolph  Station  i  J^  m.;  to  Town  Line 
Bi'ook'  2%  m.;  to  Triple  Falls  2K  m-;  *^  sprinjg  <rfi 
Howker  Ridge  Path  about  4Ji  lii.;  t6  summit  of  MtJ 
Uladiion  6J^  m. 

Howker  Rid^e  Path.  (R.  M.  CL) 

'  ■  This  path  leads  from  Randolph  Station,  past  Codsauk 
Fall,  up  the  Howker  Ridge  to  the  sunnnit  of  Mt.  Madi* 
son.  As  originally  constructed  by  E.  B.  Cook  and  W.' 
H.  Peek,  it  led  from  a  point  further  W.,  but  the 
tower  part  has  been  destroyed^  In  1902  Jodeph  Tor- 
rey  cut  the  short  path  from  Randolph  Station  to  the 
Fall  (Codsauk  Fall  Path),  there  uniting  with  the  oWer 
liath;  f 

Description.  The  path  begins,  practically r'  at 
Ramdolplr  Station/  £or  across  the  railroad  in  a  little 
opening  is  a  sign  "Coosauk  Fall,"  not  more  than  aoo 
ft.  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  platform.  From  this 
sign  the  path  leads  S.  into  small  growth  and  Is  maiHteci 
by  biased  trees.  After  a  few  hundred  yards  it  eiKters 
an  old  loggbig  road,  but  leaves  it  a  few  steps  further 
on,  and  leads  to  the  L.  across  Bumpus  Brook.  After> 
fbUowii^  the  E^  hac^d  this  stream  for  a  short  disf* 
tanoe  :it  returns  to  the  W»  bank  ahd  passes  Codsauk 
Fall  ^nd  otiher  iioiieresting  spots  on,  the  brook.  Just 
beyond  ^the  fall. the  path  enters  a  wide  logging  roid 
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constructed  in  1906,  and  at  this  pokit  is  joined  by  the 
Sylvan  Way  leadings  from  near  Appatachia  Station. 
Continuing,  the  path  leads  up  the  logging  road  for  about 
Ji  m.,  leaving  it  at  the  sign  "Blueberry  Ledge"  jus^t 
before  reaching  the  forks  of  the  road.  The  sign  is  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  road  and  from  it  the  path  leads  down 
to  the  broofc  and  Hitchcock  Fall.  The  path  then 
crosses  the  stream  just  below  the  fall  and  is  obscure, 
ailthough  marked  by  a  cairn. 

From  the  stream  the  path  rises  rapidly  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  crosses  several  bare  ledges,  and  reaches 
Blueberry  Ledge,  which  offers  an  outlook  to  the  N.  and 
"W:  The  way  is  not  difficult  to  find  if  the  blamed  trees 
are  constantly  noted.  Howker  Ridge  is  semidrcular 
in  shape,  and  as  the  path  follows  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
it  overlooks  a  wiW,  rugged  area.  On  the  W*  is  the 
deep  bodvl-shaped  valley  known  as  Bumpus  Basin. 
'The  trail  leads  over  many  little  peaks,  known  as  The 
HowkSt  several  of  which  have  bare  summits  and  over 
tliese  the  path  is  marked  by  cairns  which  should  be 
carefully  followed  as,  off  the  trail,  the  scrub  is  nearly 
impassable. ,  In  a  d^uresa<Mi  between  the  first  and 
.B€k:ond  "Hawk"  is  a  spring.  After  amending  and  de- 
scending a  number  of  these  "Howks"  the  scrub  is  left 
behind  and  the  path,  which  is  but  scantily  marked, 
leads  Kxver  bare  rocks  to  the  highest  part  of  Osgood 
Ridg^.  At  this  point,  marked  by  signs,  the  path 
merl:^  with  the  Osgood  Path  and  leads  W.  a  few  hun- 
dred yands  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Madison.'*' 

Di5TANCB».    Station  to  Hitchcock  Fall    i    m;   to 
Bumsniit  4^  m. 

/^TufHs.    Randolph  Staftion  to  Hitchcock  FaU  45 
--fBiin;;  to  :stMnmit  5  hrs. 
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Elbvations  (approximate) .  Raodplph  Station  i  ,225 
ft.;  Hitchcock  Fall  ii9po  ft.;  first  Howk  3,250  ft.; 
summit  of  Mt.  Madison  5»38o  ft. 

Randolph  Path.  (R.  M.  G.) 

The  Randolph  Path  extends  from  the  Randolph- 
Glen  House  (Pinkham)  road,  near  Wood's  farmhouse, 
S.W.  and  then  S.  over  slopes  of  Mts.  Madison  and 
Adams,  and  joins  the  Gulfside  Trail  in  Edmands  col 
between  the  peaks  of  Mts.  Adanas  and  Jefferson,  a 
short  distance  S.  of  Spaulding  Spring.  It  is  a  graded 
path,  has  an  excellent  walking  surface,  qrosses  easy 
slopes,  and  is  supplied  with  waier  by  numerous  brooks 
and  wrings. 

This  path  was  constructed  by  the  late  J.  Rayn^ 
Edmands,  the  work  up  to  the  Israel  Ridge  Path  being 
done  in  1897-6-9*  Above  that  point  the  path  was 
constructed  in  1893  ^^^  following  yeans  as  a  part  of 
Mr*  Edmands'  "Gulfside  Route"  to  Mount  Washing- 
ton. It  is  now  maintained  by  the  Randolph  Mountain 
Club. 

Description.  The  beginnii^  of  the  path  is  marked 
by  a  sign-board  at  the  edge  of  the  Randdlph— *Glai 
House  highway,  betweeii  the  bridge  oiver  Moose  River 
.and  Randolph  Station.  From  this  s^^board,  which 
is  in  sight  of  Wood's  farmhouse,  the  path  leads  S.W. 
•serosa  a  field,  and  passes  through  a  gate  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  R.  R.  This  point  on  the  railroad  is  H  m. 
from  the  highway  and  also  }4  m.  from  Randolph  Sta- 
tion, so  that  trampers  may  find  it  more  convenient 
to  start  from  the  station  and  walk  W.  along  the  raH- 
road  to  the  gate.  From  this  point  the  route  leads  W. 
along  the  track  for  H  m.,  then  turns  to  the  L.,  crosses 
an  old  spur  track  in  a  clearing  and  enta^  the  forest. 

The  path  crosses  Sylvan  Way,  ^Ich  leads  from 
near  Appalachia  Station  to  Coosauk  Fall,  and  then 
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continues  throng^  timber  cuttings  to  Snyder  Brooir; 
which  it  crosses  by  the  log  bridge  over  which  the 
Valley  Way  passes.  It  then  rises  rather  more  steeply, 
and  affords  occasional  glimpses  of  the  valley.  It  soon 
crosses  the  Air  Line,  which  leads  from  the  Ravine 
House  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams,  this  junction 
being  about  i^  m.  from  the  banning  of  the  Ran- 
dolph Path,  and  iH  n^*  froni  the  Ravine  House  via 
Air  Line.  The  path  continues  S.W.,  the  Short  Line 
(leading  up  from  the  Air  Line  and  the  Valley  Way) 
soon  entering  it  on  the  R. 

The  Randolph  Path  is  very  attractive  as  the  tramper 
sees  it,  winding  through  the  trees  for  some  distance. 
At  a  point  2A  m.  from  Randolph  station  the  Short 
Line  to  King  Ravine  leads  to  the  L.,  the  junction  being 
indicated  by  a  sign-board.  The  path  then  descends 
slightly,  crosses  Cold  Brook  and  swings  sharply  to  the 
W.  up  a  rklge,  and  continues  S.W.  through  an  area 
which  has  been  severely  dealt  with  by  lumbermen. 
When  ^}4  "1-  up  >t  crosses  the  King  Ravine  Path,  is 
joined  by  the  Amphibrach  and  leads  W.,  shortly  cross- 
ing Spur  Brook.  A  little  W.  of  this  stream  the  Spur 
Path  leads  off  and  joins  Lowe's  Path  near  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Adams. 

-The  Randolph  Path  continues  to  ascend  by  gentle 
grades,  passing  an  overhanging  ledge  near  which  there 
is  an  interesting  view  from  the  path  toward  Jefferson 
Village  and  Mt.  Starr  King.  Within  a  short  distance 
three  paths  to  the  R.  lead  to  the  Log  Cabin.  After 
passing  these  paths  the  trail  begins  a  somewhat  steeper 
ascent  and  leads  S.  At  a  point  4  m.  from  Randolph 
Station,  it  crosses  Lowe's  Path  leading  from  Bowman 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams.  The  path  has  now 
reached  the  region  of  smaller  trees  and  scrub,  and 
soon  (^ers  exceptional  views  of  the  Castellated  Ridge. 
Franconia  Spring  is  on  the  L.  at  a  point  where  the  path 
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leads  *\mB  a.  level  grade.  There  is  an  excellent  out>. 
look  to  the  S.W.,  Mt.  Lafayette  being  seen  in  the 
distance.  Soon  after  leaving  this  point  a  path  leads 
off  to  the  R.  past  the  unique  camp  9f  the  late  J.,Rayner 
Edmands,  known  ab  The  Perch  (4,300  ft.),  which  is 
sow  cpntrolled  by  the  Rand<^h  Moilntaiji  Club.  Th^ 
branch  to  The  Perch  leads  in  a  few  steps  to  water,  said 
to  be  (be  coldest  in  the  mountains. 

From,  this  junction,  which  is  nearly  s  ni.  up>  the 
Randolph  Path  rises  steeply  about  H  in.  and  is  joined 
by  the  Israel  Ridge  Path,  which  follows  the  Randolph 
Path  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon  diverges  to,  the  L. 
and  enters  the  Culfdde  Trail  near  Stonn  Lake. 

The  path  nnw  becomes  a irocl^ ,trail,  high  above. the 
timber  Jhie,  and  its  cirpuitoue  (»ufse  can  be  plainly, 
Men  a  long  distance  before  the  tramper,  its  general; 
direction  being  S.  Shortly  before  it  reaches. Edm^nde 
cpU. between  the  peaks  of  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson^ 
Spaulding  Springca,n  be  seen  on  the  R.  (W-),  and  near, 
this  point  the  Caatle  Ravine  Path  leads  in  on  the  Ry 
Nearer  the  path  good  vialer  is  found  in  a  sma|l  ex: 
cavation  called  The  Well,  and  here' The  Cornice  lead& 
W.  into  the  Castle  Path.  The  I^andolph  Path  con- 
tinues S.  and  soon  enters  the  Gulfside  Trail,  whicl^ 
L^ads  frO|n  the  Madison  Huts  to  the  summit  of  Mount 


Times.  Randolph  Station  to. Air  Line  I  hr.;  to  the 
Kiig  Ravine  Path  1  hr.  45  min.i  to  junction  of  Israel 
BJdge  and  Randolph  Paths  3  hr3.,30  niia.;  to  Gulfside 
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Trail  4  hrs.;  to  Mount  Washit^oQ  via.  Qulfside  Txa^ 
7  to  8  hrs. 

Elevations  (ai^roximate).  Randolph  Station 
1,225  ft.;  crossing  of  Snyder  Brook  1,900  It.;  CM 
Brook  2,550  ft.;  King  Ravine  Path  2,950  ft.;  Lowels 
Path  3,550  ft.;  Perch  Camp  4,300  ft.;  J?raeL  Ridge 
Path  4,825  ft.;  Gtdfside  Tmil  4,930  ft^  .1 

I  f  *       f     * 

Valley  Way.  (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

The  first  path  along  Snyder  Brook  was  cut  in  1878 
by  L.  M.  Watson.  It  led  from  the  Ravine  House  tp 
Salmacis  Pool,  Bruin  Rock,  and  thence  to  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Madison  via  the  present  Watson  Path.  In  1894 
E.  B,  Cook  cut  a  trail  through  Snyder  Glen  from  Bruin 
Rock,  thus  completing  a  direct  route  from  the  Raving 
House  to  Madison  Huts.  In  1 895-7  J.  Rayner  Edmand? 
.  constructed  the  present  graded  path  from  Appalachia 
Station  to  the  Huts,  using  certain  sections  of  the  path9 
cut  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Cook,  but  to  a  considera.- 
ble  extent  making  a  new  location.  The  path  for  2%  m. 
from  the  Ravine  House  was  formerly  called  the  Madi- 
son Path,  while  the  remaining  portion  to  the  Huts  was 
called  the  Valley  Way.  The  latter  name  is  now  quite 
generally  applied  to  the  entire  path,  although  the  n^me 
Madison  Path  still  appears  on  some  of  the  signs.  From 
Appalachia  S.  the  Valley  Way  is  now  a  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  path. 

Description.  This  graded  path  leads  S.  from  the 
Ravine  House  in  Randolph  3$^  m.  to  the  Madison 
Huts,,  following  for  the  most  part  the  course  of  Snyder 
Brook,  but  at  varying  distances  from  the  streain. 
From  the  Ravine  House  the  path  is  identical  with  the 
Air  Line,  over  Moose  River,  through  the  field,  across 
the  railroad  at  Appalachia,  Station,  and  into  the  edg? 
of  tl^e  pasture  to  a  conspicuous  sign4:)oarjd^    At  this 
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point  the  Valley  Way  diverges  to  the  L.  and  le^ds  E.  bJF 
the  Air  Line  along  an  easy  grade  into  the  woods. 

Branch  paths  to  the  L.  lead  to  the  A.  M.  C.  Reserva- 
tion on  Snyder  Brook,  to  Gordon  Fall  and  the  two 
Salroc  Falls.  The  Valley  Way  then  crosses  the  Sylvan 
Way,  which  leads  W.  H  m.  to  Cold  Brook  Fall  and  S.E. 
I  m.  to  Coosauk  Fall  and  the  Howker  Ridge  Path.  At 
5^  m.  the  Short  Line  branches  off  to  the'  R.,  a  short 
cut  to  Randolph  Path  and  King  Ravine.  The  A.  M»  C 
Reservation  ends,  just  short  of  J^  m.  and  the  path 
enters  the  National  Forest.  Here  a  path  diverges  to 
the  L.,  passes  the  beautiful  Tama  Fall,  and  re-enters 
the  majn  path  in  a  few  rods.  The  Valley  Way  then 
leads ,  nearer  the  brook,  is  joined  by  Beechwood,  Way, 
passes  the  i  ni.  sign  and  in  a  few  rods  crosses  Snyder 
Brook  by  a  log  bridge.  The  Randolph  Path  also  crosses 
this  bridge.  Near  this  point  the  forest  fire  of  192 1 
started.  Soon  the  Beechwood  Way  branches  to  the  L. 
The  Valley  Way  recrosses  the  stream  and  swings 
sharply  to  the  W.  up  a  steep  ascent;  it  £Oon  leads  S.E, 
again  aiid  the  ascent  becomes  easy.  At  ij^  m.  the 
path  passes  from  Randolph  into  Low  and  Burbank 
Grant. 

About  2%  m.  up,  the  Watson  Path  leads  to  the  L. 
to  Bruin  Rock  and  the  summit  of  Mt.  Madison.  Here 
the  original  Madison  Path  terminated  and  the  Valley 
Way  began,  the  change  being  in  name  only.  The  path 
soon  becomes  much  steeper,  and  continues  S.  at  a 
little  distance  from  Snyder  Brook,  slabbing  the  rather 
steep  slopes  of  Durand  Ridge  considerably  above  the 
stream.  After  passing  the  3  m.  Sign  water  is  found 
close  to  the  path  on  the  R.  At  3}/^  m.  the  Upper  Bruin, 
a  graded  path,  leads  to  the  R.  ^  m.  to  the  Air  Line  and 
the  crest  of  Diirand  Ridge.  Continuing,  the  Valley 
Way  passes  through  a  growth  which  is  largely  scrub 
and  for  most  of  the  remaining  distance  rises  steeply; 
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at  some  points  it  approaches  Snyder  Brook  and  an  oc- 
casional waterfall  will  be  seen.  At  sJi  "i-  the  Inter- 
mezzo joins  the  Valley  Way  from  the  Air  Line. 

The  Valley  Way  now  emerges  from  among  the  trees 
at  a  point  close  to  the  stream  and  less  than  50  yds. 
from  Madison  Huts.* 

Distances.  Ravine  House  to  Tama  Fall  Ji  m.j 
to  Randolph  Path  i^  m.;  to  Watson  Path  2^  m.; 
to  Upper  Bruin  3}^  m.;  to  the  Mad^n  Huts  3$^  m. 

Tikes.  RaVine  House  to  Tama  Fall  30  min.;  to 
Randolph  Path  45  min.;  to  Watson  Path  2  hrs.;  to 
the  Madison  Huts  3H  to  4  hrs. 

Elevations  (approximate  except  for  Ravine  House). 
Ravine  House  1,280  ft.;  Randolph  Path  1,900  ft.; 
Watson  Path  3,100  ft.;  Upper  Bruin  4,200  ft.;  Madison 
Huts  4,825  ft. 

Watson  Path.    (R.  M.  G*) 

The  Watson  Path  from  Bruin  Rock  to  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Madison  was  constructed  by  L.  M.  Watson  in 
1882,  and  is  maintained  by  the  Randolph  Mountain 
Club.  It  now  branches  to  the  L.  from  the  Valley 
Way  2JI  m.  from  thfe  Ravine  House,  and  leads,  in 
about  J^  m.,  at  an  easy  slope  to  Bruin  Rock,  a  large 
flat-topped  boulder  on  the  W.  bank  of  Snyder  Brook 
that  affords  an  outkK>k  down  the  valley.  At  this 
point  the  Brookside  enters  from  Salmacis  Pool.  From 
Bruin  Rock  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Madison  the  path 
follows  the  original  route.  It  crosses  Snyder  Brook  at 
the  foot  of  Duck  Fall;  the  Brookside  branches  to  th^ 
R.»  and  then  the  Watson  Path  attacks  the  steep  flank 
of  Gordon  Ridge.    The  trees  gradually  become  smaller, 


*The  relative  safety  after  dark  and  in  bad  weather  favor  the 
choice  of  thb  route  at  such  times  for  tniddng  the  descent*  With 
time  to  spare  Gordon,  Salroc,  Tama.  Salmads,  Duck,  Marii^i 
and  other  Palls  may  be  visited  by  convenient  loop  trails. 
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and  slightly  mor«  t^n  3  m.  from  thq  Ravine  House 
tJie  path  emerges  upon  the  grassy  and  stony  t)ack  of 
the  ridge,  whence  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Madison  is  made  ov^  rough  and  shelving  rocl^. 

Distances.  .  Ravine  Houae  to  beginning  of  Watsoo 
Path  2%  m.;  to  Bruin  Rock  2j^  m.;  to  tre^tUne^^ 
m,;  to  summit  of  Mt.  Madison  3%  ra. 

TiMBs.  Ravine  House  to  Bruin  Rock  2  hrs.;  to 
summit  of  Mt.  Madison  4  to  5  fars. 
«  Elevations  (approximate  except  for  Mt.  Madason). 
Point  where  Watson  Pith  leaves  Valley  !Way  3,106 
ft.;  Bruin  Rock  3,300  it.;  tree  line  4*350  ft.;  submit 
<rf  Mt.  Madisoin  5,380  ft. 

Air  Line.  (A.  M.  C) 

*  f 

History.    The  Air  Line,  an  A.  M.  C^  patbi  is  tl^e 
shortest  route  from  the  Ravine  House  to  Mt.  Adams. 
In  1882,  Messrs.  Cook  and  Watson  fcut  a  palH  which', 
leaving  the  Watson  Path  at  ^ruin  •  Rock, ,  climbed 
steeply  to  the  crest  of  Durand  Ridge.    Thence  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Adams  was  reach^  by  nearly  the  same 
route  as  the  pnesent  Air  Xine.    The  next;  y^r  ^.  B- 
Cook.ai^d  W.  H.  Ppejc  cut  the  Scaur  Path,  which 
left  the  Watson  Fatjh  about  4  m,  from  the  ^vine 
|ioti$0  and  joined  the  pMh  froio,  Bruin  Rock  at  the 
fxiint  where  tha  latter  attained  the. crest  of  their idg^^ 
Tbis'Toute'to  Mt»  Adams  was  shorter  than  yik-  Biruin 
•Rock.    In  1684  Messrs.  Peek andCodk and  Dr.  Gear^ 
A.  Sargbilt  blazed  a  trail  leading  fmm  the  Ravine 
House  directly'  to  the  point  where  tfce  Scaur  Path 
feachdd  the  crest  of  Duramt  RSdge  (near  Camp  Placid 
l^tream),  arid  in  1S85  whh  the  aid  of  Mr.  Watson  they 
cut  out  the  path.     This  gave  a  direct  route  to  Mt. 
Adams.    The  Scauir  Path  and  the  path  from  Bruin 
Rbck  to  the  Air  Line  are  now  obliterated. 
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Dbscripxion.  Tke  path  leads  S.  from  the  Ravine 
House,  immediately  crossing  Moose  River  and  a  Mdt 
to  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  at  Appalachia  Station* 
Oossing  the  railroad  here  it  leads  S.  into  the  forest, 
where  the  Valley  Way  diverges  to  the  L.  It  soon 
crosses  Sylvan  Way  and  about  Ji  m.  from  the  Ravine 
House  crosses  Beechwood  Way  and  Beechwood  Brook 
and  a  branch  of  the  Short  Line  leads  off  on  the  R.  A 
Uttle  further  on  the  Air  Line  crosses  the  other  branch 
of  the  Short  Line,  which  leads  from  the  Valley  Way 
to  the  Randolph  Path  and  King  Ravine.  The  Air 
Line  continues  through  a  section  that  was  logged  in 
1905-6,  and  about  i  J^  m.  from  the  Ravine  House  crosses 
the  Randolph  Path.  Water  is  found  just  short  of  i  J^ 
Xti.  up  and  is  indicated  by  a  sign;  it  is  about  100  ft.  to 
th^  L.  of  the  path.  At  the  i  Ji  m.  sign  the  steep  as- 
cent begins  and  the  path  continues  steep  for  nearly 
Ji  m.,  the  logged  area  coming  to  an  end  near  the  2  m. 
sign. 

The  path  now  continues  by  its  original  route  and 
passes  Camp  Placid  Stream  at  about  2^  m.  from  the 
Ravine  House.  In  another  14  m.  the  Intermezzo,  a 
rough  and  picturesque  trail,  branches  off  to  the  L. 
to  join  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  Way.  At  3  m. 
the  Upper  Bruin,  a  graded  path,  enters  on  the  L. 

Near  the  3  m.  sign,  the  trail  leaves  the  forest  and 
ascends  over  the  bare,  ledgy  crest  of  Durand  Ridge« 
known  as  the  Knife-Edge;  it  ascends  and  descends  over 
a  number  of  crags  which  offer  awe-inspiring  views  of 
the  depths  of  King  Ravine.  At  a  point  about  3H  in> 
from  the  Ravine  House  a  path  leads  to  the  L.  (S.E^) 
^  m.  to  the  Madison  Huts,  which  can  be  seen  from  thii 
junction.  (See  Branch  of  Air  Line  to  Huts.)  A  little 
way  down  this  branch  there  is  good  water. 

The  Air  Line  continues  upon  a  rocky  ridge  and  soon 
pasBcs  the  Gateway  of  King  Ravihe»  through  which  a 
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patb  (marked  by  a  sign)  descends  into  the  'Ravine. 
From  the  Gateway  there'  is  a  ^rllcing  view  of  «he  peak 
df  Mt.  Madison.  The  path  soon  enters  the  Gytfside 
TraiMeading[  from  the  Madison  Huts  to  Mount  Wash-^ 
ington,  coinciding  with  it  for  a  few  rods,  then  leading 
off  in  a  S.W.  direction,  passing  W*  of  Mt.-  John  Quinoy 
Adams,'  up  a  rough  way  over  large  angular  stones^  to 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams,  where  it  meets  Lowers 
I^ath.  The  latter  part  of  the  path  is  marked  by  cairns 
and  in  some  places  with  splashes  of  white  pafnt.  The 
summit  is  marked  by  a  large  cairn  containing  art 
A.  M.  G.  cylinder.  In  point  of  elevation  Mt.  Adilms 
(5.805  ft.)  is  second  only  to  Mount  Washington.     ' 

•  Distances.  Ravine  House  to  Appalachia  Station 
T4  m.;  to  Randolph  Path  ij|  m.;  to  Upper  fifruin 
(tree  line)  3  m.;  to  Air  Line  Branch  to  Madison  Huts 
3J^  m.;  to  Gateway  of  King  Ravine  3H  m.;  to  sumtnit 
of  Mt.  Adams,  slightly  more  than  4  m. 

,  Times.  Ravine  House  to  Randolph  Path  i  hr.;  to 
the  Upper  Bruin  Trail  3  hrs.;  to  summit  of  Mt.  Adams 
4  to  5  hrs.     . 

:  Elevations  (approximate  except  {01?  Ravine  Houjie 
aad^  Mt.  Adams)*  Ravine  House  i,;?8o  ft.;  2H  m* 
sign  3,880  ft.;  3  m.  sign  (Upper  Bruin)  4,400  ft.;  Gate: 
fray  of  King  Ravine  5,080  ft.;  summit  of  Mt.  Adams 
5,805  ft, 

towe's  Path.  (A.  M.  C.) 

This  path,  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Northern  Peaks* 
now  leads. from  Bowman  Station  in  Raodolfsh  .over 
Nowell  Ridge  to  the  summit  olf  Mt.  Adants.  It  was 
made  by  Charles  E.  Lowe  in  1875^,  Starting  from  hi^ 
house  on  the  Randolph  highway  (now  V.  D.  Lowe's 
house)  and  tmtil  1880  was  maintained  as  a  toll  path. 
4t  is  now  an- A,  M.  C.  path,    fn  1919  the  new  entfftnce 
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(torn  Bowman  Station  was  made,  to  supersede  that 
fron*  Lowe's. 

DiescmPTiON#  The  path  starts  fiOm  the  R*  R. 
op^^e  Bowmao  Station,  and  follows  the  old  location 
oC  the-  highway  east  to.  the  former  R.  R.  crossing  op- 
posite Hunt's  (now  Penny's)  house.  Here  is  another 
^Qltrance  from  the  present  highway;  it  should  be  used 
byutho^  arriving  by  motor. 

rFrom  tki$  point  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  Lowe's 
path  fpllows  the  old  location  of  the  Israel  Ridge,  Path, 
thfii>  follows  the  W.  bank  of.  the  Moose  River,  (here 
fdt  veiry  sn\aU  stream),  to  Rollo  Fall.  Continuing  S.E., 
2|, little  W.  of.  the  Moose,  it  rises  gently  through  a  fine 
hardwood ^owth,. Crowes  the  U»  S,  F.  S.  Cold  Broqk 
TraiJ,  and  rising  a  kittle  jjT^ore  steeply,  bending  to  the 
X".  aff(;l  cno^sdhig  the  headwaterfi  of  the  Mooee,  it  joins 
the  old  locatiotn  at  the  point  where  the  latter  cros^ 
the  Link.  .; 

J^rofn  thi?  j^pction  I^we's  Patd  follg^y?  .tljie  old,  lo- 
cution. About  1%  m.  from  Bowman,  the  King  Ra- 
vine path  branches  to  the  L.    .  i 

Continuing,  the  main  path  rises  more  steeply  and 
about  2ji  m.  from  Bowman,  passes  the  Log  Cabin 
(see  p.  151)  built  by  W.;^.  Noyjell  in-  iS9P»  WW  owned  l^ 
the  R.  M.  C.  and  oi>en  to  the  public.  Here  two  short 
-'4)piit  pjath^  to  the  L.  lead  to  the  Randolph  path  ^nd 
thfe  path  to  the  Cascades  on  Cascade  Brook  (P.T52)  aliso 
^leaves  6ri  the  R:  -. 

Water  is  alwaiys  found  at  the  Log  CabJn  and  iniB- 
'way  between  there  and  the  tree  line.^  Abbut  H  ^' 
above  the  Log  Cabin,  Lowe's  Path  crt)sseS"the  Rafh- 
'5olprt  Path,  leading  up  from  Rknddph  Statidn  to 
'*Ed^riasXc4,  then  |:)aths' lead  tcf  thi  L. -"IJO  -  IVfOiBB*- 
^vi&tof€kd^k0  th«M R*  to  l^iidolplk  Path;  At  a* jkiMt 
'^^imiL'  fuiti^Et'  Offt^a  palih  to.thbLL.^ctit  ni  1906  bi^i£. 
^CXirlbmy  aodiGl  Fu]]MQQorei  lettds-to  Gray  l^objMd 
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the  Spur  Path.  Soon  a  faint  path  to  the  R.  leads  to  the 
Randolph  Path.  Lowers  Path  ascends  steadily  for 
nearly  i  m.,  rising  over  the  summit  c^ed  Adams  4; 
in  another  M  ni.  it  is  joined  on  the  L.  by  the  Spur 
Path.  At  a  point  3^  m.  from  the  highway  the  Gulf- 
side  Trail,  leading  from  the  Madison  Huts  to  Mount 
Washington,  is  crossed  and  the  path  then  ascends 
sharply  the  short  intervening  distance  over  the  toclss 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams,  the  Israel  Ridge  Path 
entering  on  the  R.  about  midway. 

Distances.  Bowman  to  the  Link  iK  !«•;  to  King 
Ravine  Path  1%  m.;  to  Randolph  Path  2j^  m.;  to 
Gray  Knob  2%  m.;  to  Adams  4,  3 5^  m:;  to  Gtdfside 
Trail  $J^  m.;  to  summit  of  Mt.  Adams  about  4%  m. 

Times.  Bowman  to  King  Ravine  Pith  i  hr.  15 
min,;  to  Randolph  Path  2  hrs.;  to  Gtdfside  Trail  3 
hrs.  30  min.;  to  summit  of  Mt.  Adams  about  4  to  5 
hrs. 

jfcLEVATiONS  (approximate  except  for  Mt.  Adkms). 
Bowman  1,500  ft.;  King  Ravine  Branch  2,550  ft.; 
Log  Cabin  3,300  ft.;  Gulfside  Trail  5,450  ft.;  summit 
'Of  Mt.  Adams  5,805  ft.  ' 

King  Ravitte  Path.  (R.  M.  C.) 

1  .  ^  Kiifg  Ravine  is  an  almost  perpendicular  cut  into  the 
,  ^ea|t  of  Mt*  Adams.  It  is  as  awe-inspiring  as  Hunting- 
ton Ravine,  and  deserves  to  be  classed  with  that  axkd 
Tucloerman  Ravine.  It  was  j&rst  explored  in  185;^  by 
^  party  organized  by  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King,  and  was 
^lamed  in  hi?  honor. 

.  Pescription.  The  path  b^ins  at  a  point  i^n^. 
•i^fOfi  Lowe's  Path  and  rises  over  a  low  spur  of  NqwqH 
1  Ridge.  In  ^  ui.  it  crosses  Spur  Bfook  below,  ^me 
.  xtaaeades.  la  a  few  nods  more  it  i?  joined  by  the  Aai^i- 
itttaeh  and  crosses  the  Randolph  Path;     Contiliuiilg 
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along  easy  dop«9,  it  crosses  (he  W.  branch  of  Cold 

■  Brook- and- then  the  main  stream,  and  in  a  Utile  mofe 
than  i5^  m.p  is  joined  by  tfce  Short  Liiie  leading  Up 
from  the  Air  Line  And  th«  Ran^lfdi  Path,  and  pateea 
Mossj  Fall,  which  k  the  last  sure  water.' 

Up  to  this  point  the  path  has  t>«en  about  level, 
rising  only  400  (t.  in  \]ri  m.\  but  in  the  next  }i  m.  it 
rises  about  550  (t.  and  gain* 'the  floor  «f  the  ravine 
3,500  ft.  above  sea  le^  lie  foot 

of  the  head-wall,  abo  3  over 

and  under  a  mass  of  he  use 

of  a  amatl  liouse  dow  nr  tfie 

floor  of  the  ravine  in  tl  ort  cut 

avoiding  many  of  the  t  leveled 

route  for  rapid  transit. is  path 

leading  through  some  extremely  interesting  caverns 

'under  the  boulders,  called  "The  Subway,"  which, 
although  more  difficult  and  requiring  much  more  time, 
Is  the  preferable  route. 

From  the  floor  of  the  ravine  there  is  an  impressive 

■iriew  of  Curand  Ridge  to  \.\t  S.E.  and  Nowell  Ridge 
\q  the  N-W.  tn  a  boulder-cavem  near  the  foot  of  the 
Iiead-wall,  fee  is  found  throughout  the  year.  The 
floor  of  the  ravine  rises  gradually  and  at  a  point  about 

"2  m.  from  Lowe's  Path  the  ascent  of  the  headrwall 
begins.  It  IS  very  steep,  rising  about  1,300  ft.  in  the 
A  m.  to  the  Gateway,  of  the  ravine,  where  the  path 
crosses  the  Air  Line  arid  joins  the  Gulfside  Trail.  This 
pointoffersanexcellentviewofMt.  Madison.     Madison 

'Kuts  ire  in  sight  about  Km- to  tl>e  E.  arid  i're  reached 

■Tjy;the"Guirside'Tra'il,  which  leads  down  to' thBtA. 
The  aiimmft  of  Mt.  Adams  can  be  reached  inabout 

■'l4  n^-  by  following  op  the  ATi"  Line: 

Distances.    Lowe's  Path  to  Randolph  Path  Ji  m.j 

■'(o-M4siy'tfkll)!SlKrftEine]oiii«}'l^nii:'h>'foolftrhfead- 
wall2>im.;-lto'eu]f9!d(!!Tra3SHin.  ■      '     '  -    '■'■'■ 
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Times.  Loire's  Path  to  Raod^lpli  Path  ^  hr.;  to 
Mossy  Fall  I  hr.;  to  foot  of  head-wall  3  hra.  15  mia.; 
to  Guifside  Trail  j  hre.  45  min, 

Elevations  (appcoiumale).  Point  of  ie^vioK  Lowe's 
Path  3,550  ft.:  Moaay  Fall  2,950  ft.;  foot  of  head-wall 
3,800  ft.;  Gateway  5,080  ft. 

The  Short  Line.  (R.  M.  C.} 

I  path  leading  from  the  Val- 
dne  Path,  was  constructed 
r  Edmands.  It  offers  easy 
ith  and  King  Ravine  from 

rt  Line  branches  to  the  R. 

a.  from  the  I^vioe  House, 

adient  a  little  W.  of  S.,  it 

arther  along  is  joined  by  a 

ower  down  on  the  Air  Line. 

.he  Ravine  House  it  unites  with  the 

id  for  %  m.  coincides  with  fhe  latter, 

:o  the  L.,  leads  S.  up  the  valley  <jf 

rd  King  Ravine,  keeping  a  short  dls- 

stream.     From  a  small  open  space 

indalide)  there  is  an  impressive  view 

rags  which  wall  in  the  ravine.    When 

I  Ravine  House,  the  path  joins  the 

I  just  below  Mossy  Hall,  and  here  the 

Distanced.  Ravine  House  to  branching  of  Sht^t 
Line  from  Valley  Way  H  m.i  to  junction  w'th  R^i^- 
dolph  Path  iK  m.;  to  the  King  liayine  Path  at 
Mossy  Fall  3J4  m,;  Gateway,  (via  King  FJ^vine  Path), 

,3Min,  ..   ,    , 

.|  Times.  Ravine  House  to  Randoli*  Pat^  ,j  Jirr.  ^o 
Mosay  Falla  hrs,  ismin.;  Gatewaysbre-     ,         ;      , 
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Ejubvatiqns  (approximate  excefxt  for  Raviae  Houae). 
Ravine  House  i,a8o  ft,;  Randolph  Path  2,400  ft.; 
Mo99y  Fall  2,950  ft. 

The  Amphibrach.    (R .  M.  C.) 

About  1883  Mr.  E.  B.  Cook  cut  a  path  frona  the  old 
logging  road  leading  up  the  valley  of  Cold  Brook  to, a 
junction  with  King  Ravine  Path,  H  m.  S.E.  of  the 
point  where  the  latter  crpsses  Spur  Brook,  thus 
providing  a  short  route  from  the  Ravine  House  to  the 
floor  of  King  Ravine.  He  marked  the  entire  route  as 
far  as  King  Ravine  Path  with  his  woodland  signature, 
' — ^three  blazes,  short,  long  and  short;  hence  the  name 
Amphibrach. 

Before  1885  Dr.  George  A.  Sargent  ciit  a  path  from 
the  Amphibrach  crossing  of  Spur  ^rook  to  Lowe'fe 
Camp,  where  the  Log  Cabin  now  is^  This  path  was 
at  first  called  CidciEi^  Avenue,  but  in  1885  the  King 
Ravine  hiamthiof  tke  Air  Line  (now  obHteifaited)  super- 
seded the  Amphibrach  as  a  wtay  6f  reaching  King  Ra- 
vine- ,  The  upper  part  of  the  original  Amphibrach 
fell  into  disuse,  and  Chicago  Avenue  came  to  be  ;re- 
garded  as  the  head  of  the  Amphibrach,  which  be- 
Gfi^ne  a  route  for  reaching  Spur  Brook  ^ Fall,  lihe  Log 
Cabin,  Lowe's  King  Ravine  Path  aj^d  Cascade  Ravine. 
Both  of  the  former  heads  of  the  Amphibrach  are  ^ow 
obliterated,  but  recent  logging  has  improved  "and 
pxtend^d  the  old  logging  road,  and  the  Amphibrach 
now  affords  an  easy,  interesting  entrance  to  the  Ran- 
dolph Path,  Spur  Trail  and  the  King  Ravine  Patii, 
Whhe  it^  E.  branch,  the  Beechwood  Wky,  ^ve^  at6e^ 
to  the  Snyder  Brook  region  and  all  paths  akcfettdlhg 
i  buna/nd  Ridge  £or  Mt.  M«ldi86n;  Mi.  Adanftf  ImdUhe 

i:  I i>'Dis(iiitpi9diN.ii  Leaving  4:he  higliwsy  at ^cbobakdc, 
%  m.  W.  of  the  Ravine  Houses  tiie  Am|ihibradh< 
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Moos«r  RiTCron  a  f<Sot-bridge  and  pairing  fhroagit  fields, 
'  crosses  the  railroad  %  rtt.  from  tiit  highway.    At  about 
%  m.  Beechwood  Way  branches  to'the  L. ,  leading  to  the 
Snyder  Brook  r^on.    At-^ffi.  Tbe  Link. is  crosse^. 
1  path  (about  5  rods)  leads 
innects  with  Sylvan  Way. 
■s  the  Course  of  Cold  Brook 
t  distance  {roni  tlje  stream, 
ig  often  heard.    At  ^  lit. 
o.Secunda  Cascade,  apd ^ 
path  .enters  the  National 
Forest.  .  Here  the  woods  are  less  dense,  as  the  lumberinx 
has  been  severe.    Tertia  and  Quarta.  are  cascades  ^t 
i3^  m.  and  ij^  qi.  respectively.    At  i^i  m.  the  path 
parses  a  dismantled  logging  camp  located  near  the 
junctiim  of  Spur  and  Cokt-Brooks.    From,  this  point 
thete  ia  »  fine  view  of  Mts.  Adania,  'Ji&s  Quincy 
Adams  and  the  crags  at  tlie  head  of  King  Raviot. 
Cfossii^  Spur  Brook,  the  path  asodids  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  two  brooks,  rising  througfi  thickets 
and  through  a  forest  of  white  birch.    At  iH  m.  It 
Classes  the  King  Ravirte  F^th,  and  a  few  steps  beyOnd 
joins  the  Randolph  Path  not  far  from  the  latter's 
crossing  of  Spur  Brook.  ■  ' 

^  The  Amphibrach  is  a  aliort  and  easy  wj^y  from  the 
highway  to  the  Randolph,  the  King  Ravine  and 
Spur  Paths.  For  descending  after  dusk  it  has  ad- 
vantafces  ov^r  the  liaxrower  footpaths,  the  wider  log- 
ging road  being  somewhat  easiei;  to  follow.  It  .is 
,  maintained  by  the  Randolph  Mountain  Club.  ,  . 

■  .■[sDisJtMCBSi  From  Juehmy  to  Randolph  P»th  a]i 
m.;  to  Edmands  col  via  Randolph  Path  5>i  m.j  to 
•Mfiteit .  Wa^ingtab  I  [fia.  Aniphibnlch, .  Handalpb '  Path 
>-BadiGilUMdeTraIl»)lf  Rk. '>!;  ,  ,  j.  :i -,,1' t..   ;/ 
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Beeehwood  Way  and  Brook^de.    (R.  M.  G.) 

Branching  from  the  Amphibrach  about  %  m.  from 

Ecbobank  in  Randolph,  Beech  wood  Way  crosses  Cold 

Brook  on  a  bridge  within  sight  of  Cold  Brook  Fall,  the 

same  bridge  oyer  which  The  Link  crosses,  ascending  in 

'  the  reverse  direction.    Proceeding  through  a  forest  of 

beech  and  maple,  the  path  crosses  the  Sylvan  Way  and 

is  joined  by  a  branch  path  ascending  from  the  highway 

via  Cold  Brook  Lodge.  A  small  brook  on  the  L.  furnishes 

drinking  water.    Crossii^  this  brook,  the  path  soon 

enters   the   National    Forest.     .Crossing   successively 

Beech>vood  Brook,  the  Air  Line  and  the  Short  Line, 

the  path  passes  through  an.  abandoned  logging  camp 

and,  at.  i^  m.  from  th^  highway  at  Echobank,  joins 

the  Valley  ^Vay  at  a  point  about  i  m.  (measured  on 

the  latter)  from  the  Ravine  House.    From  this  point 

the  path  coincides  with  the  Valley  Way  for  about  J^  m., 

crossing  ^o  thp  E.  bank  of  Snyder  Brook  by  the  same 

briijl^e  that  Randolph  Path  crosses,  ascending  in  the 

ppppsite  direction.     The  Valley  Way  soon  branches 

to  the  R.  near  th^  point  where  the  fire  of  J  921  started 

a,nd  reprpssea  to  th^  W,  bank;  Beech  wood  Way  crosses 

^l^y  ^^  logging  bridge  an^  mounts  a  steep  slope  W.  of  tlje 

Iptrppk.    Thenc^  the  path  d^s  gradually,  keeping  well 

above  the  brook  but  not  very  far  fipm  it.    There  are 

fine  views  of  the  peaks.    At  about  2}/^  m.  where  brppk 

and  road  come  nearly  to  the  same  level  the  logging 

road  ends.    The  path  continues  as  a  foot-path  through 

vu-giPifpreat  tqSalm^^is  Pool  ^od,  F?^h  where  it  tyids, 

17^  iflk.j  from  j£chobank.\   Salmafiis  ;Popl  t^asjbe^^^l^ 

,  'by  a  i^fidsllde..  .  [There  is;a  braucK  pj^th  fropt  thie  Vall^ 

iWay  torihis  point,  and  hete  the  IB^ook^ide  b^r^., 

->i  .;The  Qro(^id«is  a  part.jof  the  ordinal  Wat^PPjPftth 

,  'to  Mit/  Mltdiaon  .^btiilt '  in  /  £882}  and  »^llows  ^he  W. 

side  of  Snyder  Brook!  tfa|-oughfvtrgiii(^ru€ie<aiMi!6r 
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to  Bruin.  R«jck  (altitude  3,jq<i  (t.),  whcTQ  it  .joins  the 
he  brpok 

turesque, 

if  Snyder 
iwitjg,  to 

od  Way, 
ttraptive 
The  die- 
Way  as 

be  made 

in'  Rock 

lew  trail 

branches  from  the  Watson  Path  a  little  above  Duck  Fall 

'arid,  keeping  in  or  near  the  bed  of  the  stream,  soon 
reaches  Marian  Fait,  a  beautiful  cascade-  Passing  to 
the  L.  of  this  fall,  the  path  affords  a  notable  oiitlook 
from  its  head  over  the  bliie  mountains  of  the  North 
Country.  Continuing,  the  trail  discloses  other  cas- 
cades and  pools  not  yet  named,  and  joins  the  Vfittiy 
Way  a  short  distance  below  the  Huts,  Small'  broolt 
furnish  safe  drinking  voter.  Beechwood  Way,  Brbofc- 
side  and  Watson  Path  are  niaintained  by  the  Randolph 

-Mountain  Club. 

.Spur  Path.     (R.  M.  C.)  .    ,  < 

This  path,   interesting  bn  account  of   impfeBsf'^e 

vlewSof  King  Ravine,  leads  from  the  Randolph'  Path 
'along  the  E.  sideof  NoWell  Ridge  into  Lowe"*  PMh 

atat  ttre  suitirtiie  oK  Mt.  AifemsL  It'was'oBt  In  i^i 
'  by'ChsFles'G.'T«»rey.     Icb  beginning  is-sllghtlyi nore 

than  eJ^mL' from  tha  Ravine 'Hod  seiia'tUGrAhl  Like, 
'^ShlMitLinK«tidiiHaDdii^h'nttbl'..':'>  '  ■•:(:■'  V.  ',:,.^ 
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I>ESCiiiPTiOK.  The  Spiir  Piith  leaves  the  Randolph 
Path  just  W.  of  Spur  Brook,  its  beginning  being  marked 
by  3  sign^  amt  leads  S.  and  a  little  £.  of  Spur  Cabin, 
a  private  canip  owned  by.  C.  C.  Torre>  and  G.  F* 
Moore.  In  a  short  distance  it  crosses  Spur  Brook 
at  a  point  shortly  above  Chandler  Fall  and  tfaeil 
ascends,  rather  steeply,  the  ridge  which  forms  the  W. 
wall  of  King  Ravine.  Just  after  reaching  the  ridge 
tl^ere  are  two  interesting  glimpses  of  the  Ravine  and 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Madison.  In  an  hour's  tramp  from 
the  Randolph  Path  the  Lower  Crag  is  passed,  /this 
affords  one  of  the  best  views  of  King  Ravine  and  give^ 
a  fine  outlook  to  the  E.  and  N.  This  outlook  is  close 
to  the  path  and  is  marked  by  a  sign-board.  A  little 
distance  further  on  a  short  branch  leads  to  the  E.  to 
the  Upper  Crag,  hear  which  Crag  Camp  is  situated. 
The  view  is  similar  to  that  frorti  the  Lower  Crag,  but 
include  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams. . 

At  the  point  where  the  Spur  Path  is  regained  from 
the  Upper  Crag,  there  is  a  cold  spring  under  a  large 
rock.  Water  will  be  found  here  except  in  unusually 
dry  seasons.  A  few  yatds  above  this  spring  a  trail 
branches  to  the  R.  (W.)  leading  past  the  private  camp 
of  C.  C.  Steams  and  E.  Y.  HJncks  at  Gray  Knob. 
This  branch  trail  passes  several  small  cold  springs  and 
leads  to  Lowe's  Path.  The  Spur  Path,  continuing,  soon 
reaches  the  region  of  scrub  growth  and  passes  a  path 
which  leads  to  the  L.  (E.)  to  Knight's  Castle.  The 
castle  is  about  400  ft.  distant  from  the  path  and  affords 
another  inspiring  view  of  King  Ravine.  After  passing 
this  junction  the  path  leaves  the  scrub,  ascends  the 
E.  side  of  Nowell  Ridge,  and  is  well  marked  by  cairns. 
The  ascent  is  now  easy  and  passes  over  some  interesting 
grassy  slopes,  the  trail  merging  with  Lowe's  Path  just 
before  the  latter  path  crosses  the  Qulfside  Trail. 

Distances.  Randolph  Path  to  Upper  Crag  J^  m. ; 
to  Lowe's  Path  iJi  m. 
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Times.  Randolph  Path  to  Upper  Crag  iH  hra.; 
to  Lowe's  Path  2j^  hrs. 

Eleviltions  (approximate).  Randolph  Path  3,000 
ft:;  Upper  drag  4,200'ft.;  Lowe's  Path  5,400  ft, 

GastlePath.    (A.  M.C.) 

This  is  an  A.  M.  C.  paih,  extending  from  Bowman 
Station  in  Randolph  over  the  Castellated  Ridge  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Jefferson.    It  was  made  in  1883-4  ^y 
Messrs.    Cook,   Sargent,   Watson,    Albert    Matthews 
and  Hubbard  Hunt;  the  lower  part  was  destroyed  by 
lumbering  and  the  present  path  is  only  in  part  as  origi- 
nally located. 
Description,    The  Castle   Path  leaves    Bowman 
which  curves  S.W. 
:en  follows  an  aban- 
into  the  National 
he  single  stringer  of 
Hows  a  good  losing 
thickets  W.  of  the 
leads  in  a  tew  roda 
e  Cold  Brook  Trail 
to  Jefferson,  Notch 
A  little  beyond  thp 
ti  crosses  the  stream 
vhich  it. follows  for  a 
;.  bank  of  the  river, 
R.  M,  C),  branches 
JTch  and  Mt,  Adams, 
jad,  the  Castle  Path 
at  i^  m.  reaches  a 
,  where  Cascade  and 
el  River.    Here  the 
Cascade  Ravine  Trail  leads  off  on  the  L.    Continuing 
up  Castie  Brook  the  path  soon  crosses  to  the  E.  bank, 
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passes  two  fine  cascades  (here  a  path  on-  the  L*  leads 
around  to  the  Cascade  Ravine  Trail)  and  recrosses 
to  the  W.  bank,  still  following, the  logging  road. 

At  2.3  m.  froni  Bowman  Station  the*  Castle  Path, 
turning  to  the  R,,  leaves  the.  brook.  Here  the  Castle 
Ravine  Path  branches  off  and  connects  with  an  iso^ 
lated  portion  of  the  old  Link  and  so  affords  an  alterna- 
tive route  to  the  Castles  (see  p.  147).  After  leaving  the 
brook  the  Castle  Path  follows  its  original  location  1 
a^d  leads  up  the  steep  sid^.of  Mt.  Bowman,  water 
(the  last  QQ  the  ascent)  being  usually  found  half-way 
up  this  slope. 

Having  attained  the  crest  of  the  ridge  that  connect^ 
Mt.  Bowman  with  Mt.  Jefferson,  the  path  runs  nearly 
level' for  ^  m.  akid  then  b^^ins*  the  ascent  of  the  Cas- 
tellitted  Ridge/  At  3^  m.  froni  B6wman  Station  the 
head  of  The  Link  (the  alternative  route  nientk>ned 
above)  is  passed,  and  a  little  further  ap  the  path  passes 
o»ver  a  bare  rock  from  which  there  (s  a  ^ood  view  of  the 
crag  above.  The  patH  id  steep  and  in  places  requkes 
HHt  use  of  both  feet  and  hands. 

At  sH  ni.' the  first  and  most  prominent  Castle 
(4.455  ft.)  is  reached.  The  view  is  very  fine.  Con- 
dnuing,  the  path  passes  over  several  lesser  crags  and 
ascends  to  the  point  where  the  Castellated  Ridge  joins 
the  main  body  of  Mt.  Jefferson.  Above  this  point 
The  Cornice  leads  to  the  Randolph  Path  near  Ed- 
mands  Col.  The  Castle  Path»  well  marked  by  cairns, 
continues  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Jefferson  whete  it  con- 
nects >yith  the  Mt.  Jeferson  Loop,  the  Six  Husban4s 
Trail  and  the  Caps  Ridge  Trail.  . 

The  return  to  Randolph  can  be?t  be  made  by  pn'e 
of  the  graded  paths  (Randolph  Path  to  Ravine  House 
or  Israel  Ridge  Path  to  Bowman  Station),  as  the  Castle 
Path  is  not  favorable  for  the  descent.  , 
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Distances.  Bowman  Station  to  Israel  Rapids 
?i  m.;  to  Cold  Brook  Trail  i.i  m.;  to  Israel  Ridge  Path 
1.6  m.;  to  Forks  of  Israel  t%  tti.\  Castle  Ravine  Path 
2.3  m.;  to  top  of  steep  slope  of  ridge  of  Mt.  Bowman 
2%  m.;  to  head  of  The  Link  3!^  m.;  to  the  Castles  3% 
m.;  to  summit  of  Mt.  Jefferson  ^%  m. 

Altitudes.  Bowman  Statidn  i  ,500  ft. ;  ruined  camp 
(Cold  Brook  trail)  1,850  ft.;  Israel  Ridge  Path  2,100 
ft.;  Forks  of  Israel  2,280  ft.;  Castle  Ravine  Path 
2,610  ft.;  top  of  steep  slope  of  ridge  on  Mt.  Bowman 
3,380  ft.;  The  Castles  4,455  ft.;  summit  off  Mt.  Jef- 
ferson 5,725  ft. 

Israel  Ridge  Path.     (R.  M.  CO 

This  graded  path,  now  maintained  by  the  R.  M>.  C, 
wto  made  by  Mn  J.  Rajmer  Edmands  in  1892,  and  aU 
tered  and  improved  by  him  in  later  years.  It  led  from 
Hubbard  Hunt's  larm  near  Bowman  Station  nearly  to 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams,  and  served  four  purposes, — 
it  formed  a  part  of  Mr,  E^mands'  "Gulfside  Route" 
to  Mount  Washington;  gave  access  to  Cascade  Ravine 
and  to  Mr.  Edmands'  camps  therein;  provided  a  way 
of  ascending  Mt.  Adams  from  these  camps  and  from 
Bowman,  and  improved,  the  entrance  to  the  Casjtle 
Path. 

.  Between  its  former  l)eginning  at  Hunt's  farm  and  its 
junction  with  ThQ  Link,  this  path  has  been  ruined  by 
logging  and  is  now  impassable.  Above  The  Link, 
however,  there  was  no  lumbering,  and  this  portion  of 
the  path,  recently  repaired.  Is  now  in  good  condition. 
A  branch  path  from  the  Castle  Path  to  the  Link  is 
now  deemed  a  part  of  Israel  Ridge  Path. 

Description.  As  its  former  lower  end  is  impassa- 
ble, distances  on  Israel  Ridge  will  be  given  from  Bow- 
man by  way  of  Castle  Path  (see  p.  142).  At  1.6  m.  from 
Bowman  the  Israel  Ridge  Path  branches  to  the  L. 
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from  the  Castk  Path  and  follows  a  logging  road  S.£. 
•diagonally  «p  the  slope  of  No  well  Ridge.  Openings 
cut  in  the  young  growth  give  fine  views  of  The  Castles. 
The  logging  road  grows  rough  and  stony,  and  at  iJi 
m.  from  Bowman  joins  The  Link  (see  p.  149).  Meas- 
ured on  The  Link,  this  junction  is  4  m.  from  Ravine 
House.  The  route  now  follows  The  Link  S.  on  a  level 
grade  and  immediately  enters  virgin  growth.  From 
this  point  to  the  tree  limit  the  forest  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  lumbermen.  In  a  very  short  distance 
the  Israel  Ridge  Path  branches  from  The  Linic  on  the 
L.,  and  very  near  the  same  point  the  Cabin-^Cas- 
cades  Trail  (see  p.  152)  crosses,  leading  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  first  cascade,  a  very  fine  waterfall,  reached 
by  a  2  min.  scramble  from  The  Link. 

To  visit  Cascade  Camp  (see  p.  151)  and  the  second 
cascade,  The  Link  must  be  followed  a  few  rods  aci^oss 
Cascade  Brook.  The  Israel  Ridge  Path  may  be  re- 
gained by  following  the  Cascade  Ravine  Trail  up 
the  S.W.  bank  of  the  brook  to  the  heakl  of  the  faH^  or 
by  retracing  one's  steps  on  The  Link.  The  roote 
described  is  the  latter. 

Branching  E.  from  The  Link  2.3  m.  from  Bowman 
(4  m.  from  Ravine  House)  the  Israel  Ridge  Path  rises 
and  curves  to  the  S.  and  crosses  Cascade  Brook  on  a  log 
bridge  at  the  heaid  of  the  second  cascade.  The  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  cascades  may  be  visited  by  pleas- 
ure paths  (see  p.  149)  which  go  up  the  brook  from  this 
bridge.  The  main  path  now  runs  S.W.  The  Cascade 
Ravine  Trail  and  an  old  location  of  the  Israel  Rkt^e 
Path  enter  on  the  R.,  ascending  from  Cascade  Carftp. 
The  path  soon  turns  to  the  S.E.,  making  a  large  ^igzdg 
up  the  steep  slope  of  the  ridge  (called  Emerald  TongUc 
or  Ismel  Ridge)  which  lies  between  Cascade  and  Casele 
Brooks.  The  path  slabs  the  E.  side  of  this  ridge;  al- 
ways ascending.    An  old  pleasure  path,  now  dkuscd 
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but  Ukely  to  be  restored,  branches  to  the  R.^p^issas 
along  the  crest  of  the  ri^ge  and,  furnishii^g  vtew^poioits 
at  Tip-o^the-Tongue  and  at  Eauarald  Bluffy  rejoins 
the  main  path  further  up.  Another  pleasure  path 
branches  to  the  L.  and  descends  into  Cascade  Ravine. 

Soon  the  path  turns  sharply,  to  the  £.  and  zigzags 
up  a  rather  steep  slope  to  the  level  of  The  Perch.  Here 
a  branch  path  runs  £.  o.i  m.  to  The  Perch  and  con- 
tinues a  few  rods  further  to  the  Randolph  Path,  keep- 
ing at  the  same  level.  The  main  path  turns  shaiply 
to  the  S.  and  ascends  to  the  tree  limit,  where  it  joins 
the  Randolph  Path  3.6  m.  from  Bowman. 

For  a  short  distance  the  path  coincides  with  the 
'Randolph  Patlu  Then  it  branches  to  the  L.  andt 
curving  to  the  E.,  ascends  the  S.W.  ric^e  of  Mt.  Adams. 
This  part  of  the  path  is  very  carefully  graded  and  paved 
-with  stones.  It  passes  to  the  R*  of  the  notable  view- 
point called  The  Eye,  and  to  the  L.  of  the  minor  summit 
knoiKfu  as  Adams  5»  and  joins  the  Gulfside  Trail  near 
Stqrm  Lake.  For  H  m*  the  path  coincides  with  the 
Gulfside  Trail,  running  E.,  passing  Peahody  Sprinti, 
and  running  S.'of  Mt.  Sam  Adams,  aiming  for  the  col 
^between  Mta.  Adams  and  Sam  Adams,  but  before 
reaching  it,  the  Israel  Ridge  Path  branches  to  the  R. 
£rom  the  Gulfside  Trail,  runs  J^  m.  toward  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Adams  and  joins  Lowe's  Path.  This  jtmctbn 
is  the  end  of  the  Israel  Ridge  Path.  The  summit  of 
^Mt.  Adams  is  reached  via  Lowe's  Path  in  3is  ni. 

The  Israel  Ridge  Path  affords  an  easy  and  interestii^ 
way  of  ascending  Mt.  Adams,  either  from  Bowman 
or  (via  The  Link  or  via  the  Randolph  Path)  from 
Ravine  House.  Between  The  Link  and  the  Randolph 
Path  the  Israel  Rjdgie  Path  is  rather  steep;  the. re- 
mainder, and  also  the  a|H>i^oaches  (The  Link>  Randolph 
Path  and  the  route  from  Bowman),  have  easy  gr^- 
dtenlAi 
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Distances  from  Bowman.  To  The  Link  2  Ji  m. ;  to 

Cascade  Camp  2^  m.;  to  branch  to  The  Perch  3.4  m.; 

to  The  Pferch  3M  m.;  to  Randolph  Path  3.8  m,;  to 

Gulfside  Trail  4J^  m-;  to  Lowe's  Path  4%  m.;  to  sum- 

'  mit  of  Mt.  Adams  4.9  m. 

To  Edmands  col  (via  Randolph  Path)  4}^  m.   Sum- 

'  itiit  of  Mount  Jefferson  (via  Randolph  Path,  Gulfside 

Trail  and  Mt.  Jefferson  Loop  5  m.     To  summit  of 

Mount  Washington    (via   Randolph   Path,   Gulfside 

Trail,  etc.)  8.4  m. 

Distances  from  Ravine  House.    To  summit  of 
Mt«  Adams,  via  The  Link  and  Israel  Ridge  Path, 
6i4  m.;  via  Short  Line,  Randolph  Path  and    Israel 
.  Ridge  Path,  6  m. 

Elevations.     Bowman  1,500  ft.;  Junction  of  Castle 

and  Israel  Ridge  Paths  2,100  ft.;  Cascade  Camp  2,800 

.  h.;  branch  to  The  Perch  4,300  ft.;  The  Perch  4,500 ft.; 

Randolph  Path  4,8^5  ft*;  Gulfside  Trafl  5,300  ft.; 

.  summit  of  Mt,  Adams  5,80s  ft. 

Castle  Ravine  Path.     (R.  M.  C.) 

In  19 1 5  the  Randolph  Mountain  Club  restored  that 
section  of  Mr.  Edmands'  "Link"  extending  from  Cas- 
tle Brook  to  the  Castle  Path  just  below  The  Castles 
,  (see  The  Link),  and,  in  that  and  subsequent  years 
cleared  a  route  from  the  point  where  the  Castle  Path 
leaves  Castle  Brook  (to  ascend  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Bow- 
man) to  The  Link  near  its  former  crossing  of  Castle 
Brook,  affording  a  new  route  to  the  Castles.  In  1917 
and  1919  this  Castle  Ravine  Path,  as  the  new  path 
has  been  named,  was  extended  from  its  junction  with 
the  Link,  to  Roof  Rock,  and  up  the  headwall  of  Cas- 
tle Ravine  to  Spaulding  Spring. 

Description.  Starting  where  the  Castle  Path 
turns  sharply  to  the  R.  to  climb  the  steep  ridge  of 
Mt.  Bowmaii,  the  Castle  Ravine  Path  continues  along 
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the  main  lo^ng  road  and  soon  crosses  to  the  E.  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  the  brook. 
but  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  attains  a  conaidorable 
height  above  the  stream.  Arrived  at  the  inner  paft.of 
the  ravine,  the  path  leaves  thq  logging  road,  R.  and 
approaches  the  bnxik  through  beautiful  virgin  forest. 
Crossing  successively  the  several  branches  into  which 
.the.  Btreani  divides,  the  path  joiaa  the  "Old  Link"  a 
few  rods  S.W.  of  the  point  where  the  latter  fonneriy 
crossed  Castle  Brook.    (See  The  Link.) 

The  Castle  Ravine  Path  continues  up  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  Btook,  and  recrosaes  to  the  N.£.  side,  which 
it  fdlldws  (almost  in  the  bed  o(  the  stream)  to  the  foot 
of  the  boulder  caves  from  which  the  water  issues:  Then, 
climbing  the  steep  slope  on  the  L.  it  soon  reaches  Roof 
Rock,  under  which  it  passes.  Last  water.  From  the 
top  of  the  Rock  there  is  a  limited,  but  impressive  view. 
Under  it  there  is  good  shelter  from  rain. 

Continuing  S.E.  and  rising  steeply,  the  trail  soon 

enters  a  patch  of  bare  rocks,  up  which  it  winds,  marked 

by  small  cairns  and  dashes  of  white  paint,  re-entering 

'  the  scrub  at  a  large  cairn  and  tai^t.    In  a  few  hundred 

feet  it  emerges  from  the  scrub  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 

slide  ot  loose  rocks,  which  it  ascends,  marked  by  white 

top  of  the  headwall,  thence  over  rocks 

nrked  by  cairns,   to  SpauMing   Spring, 

Randolph  Path  (sign)  a  little  N.  of  the 

0  the  "Well,"  near  Edmands  col. 

From  Bowman,  to  point  where  Castle 

Ravine  Path  leaves  Castle  Path,  2.3  m.;  to  junction 
with  "Old  Link"  3?^  m.;  to  Roof  Rock  ^Vg  m.;  to 
Edmands  col  4}^  m. 

Time.     Bowman  to  Edmands  col  4  h. 
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Pleasure  Paths  In  Cascade  Ravine.    (R.  M.  G.) 

:  Though  the  paths  of  approach  to  Cascade  RavJDQ 
were  destroyed  or  blocked  by  lumbering,  the  Ravine 
itself  (above  the  first  cascade)  was  not  touched,  and 
the  pleasure  paths  made  there  in  the  early  90's  by  Mr. 
Edmanda  still  exist  in  the  virgin  forest.  Now  that  the 
Ravine  is  again  accessible,  the  Randolph  Mountain 
Club  has  reopened  most  of  these  paths,  and  also  the 
Cascade  Ravine  Trail,  formerly  an  A.  M.  C.  path. 
These  paths  disclose  beautiful  cascades  and  line  out- 
looks, but  a  particular  description  is  needless,  as  the 
visitor  will  prefer  to  explore  them  himself.  The  forest, 
except  for  the  making  of  the  jjaths,  is  untouched  by  the 


The  Link.    {R.  M.  C.) 

The  Link,  made  by  Mr.  J.  Rayner  Edmanda  in  1893, 
was  intended  as  a  connecting  "link"  between  Ravin« 
House  and  the  various  paths  ascending  the  Nowell, 
tarael  and  Castellatj^  Ridges,  .  Until  partially  super- 
Wded  by  the 
from  Ravin 
the  recent  I 
Cascade  Ca, 
slash  the  gr 
In  I91I-IJ-1 
Cascade  Cat 
Mountain  C 
the  path  is 

Brook  and  t 

limits  of  th 

Randolph   h 

end  of  this  portion  of  The  Link  (near  Castle  Brook) 

is  reached  by  the  Castle  Ravine  Path.    (See  p.  147.) 
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DESCRimoN.    Startii^  from   the   highway    by   ^ 
cart-road  just  W.  of  Ravine  House  stable.  The  Link 
croasea  Moose  River  on  the  dam  of  the  ice  pond  and 
passes  across  fields  to  the  railroad,  which  it  crosses 
by  gates.    There  the  cart-road  ends,  and  the  path, 
turning  to  the  R.,  follows  a  line  of  catma  and  passes 
through  open  spaces  and  groves  to  Cold  Brook,  in- 
tersecting on   the  way   the  path   leading  from   Cold 
Brook  Lodge  to  Beechwood  Way.     Cold   Brook  ii 
crossed  by  a  brkige,  the  same  over  which  Beechwood 
Way  crosses,   ascending   in    the  opposite  direction. 
Leaving  Beechwood  Way  just  W.  of  the  brook,  The 
Link  turns  to  the  L.  and,  ^  m.  from  Ravine  House, 
crosses  the  Amphibrach.    At  this  point  a  short  branch 
path  (about  5  rods)  leads  to  Cold  Brook  Fall  and  Sylvan 
Way.    After  passing  the  Amphibrach,  The  Linjc  fol- 
lows old  logging  roads  (mainly)  S,W.  for  ij^  m.  cross- 
ing on  the  way  the  V.  S.  F.  S.  Cold  Brook  Trail,  and 
then  runs  S.  H  m.  to  Lowe's  Path.    This  junctbn  is 
3^  m.  from  Ravine  House.    Continuing  in  a  S.  di- 
rection. The  Link  crosses  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Mystic  and,  about  3H  m.  from  Ravine  House,  crosses 
stream.    Continuing  in  a  S.W.  and 
>n,  it  rounds  the  W.  buttress  of  Nowell 
le  Ravine  of  the  Cascades,  crosses 
nd  reaches  Cascade  Camp  (z.Soo  ft.) 
m  Ravine  House.    The  Israel  Ridge 
.ink  a  little  before  it  crosses  Cascade 
!  to  the  brook  the  Cascade   Ravine 
Path  enters,  ascending  from  the  Forks  of  Israel,  and 
the  Cabin -Cascades  Trail,  descending  from  the  Log 
Cabin.     Also,  near  the  brook,  the  Israel  Ridge  Path 
branches  off  on  the  L.  to  The  Perch,  Randolph  Path 
and  Mt.  Adams. 
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Tlie  Old  Link.     (R.  M.  C.) 

Lumbering  has  destroyed  that  portion  of  Mi*. 
Edmands'  "Link**  leading  from  Cascade  Camp  to 
Castle  Brook.  Beyond  Castle  Brook,  however,  there 
was  no  lumbering,  and  the  section  of  the  Link  lead- 
ing from  Castle  Brook  to  the  Castle  Path  has  been 
cleared  (1915-17)  by  the  Randolph  Mt.  Club,  and  Is 
called  The  Old  Link.  It  branches  to  the  R.  from  the 
Castle  Ravine  Path  about  s^  m.  from  Bowman,  near 
its  former  crossing  of  Castle  Brook,  runs  in  a  westerly 
direction  (towards  the  mouth  of  the  ravine)  and, 
slabbing  the  slope  below  The  Castles,  enters  the  bed 
of*  a  slide,  which  it  ascends  for  a  short  distance.  Again 
enterihg  the  woods,  slabbing  and  ascending,  it  joins 
the  Castle  Path  a  short  distance  below  The  Castles. 

Distances.  From  the  Castle  Ravine  Path  to  the 
Castle  Path  the  distance  on  the  Old  Link  is  about 
5^  m.  The  route  to  The  Casties  via  Castle  Ravine^ 
Path  and  Old  Link  is  about  J^  m.  longer  than  that  by 
Castle  Path  direct,  but  is  easier  and  more  beautiful. 
The  round  trip  rhay  well  be  made  In  either  direction. 

Log  Cabin,  Clascade  GamiH  and  The,  Perch.  (R«  M. 

C.)     ■  •■  « 

In  the  early  years  o^  the  A.  M.  C.  there  was  a  camp 
called  Lowe's  Camp  beside  Lowe*s  Path  at  the  spring 
which  is  the  head  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Mystic. 
For  several  summers  it  was  occupied  by  Df.  W.  G. 
Nbwell.  About  l8go  Dr.  Nowell  and  bthers  built  a 
Cabin  known  as  The  Log  Cabin  (3,300  ft.)  and  lof 
miany  summers  Dr.  Nowell  lived  there.  It  is  now  under^ 
the  care  of  the  Randolph  Mountain  Club  and  may  be 
tised  by  the  public. 

About  1S92  Mr.  J.  Rayner  Edmands  built  in  the 
Ravine  of  the  Cascades  three  camps,  which  he  called 
Cascade  Camp   (2,800  ft.).  Cliff  Shelt^   and  Tlie 
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Perch  {4.300  ft.).  Until  lumbering  began  they,  were 
the  B  ul  hospitality.    Cliff  Shelter 

was  (  )d  no  longer  exists.    Cascade 

Cami  !re  designed  and  built  with 

all   P  uity   and   engineering   skill, 

and  i  itact.     In  recent  years  they 

have  seem  likely  to  last  another 

quarter  century. 

Cascade  Caa>p.  at  the  foot  of  the  second  cascade,, 
accommodates  from  10  to  12  persons.  Thereisasepar 
rate  bunk  for  ladies,  both  bunks  facing  the  same  fire. 
Good  vialer  is  supplied  by  Cascade  Brook. 

The  Perch  is  near  the  source  of  Cascade  Brook.  It 
accommodates  3  persons.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  very 
cold  spring.     There  is  a  good  view. 

Both  camps  are  maintained  by  the  Randolph  Moun- 
tain Club  and  are  intended  to  be  used  by  the  public. 

Cabin-Cascades  Trail.     (R.  M.  C.) 

This  path,  made  by  the  late  Samuel  H.  Scudder  in. 
18,77,  leads  from  the  Log  Cabin  (3,300  ft.)  on  Lowe's 
Path  to  the  toot  of  the  first  cascade,  connecting,  near 
iti' lower  end,  innth  The  Iiink,  hot  far.  fPom  Caacadd 
Camp  (a,8oo  ft.).  It  was  long  maintamed  as  in 
A.  M.  C.  path,  but  is  now  cared  for  by  the  Randolph 
Mountain:  Club. 

DaacKiBTioifi.  Starting  S.W.  from  the  Log  Cabin 
(maMr)  on  Lowe's  Path  2^  m.  from,  the  highway,  at 
tiie  headwaters  of  the  Mystic,  the  Cabin-Cascades 
Trail  passes  at  first  through  fine  growth,  but  soon 
aatere  the  logged  r^on.  It  crosses  the  main  Mystic 
stream  and  continues  S.W.,  keeping  fairly  level  until 
near  Cascade  Brook  where  it  bends  to  the  S.E.  and 
descends  rapidly.  Just  before  reaching  the  stream 
it  crosses  The  Link  at  a  point  about  4  m-  from  Ravine 
H'tMse  and  A  m.  N,.of  Cascade  Camp,  At  th^footof. 
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the  first  cascade    it   conaects  with  Cascade  Ravine 
Trail. 

Distances.  From  Log  Cabin  to  The  Link  i  m.;  to 
Cascade  Camp  iiAr  n^* 

Gaps  Ridge  TralL     (A.  M.  G.) 

The  trail  was  constructed  in  1920,  and  extends  east- 
erly from  the  Jefferson  Notch  Road  at  the  height  of 
land,  up  the  crest  of  the  Ridge  of  the  Caps  to  Mt.  Jef- 
ferson. It  leaves  the  highway  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  level  stretch  of  road  at  the  height  of  land  in  Jef- 
ferson Notch,  passes  through  a  short  stretch  of  lum- 
bered country,  a  longer  run  of  uncut  timber,  and  at 
about  1%  m.  emerges  suddenly  at  the  lower  Cap,  a 
promipeiit  ledge.  It  follows  the  narrow  crest  of  the 
ridge  over  minor  cliffs  and  the  upper  Cap,  and  climbs 
directly  up  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Jefferson  to  the  summit. 
There  is  no  water  on  the  tr^iil.  The  nearest  water  to 
the  beginning  of  the  trail  is  a  spring  beside  the  road 
}/s  m.  down  the  S.  side  of  the  notch. 

Distances.  To  Lower  Cap,  1%  m.;  to  Mt.  Jef- 
ferson 2j^  m. 

Times.     To  Mt.  Jefferson,  2}^  to  3  hrs. 

Madison  Huts.    (A.  M,  G.) 

The  A.  M.  C,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  a  belter 
on  the  Northern  Peaks,  constructed  in  1888  a  stone 
cabin  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Madisoiit 
just  to  the  N»  of  the  Madison-Adams  coU  and  about 
30  yds.  distant  from  the  upper  waters  of  Snyder  Brook* 
Its  popularity  increased  to  such  an  cactent  that  in  1906 
it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  it;  in  191 1  a  second  building 
was  constructed^  and  the  Huts  now  offer  comfortable 
accommodation  for  forty  persons.  They  are  6  m* 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington;  6%  m.  from 
the  Lakes  of  th^  Clouds  Huts;  3^^  m,  frpm  Ravine. 
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House;  4,825  ft.  above  sea  level,  or  at  practically  the 
same  elevation  as  the  summits  of  Carter  Dome  and' 
Mt.  Moosilauke,  and  are  well  above  the  timber  iine. 

The  Huts  are  in  charge  of  a  care-taker  each  summer, 
beginning  with  July  !•  At  all  other  seasons  one  of  tl^. 
buildings  is  left  unlocked  and  can  then  be  used  by  the 
public  without  charge  and  without  securing  permisision. 
The  Huts  are  connected  by  telephone  with  the  Ravine 
House  in  Randolph.  They  are  supplied  with  stoves, 
blankets,  cooking  utensils  and  some  dishes.  DaHng 
the  season  the  care-taker  provides  fuel,  sttnple  meals, 
and  has  sonie  supplies  for  sale.  For  further  infbrma- 
tlon  see  chapter  on  "A.  M.  C.  Activities.'* 

In  the  rear  of  the  Huts  a  path  leads  E.  and  N.E. 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Madison;  directly  in  front  of  the 
Huts,  across  Snyder  Brook,  the  Gulfside  Trail  begins 
and  leads  W.  and  S.W.  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington ;  signs  in  sight  from  the  Huts  indicate  the  Valley 
Way  and  the  Air  Line,  both  of  which  lead  to  Randolph. 
The  Star  Lake  Trail  leads  S.  from  the  Huts  to  Mt. 
Adams,  and  from  it  the  Madison  Gulf  Path,  the  But- 
tress Trail  and  the  Adams  Slide  Trail  lead  toward  the 
Great  Gulf, 

Mt.  Madison  Path.     (A.  M.  G.) 

In  the  rear  of  the  Huts  a  path  H  ni.  in  length, 
marked  by  cairns,  leads  E.  and  N.E.  up  the  cone  of- 
Mt.  Madison.  For  the  first  ^  m.  it  leaxls  E.  over 
large  stones,  and  then  swings  a  little  N.  of  E.  It  con^ 
tinues,  with  the  Great  Gulf  to  the  S.  and  the  top  of  the 
ridge  to  the  N.,  until  within  a  few  rods  of  the  summit, 
then  leads  to  the  L.  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  con- 
tinues there  until  it  reaches  the  conspicuous  caira 
which  marks  the  summit* 

The  summit  is  5,380  ft!,  above  sea  level,  and  aboat 
550  ft.  above  the  Huts*    From  20  to  30  mhi.  ^lould  be! 
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allowed  for  the  ascent.  The  cairn  is  several  feet  in 
height  and  contains  an  A.  M.  C.  cylinder.  From  this 
point  the  Osgood  Path  leads  S.E.  to  the  Glen  House, 
and  the  Watson  Path  leads  a  little  W.  of  N.  to  Randolph. 
The  Howkef  Ridge  Path  branches  from  the  Osgood 
Path  just  below  the  summit,  and  leads  N.  to  Randolph 
Station. 

The  ascent  from  the  Huts  can  be  made  without 
difficulty  in  good  weather,  but  the  descent  requires 
greater  care,  for  the  Huts  are  inconspicuous  and  in 
cloudy  weather  can  be  seen  but  a  short  distance. 

Trampers  are  advised,  should  they  lose  their  way, 
or  should  rou^h  weather  make  it  impossible  to  descend 
to  the  Huts,  not  to  attempt  the  S.  descent  into  the  Great 
Gulf.  The  shelter  of  the  forest  can  be  reached  with 
much  less  difficulty  and  danger  in  any  other  direction* 

The  Ymnptt. 

On  the  Star  Lake  Trail,  less  than  Ji  m.  S.E.  frohi  thi 
Huts,  in  the  Madison-Adams  col,  is  Star  Lake,  a  tiny 
mountain  tarn,  4,903  ft.  above  sea  level.  A  few  feet 
further  on,  a  low  rocky  ridge,  called  the  Parapet,  leads 
across  the  head  of  the  col.  Below  to  the  S.  is  Madi- 
son Ravine,  and  further  on  the  Great  Gulf.  The  view 
of  the  Gulf  is  impressive,  especially  by  moonlight.  The 
summits  of  Mts.  Madison,  Adams  and  Washington  are 
visible  from  this  point,  and  in  clear  weather  trains 
can  be  seen  on  the  Mount  Washington  Railway. 

%anch  oi  Air  Line  to  Huts. 

From  the  Huts  a  path  leads  W.  to  the  Air  Line  in 
less  than  Ji  m.;  it  is  cut  through  the  scrub  and  is  wet. 
The  path  is  marked  by  a  sign  at  Snyder  Brook.  From 
the  doorway  of  the  Huts  one  can  see  the  entire  path 
and  the  point  where  it  joins  the  Air  Line,  just  abovo 
the  Knife-Edge. 
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Star  Lake  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.) 

In  1908  the  A.  M.  C.  constructed  a  trail  leading 
from  the  Madison  Huts  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adamsi. 
This  enables  trampers  who  ascend  by  the  Gulfside 
Trail  and  Air  Line  to  return  by  ,the  more  recent  path» 
The  Star  Lake  Trail  is  more  sheltered  in  some  winda^ 

The  trail  leads  S.  from  the  Huts  to  Star  Lake  where 
the  Madison  Gulf  Trail  diverges  to  the  L,  Near  the 
Parapet  the  Buttress  Trail  diverges  to  the  L»  The 
trail  soon  begins  the  ascent,  leading  more  to  the  S.W. 
through  a  rocky  region  and  is  marked  by  cairns.  It 
unites  with  the  Adams  Slide  Trail  to  the  S.  of  and  a  few 
rods  below  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams. 

Distance.    Madison  Huts  to  Mt.  Adams  i  m. 

Gulfside  Trail.   (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

The  beginning  of  this  trail  from  the  Madtsott  HutB 
to  the  Air  Line,  near  the  Gateway  of  King  Ravine, 
was  cut  by  members  of  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1^84.  From 
this  point  the  trail  was  constructed  by  Mr.  J,  Rayner 
Edmands,  the  work  beginning  in  1892  and  continuing 
for  several  summers.  From  Madison  Huts  to  the 
Westside  Trail  it  is  now  maintained  by  the  U.  S.  F.  S.,* 
thence  to  the  Carriage  Road  by  the  A.  M.  C. 

Physical  Features.  This  important  trail  leads 
from  the  Madison  Huts  over  the  slopes  of  Mta.  Adams, 
Jefferson  and  Clay  to  Mount  Washington,  a  distance 
of  6  m.    In  many  places  great  care  has  been  taken  to 

Note  on  John  Quincy  Adams.  This  is  the  third  peak  of  |h(t. 
Adams  and  liee  N.B.  of  that  sommit.  It  is  almost  difeotly  in 
front  of  the  Madison  Huts,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  them^ 
There  is  no  path  to  the  summit,  but  by  following  the  Oulfdde 
Trail  to  the  Air  Line,  and  the  Air  Line  to  the  depression  between 
this  peak  and  Mt.  Adams,  it  can  be  reached  in  a  few  steps  from 
the  path.  The  distance  from  the  Madfeon  Huts  to  the  summit  is 
a  little  more  than  M  ni.  This  peak  (about  M70  ft.)  offem  i»ttf- 
estin^  rock  climbing  on  the  N.  and  N.B.  Its  proximity  to  the 
Madison  Huts  makes  it  very  popular  with  parties  spondiag  the  day 
there. 
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place  the  stones  so  that  the  way  is  comparatively 
smooth,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  it 
is  marked  by  a  line  of  cairns.  This  trail  passes  up  very 
few  steep  grades,  and  the  aggregate  rise  from  the 
Madison,  Huts  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  is 
about  ^,000  ft.  The  net  rise  is  about  1,470  ft.  It  does 
not  lead  to  the  summit  of  any  of  the  Northern  Peaks 
but  the  summits  may  be  reached  by  short  diverging 
trails  and  loops.  The  entire  trail  is  above  timber  line 
and  affords  little  or  no  shelter  from  storms  or  high 
winds.  The  scenery  is  the  wildest  and  most  pictur- 
esque in  New  England. 

Caution.  On  the  bare  slopes  over  which  this 
trail  passes  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  person  with 
even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  region  to  be- 
come lost  in  clear  weather.  In  such  a  contingency 
the  safest  course  would  be  to  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  nearest  peak,  where  paths  will  be  found 
without  difficulty.  An  A.  M.  C.  cylinder,  con- . 
taining  the  name  of  the  mountain,  has  been  placed 
on  most  of  the  summits.  Jn  cloudy  or  stormy 
weather  it  is  imperative  that  the  tramper  should 
not  wander  from  the  path.  In  a  severe  storm  one 
who  is  off  the  trail  and  completely  lost  should  bear 
in  mind  that  paths  leading  to  shelter  will  be  found 
in  the  cols  between  the  peaks.  Even  if  all  sense  of 
direction  is  lost,  it  is  only  necessary  to  descend 
intp  the  woods  to  find  a  path  or  a  stream  leading 
into  the  valley. 

Gutfslde  Trail,  Part  I.    (Madison  Htita  to  Air  Line.) 

(See  also  Branch  of  Air  Line  to  Huts.)  The  Gulfside 
Trail  beg^ins  between  Mt.  Madison  and  Mt.  Adams  at 
Snyder  Brook,  not  more  than  30  yds.  from  the  Madison 
Huts,  and  is  marked  by  a  sign-board  which  is  close  to 
the  stream  and  in  sight  from  the  doorway  of  the  Huts. 
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it  is  conspicuous  for  a  short  distance  on  account  of 
being  cut  through  a  patch  of  scrub,  and  it  leads  S. W. 
directly  toward  the  rugged  peak  of  Mt.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
\<dnds  among  ledges,  and  is  poorly  marked  for  a  shbrt 
distance.  Tliere  will  be  no  difficulty  in  folloimg'it,  if 
the  tramper  bears  in  mind  that  the  path  does  not  ascend 
this  peak  but  swings  to  the  R.  (N.)  of  it.  The  path 
soon  becomes  well  trodden  and  ascends  a  steep  grassy 
slope,  near  the  top  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Air 
Line,  which  coincides  with  it  for  a  short  distance. 
Gulfslde  Trail,  Part  II.     (Air  Line  to  Lowe's  Path.) 

The  trail  leads  along  the  top  of  the  grassy  slope 
already  mentioned,  which  is  a  plateau  with  9  com- 
paratively smooth  surface.  The  last  view  of  the  Httts  is 
obtained  from  this  point,  and  the  trail  leads  labove  and 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  head- 
wall  of  King  Ravine.  To  obtain  the  awe-inspiring 
view  of  this  ravine  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  few  steps 
to  the  R.  from  the  path. 

In  a  short  distance  the  Air  Line  leads  off  to  the  L. 
and  the  path  passes  between  the  head  of  King  Ravine 
on  the  R.  and  the  rock-covered  cone  of  Mt.  Adams 
on  the  L.  It  has  been  made  easy  and  unmistakable, 
and  the  stones  over  which  it  passes  have  been  so 
carefully  placed  that  its  course  can  be  followed  by  the 
eye  for  considerable  distance.  About  J4  ni-  from  the 
Huts  it  reaches  a  grassy  lawn  (5,520  ft.)  between  Mt. 
Adams  and  Sam  Adams.  At  this  point  it  crosses  Lowe's 
Path  which  leads  in  about  J^  m.  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Adams  (5»8o5  ft),  which  ranks  second  .among  WJif^e 
Mountains  in  elevation.  There  is  no  path  to  the  summit 
of  Sam  Adams,  but  it  can  be  reached  from  this  point 
by  crossing  the  rocks  for  about  H  m.  to  the  W.  It 
is  marked  by  a  tall  cairn  containing  an  A.  M.  C. 
cylinder.  The  summit  is  5,585  ft.*in  height  arid  ranks 
fourth  in  elevation. 
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Gulfside  TraU,  Part  III.    (Lowe's  Path  to  Bldmfinds  Col.) 

Soon  after  crossing  Lowe's  Path  another  trail  (Israel 
Ridge  Path)  will  be  seen  leading  to  the  L.  up  the  cone 
x>f  Mt,<  Adams  and  into  Lowe's  Path  near  the  sumnout. 
The  Gillfside  Trail  now  leaves  the  lawn,  becomes  well 
tvodden  in  places  and  descends  slightly.   About  i)^  m. 
from  the  Huts  it  passes  Pieabody  Spring,  which  is  just 
to  the  R.  of  the  path  in  a  small  grassy  plot.    Though 
f^rly  reliable,  thie  spring  sometimes  fails  in  hot  weather; 
its  waters  trickle  down  into  the  Jefferson  Ravine  and 
mltimately  reach  the  West  Branch  of  Pcabody  Rii^rer. 
The  path  continues  to  descend  and,  in  a  few  yards, 
watef  is  found  at  the  base  of  a  conspicuous  boulder 
:just  to*  the  >R.  of  the  path.    In  dry  seasons  this  is  a 
mot^  reUa4i)le  spriag  than  <the  Peabody.    About  i^ 
m.  .frcHU  the-  Huts  the  path  brancJaes,  the  Gulfside 
trail  beanng  to.  the  L.,  and  the  Israel  Ridge  Path 
leadiog  almost  straight  on.    Quite  close  to  this  junc- 
tion a  tiny  pooU  known  as  Storm  Ldke,  can  be 'seen 
during  wet  weather.    Great  care  should  be  taken  at 
this  point,  as  the  Israel  Ridge  Path  is  better  defiiied 
than  the  Gulfside  TraiL    The  latter  bears  to  the  L. 
over  a' rocky  course,  marked  by  cairns,  2ind  approaches 
the  edge  of  the  Jefferson  Ravine.     Fine  views  of  the 
r ravine  and  of  the  ridges  of  Mts.  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington dre  obtained  from  the  crags  to  the  L.  of  the  path. 
The  path  then  leads  S.  W.  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
for  J^  m.  and  descends  between  interesting  ledges, 
always  leading  toward  Mt.  Jefferson,  which  stands  out 
-before  the  tramper. 

Shortly  before  the  trail  reaches  Edmands  col  (4,930 
ft»)  a  large  boulder  will  be  seen,  some  10  yds.  to  the  R., 
which  offers  an  excellent  view  of  the  Castellated  Ridge. 
This  is  called  the  Nutcracker,  and  affords  some  shelter 
on  the  ^ide  toward  Mt.  Jefferson.  The  trail  soon 
enters  the  col  about  2  m.  from  the  Huts,    Here  it  is 
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joined  by  the  Randolph  Path,  leading  Up  from  Raii- 
dolph. 

This  col  is  an  admirable  lunching  place  for  parties 
passittg  in  either  direction  between  Madison  Huts 
and  Mount  Washington.  To  the  S*,  30  yds.  from  the 
trail,  is  the  beautiful  Gulf  side  Spring.  This  spring 
sometimes  fails,  but  to  the  R.  (N.)  of  the  tiiail.  several 
hundred  yards  down  the  col,  is  the  Well,  and  still 
further  down  is  the  never  failing  Spaulding  Spring, 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Mount  Washington  Range.' 

This  col,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late  |. 
Rayner  Edmands,  is  the  m6st  traversed  point  on  the 
Northern  Peaks.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Guifside  Trail; 
a  branch  path  leads  S.  to  the  Six  Husbands  Trail;  at 
the  head  of  it  the  Randolph  Path  jdhis  the  Guifside 
Trail,  and,  about  H  m.  down,  The  Cornice  leads 
across  from  the  Randolph  Path  to  the  Castellated 
Ridge  and  the  Castle  Path,  and  the  Castle  Ravine 
Path  descends  into  the  Ravine  of  that  rtame. 

I 

Guifside  Trail,  Part  IV.     (Edmands  CqI  to  Clay-Jefferson  C9I.) 

From  Edmands  col  the  GuHside  Trail  ascends  steep- 
ly to  the  S.,  a  rugged  and  rocky  path  flanking^  the  cone 
of  Mt.  JefiFerson.  There  is  little  danger  of  losing  it  as 
Mt.  Jefferson  rises  steeply  on  the  R,,  while  Jefferson 
Ravine  descends  abruptly  to  the  L.  In  a  short  dis- 
tance the  trail  passes  a  famous  boulder  known  as  Ding- 
maul  Rock,  named  for  a  remarkable  nKmntain  animal 
never  seen  except  by  exhilarated  guides.  One  can 
step  from  the  path  to  the  flat  surface  of  this  great  boul- 
der, which  offers  a  fine  view  of  Jefferson  Ravine  and 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams.  A  few  rods  beyond,  the 
Mt.  Jefferson  Loop  (A.  M.  C.)  leads  to  the  R.  for  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Jefferson  from  which  point  it  descends 
to  Monticello  Lawn  and  aig^ain  enters  the  Gutfsidei  Trail. 
The  Guifside  Trail  soon  rises  less  steeplyi  crosses  tiie 
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Six  Husbands  Trail,  which  leads  from  the  Great  Gulf 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  and  passes  a  depression 
where  snow  usually  remains  throughout  June.  About 
%  m.  from  the  Randolph  Path  it  crcfeses  Monticelb 
Lawn  (about  5,350  ft.),  a  charming  and  comparatively 
smooth  plateau  covered  with  grass  and  offering  superb 
views  in  every  direction.  From  this  lawn  the  cone  of 
Mt.  Jefferson  (5,725  ft.),  which  ranks  third  in  eleva- 
tion, can  also  be  ascended  by  leaving  the  Gulfside  Trail 
and  following  the  Mt.  Jefferson  Loop  about  J^  m. 

The  trail  after  leaving  Monticello  Lawn  descends 
first  slightly  and  then  more  abruptly.  Before  reaching 
the  col  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Clay  it  passes  a  prominent 
rock  on  the  R.  ctose  to  the  trail,  on  the  top  of  which 
rain  water  is  frequently  found.  Beyond  this  boulder 
the  trail  crosses  several  narrow  defiles  between  low 
but  interesting  ledges.  E>own  one  of  these  defiles, 
3 J^  m.  from  the  Huts,  the  Sphinx  Trail,  marked  by  a 
sign,  leads  into  the  Great  Gulf  in  i  m.  Soon  after 
passing  this  trail  the  Gulfside  crosses  a  grassy  depres- 
sion, the  Clay- Jefferson  col  (4,965  ft.). 

Gulfside  Trail,  Part  V.     (Clay-Jefferson  Col  to  Clay-Washing- 
ton OoL) 

From  this  point  two  paths  lead  toward  Mount  Wash- 
ington, the  Mt.  Clay  Loop  (a  rougher  and  somewhat 
more  difficult  path)  leading  to  the  L.  and  passing  over 
•the  summits  of  Mt.  Clay,  and  the  Gulfside  Trail  lead- 
ing more  to  the  R.,  a  path  upon  which  considemble 
wofic  has  been  done.  As  the  paths  unite  beyond  Mt. 
Clay,  it  is  easier  to  follow  the  latter  path. 

Following  the  Gulfside  Trail  a  little  distance  up  the 
slope  of  Mt.  Clay,  a  path  will  be  seen  leading  a  few 
steps  down  to  the  R.  to  water.  This  spring  sometimes 
fails,  but  the  path  continues  some  30  yds.  further  to 
Greenough  Spring.which  is  more  reliable.  This  spring 
is  about  I '  m.  from  Monticello  Lawn .    After  leaving  the 
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branch  path  to  Greenoiigh  Spring  the  trail  winds  up 
the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Clay  and  is  marked  by  a  Hne  of 
cairns.  The  trail  in  places  is  rough  and  indistinct,  but 
can  be  followed  if  care  is  used.  The  path  up  this  moun- 
tain is  rather  long  and  the  tramper  is  likely  to  be  im- 
patient before  he  finally  reaches  the  point  where  the 
railway  can  be  seen,  from  base  to  summit  of  Mount 
Washington.  Just  before  the  path  gains  the  upper 
slope  and  begins  to  descend,  by  leaving  the  trail  one 
of  the  summits  of  Mt.  Clay  can  be  reached  in  a  short 
climb  to  the  L.  Mt.  Clay  is  5,530  ft.  in  height  and 
ranks  fifth  in  elevation. 

The  trail  swings  toward  the  Great  Gulf,  descends 
slightly  to  the  Clay- Washing  ton  col  (5,395  ft.)  where 
the  Mt.  Clay  Loop  enters  on  the  L. 

Gnlfside  Trail,  Part    VI.      (Glay-Waafaington  Col  to    Mount 
Washington.) 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  col  the  Westside  Trail 
branches  to  the  R.,  crosses  the  railway  and  leads 
to  the  Crawford  path  at  Bigelow  Lawn  but  the 
tramper  will  continue  on  the  Gulfside  Trail,  which 
does  not  reach  the  railway,  but  is  in  sight  of  it  from 
this  point  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  It 
winds  about  the  rocks,  keeping  quite  near  the  edge  of 
the  Great  Gulf  and  soon  swinging  S.E.  The  path  is 
not  very  distinct,  but  it  is  high  above  the  line  of  scrub 
and  with  care  can  be  followed.  Even  if  the  tramper 
should  lose  the  trail  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
tinuing to  the  summit,  as  the  railway  is  a  few  feet  to  the 
R.  There  are  conspicuous  water  tanks  on  the  railway 
■and  in  hot  weather  trampers  usually  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  as  the  waier  is  clear  and  cold. 

The  trail  is  joined  by  the  Great  Gulf  Trail  at  a  point 
SH  ni.  from  the  Huts.  It  soon  leaves  the  ed®e  of  the 
Gulf  and  leads  into  the  Carriage  Road  within  ^  m.  of 
the  sununit  of  Mount  Wadhingtoti.    Within  a  few  feet 
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« 
of  the  point  where  the  trail  enters  the  Carriage  Road 
there  is  a  conspicuous  sign-board  which  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  trail  already  described.  In  1916  the 
Gulfside  and  Weststde  Trails  were  adopted  as  official 
A.  M.  C.  paths,  and  in  1917  were  taken  over  by  thie 
U.  S.  F.  S.  except  that  part  of  the  Gulfside  Trail  lead- 
ing from  the  Westside  Trail   to  the  Carriage  Road. 

Distances.  Madison  Huts  to  Air  Line  A  ^'f  to 
Lowe's  Path  %  m.;  to  Edmands  col  2  m.;  to  Mon- 
ticello  Lawn  2%  m.;  to  Clay- Jefferson  col  3^  m.;  to 
Greenough  Spring  3^  m.;  to  Clay-Washington  col 
4^  m.;  to  Carriage  Road  sH  n^-I  to  summit  of 
Moiint  Washington  6  m. 

Times.  Madison  Hut  to  Lowe's  Path  i  hr.;  to 
Randolph  Path  2  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Monticello  Lawn 
3  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Greenough  Spring  4  hrs.;  to  summit 
of  Mount  Washington  5H  to  6  hrs.  The  reverse  trip 
can  be  made  in  i  J^  hrs.  less  time. 

Elevations  (approximate  except  for  Mount  Washr 
ington).  Madison  Hut  4,825  ft.;  Adams-Sam  Adams 
saddle  5,520  ft.;  Adams- Jefferson  (Edmands)  col  4,930 
ift.;  highest  part  of  tlie  path  on  flank  of  Mt.  Jefferson 
about  5,370  ft.;  Clay-Jpffersoji  col,  4,965  ft.;  highest 
p^rt  of  Gulfside  Trail,  on  Mt.  Clay  ^bout  5,445  ft.; 
Clay- Wash  ington  col  5,395  ft.;  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  6,293  ft. 

'^ine  MounCaia« 

Pine  Mountain,  the  most  northerly  peak  of  the 
Mount  Washington  Range,  though  only  2,440  ft. 
above  sea  level  affords  a  remarkable  view.  Standing 
at  the  meeting  point  of  four  great  valleys,  it  looks 
i^ortherly  up  the  Androscoggin  River,  easterly  down  the 
Androscoggin,,  southerly  up  the  Peabody  and  westerly 
up  the  valley  of  Moose  River.    Because. of  its  con^- 
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manding  position  <and  easy  access  it  has  been  chosen  for 
a  fire  lookout  station. 

Pine  Mountain  is  ascended  from  the  Mineral  Spring 
Station  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  There  are  two 
paths,  one,  the  more  direct  but  unshaded,  starts  from 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  railroad  bridge  just  N.  of  the  sta- 
tion and  runs  almost  straight  to  the  principal  sum- 
mit, a  distance  of  about  i  m.  Water  is  found  about 
half-way  up,  a  little  to  the  L.  of  the  path.  Near  the 
summit  a  branch  path  leads  R,  to  the  head  of  the  south 
cliffs,  from  which  there  is  a  striking  view  up  the  Peabody 
River. 

Formerly  Pine  Mountain  was  covered  with  thick 
woods,  so  that  the  only  view  was  from  these  cliffs  or 
from  the  seldom  visited  east  cliffs.  A  number  of  fires 
in  1900  and  subsequent  years  have  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  woods  and  most  of  the  soil,  so  that  now  all  the 
summits  are  bare  rock.  North  of  the  principal  summit 
are  several  rocky  knobs  on  one  of  which  is  the  lookout 
tower.  The  warden's  cabiii  is  in  a  depression  to  the 
N.W. 

The  second  path  to  the  summit  is  that  made  by  the 
fire  warden.  It  leaves  the  raih-oad  track  about  H 
m.  N.E.  of  Mineral  Spring,  close  beside  a  small  cascade 
at  the  side  of  the  track.  The  path  follows  the  valley 
of  a  small  brook  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  few  patches  of 
wood  left  on  the  mountain.  There  are  fine  views  of 
Mt.  Madison.  Near  the  top  the  warden's  eabki  m 
passed,  and  near-by  is  a  fine  spring.  By  this  route  the 
distance  from  Mineral  Spring  to  the  summit  is  about 
iH  m. 

To  reach  Mineral  Spring  from  Randolph  there  are 
several  routes:  (i)  by  following  the  railroad  from 
Randolph  Station,  about  i^  m.;  (2)  from  Gorham 
Hill  by  taking  a  private  road  leading  S.  past  the  Harri- 
man  farm  to  the  Mineral  Spring,  about  t^  m.;  (3) 
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from  Gorham  Hill  road  a  little  E.  of  Randolph  church 
by  a  path  leading  S.E.  to  the  Harriman  farm  and  then 
following  the  private  road,  about  i^  m.  from  the 
church  to  Mineral  Spring;  (4)  by  Riverbank  Path 
leading  from  the  higWay  between  the  P.  O.  and  Peek's 
Rock  S.E*  to  Moose  River,  and  then  following  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river  and  reaching  the  railroad  a  little  W. 
of  Mineral  Spring;  distance  from  the  highway  to 
Mineral  Spring  about  i^  m. 

Distances.  Pine  Mountain  from  Mineral  Spring: 
direct  path  i  m.;  by  fire  warden's  path  iH  ni.  From 
Ravine  House  by  Riverbank  and  direct  path  4Ji  m. 

Pla«  Moontaln  from  Gorham. 

In  19 15  the  Village  Improvement  Society  blazed 
a  trail  from  Gorham  Vilk^e  to  within  about  i  m.  of 
the  summit  of  Pine  Mountain.  The  trail  was  com- 
pleted to  the  summit  in  19 16,  and  makes  an  interesting 
walk  from  Gorham. 

The  trail  begins  at  the  end  of  Church  street,  passes 
through  a  gate  and  follows  a  wood  road  S.W.  through 
pasture  land  to  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It  is  indicated 
from  time  to  time  by  cairns.  After  entering  the  woods 
the  road  is  well  defined,  but  a  number  of  branches  lead 
off.  About  I  m.  from  Church  street  the  blazed  trail 
leads  S.  from  the  wood  road.  This  trail  follows  up  an 
interesting  ridge  for  some  distance,  passing  through 
fine  white  birches.  From  this  ridge  a  branch  path 
leads  to  the  highway  near  Libby's  mill-pond.  The 
main  trail  descends  slightly  through  wild  cherry  and 
other  small  trees.  It  then  ascends  the  bare  summit,  or 
north  peak.  Water  will  be  found  near  the  path.  At 
the  summit  there  is  a  trail  leading  to  Randolph  and  also 
a  trail  leading  to  the  fire  warden's  cabin. 

Distance.     From  Gorham  to  summit  about  2  m. 


SECTION  VI. 

Mount    Washington. 

Mount  Washington  (6,293  ft.)  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Carolinas.  It  was  seen  from  the  ocean 
as  early  as  1605,  and  was  first  ascended  in  1642  t)y  Darby 
Field  accompanied  by  two  Indians.  It  is  a  huge  moun- 
tain mass  with  great  ravines  cut  deep  into  its  sides. 
Above  the  ravines  are  comparatively  level  stretches 
called  ''lawns,"  which  vary  in  elevation  from  5,000 
ft.  to  5,500  ft.  From  these  lawns  rises  the  bare>  rock- 
strewn  cone  or  summit,  the  climate  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  northern  Labrador.  The  mountain  is  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  which  finds  its  way  into 
three  rivers,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Saco. 

The  visitor  who  ascends  the  mountain  on  foot  should 
carr>'  a  compass  and  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
railroad  on  one  slope  and  the  carriage  road  on  another 
make  a  line,  although  a  very  crooked  one,  from  east 
to  west.  If  lost  in  a  cloud,  remember  on  which  side 
of  the  mountain  you  stand.  Once  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  mountain,  go  north  or  south,  as  the  case 
may  be,  skirting  the  heads  of  ravines,  and  you  will 
sooner  or  later  approach  the  carriage  road  or  the 
railroad,  landmarks  which  cannot  be  missed  in  the 
darkest  night  or  the  thickest  fog. 

See  L.  F.  Cutter's  map  of  the  Mount  Washington 
Range  which  is  included  with  this  Guide, 

The  Railroad. 

The  original  Mount  Washington  railroad,  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  was  completed 
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in  T869,  and  extended  from  a  point  about  ^i  m.  above 
the  present  base  station  to  the  summit,  the  section 
from  Fabyan's  to  the  base  not  being  constructed 
until  1876.  Its  maximum  grade,  133^  inches  to  the 
yard,  ia  equalled  by  but  one  other  railroad  (not  includ- 
iftg  funicular  roads),  that  on  Pilatus  in  the  Alps. 
During  the  summer,  when  the  railroad  is  in  operation, 
persons  are  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  track,  but  in 
winter  this  affords  the  easiest  route  to  the  summit. 

The  railroad  ascends  an  insignificant  westerly  ridge 
in  a  n^riy  straight  line  to  the  tree  limit  near  Jacob's 
Ladder  (4,834  ft.).  This  trestle,  which  at  its  highest 
pomt  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  mountain  side, 
is  the  steepest  point  on  the  road.  Between  the  trestle 
and  the  upper  tank,  traces  of  the  old  Fabyan  bridle- 
path will  be  seen.  After  crossing  the  shoulder  toward 
Mt.  Clay,  the  line  curves  to  the  R.,  crosses  the  West- 
side  Trail  (see  p.  170)  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Great  Gulf, 
between  which  and  the  railroad  lies  the  Gulfside  Trail 
(see  Sec.  V).  From  the  Gulf  Tank  (5,638  ft.)  there  is  a 
fine  view  across  the  Gulf  toward  the  Northern  Peaks. 
Between  this  point  and  the  summit  the  two  objects 
of  interest  are  the  Carriage  Road  on  the  L.  and  close  by 
on  the  R.  the  Bourne  monument.  The  railroad  ends 
in  firont  of  the  Summit  House. 

Distances  and  Times.  The  distance  from  the 
Base  Station  to  the  summit  is  about  3  m.  Trains 
ascend  in  l  hr.  10  min.  and  descend  in  less  time.  £m< 
ployees  of  the  road  have  coasted  down  on  slide  boards 
in  3  min. 

Summit  House. 

The  present  house,  the  third  of  that  name,  is  the 
fourth  hotel  to  be  erected  on  top  of  Mount  Washington. 
The  first  Summit  House,  a  stone  building,  was  erected 
in  1852.    The  Tip  Top  House  was  erected  in  1853  and 
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destroyed  by  fire  August  29,  1915.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1916,  and  is  furnished  simply  at  moderate  charges 
to  accommodate  trampers.  The  second  Summit 
House,  a  two  and  one-half  story  wooden  building,  was 
erected  in  1872-73  and  destroyed  by  fire  June  18,  1908. 
The  new  Summit  House,  built  in  19 15,  is  a  one  and 
one-half  story  wooden  building  a  few  rods  E.  of  the 
highest  point  on  the  mountain.  The  greater  part  of 
the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  one  large  room,  the  L. 
sid6  serving  as  a  lounge  and  the  R.  side  containing 
lunch  counters  and  restaurant.  On  the  second  floor 
are  17  small  but  comfortable  bedrooms  for  guests, 
and  a  bathroom  with  modem  equipment.  The  house 
is  steam  heated  and  provided  with  telephone,  post- 
office  and  express  facilities. 

The  Carriage  Road. 

This  road  extends  from  the  Glen  House  to  the 
summit  and  lies  upon  the  prominent  N.E.  ridge. 
Benjamin  Chandler  died  of  exposure  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridge  in  1856.  His  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  ridge,  and  sometimes  to  the  small 
but  conspicuous  part  of  it  where  he  died.  The  road  is 
safe  for  carriages,  and  automobiles  frequently  use  it. 
It  is  likewise  an  interesting  way  to  ascend  on  foot. 
Its  construction  was  b^^un  in  1855  and  completed  in 
1861. 

Description.  It  leaves  the  Pinkham  Notch  road 
opposite  the  Glen  House  (i  ,632  ft.) ,  crosses  the  Peabody 
River,  the  Great  Gulf  Trail  branching  to  the  R.,  and 
soon  begins  the  ascent.  It  climbs  the  ridge. in  long 
zigzags,  the  upper  half  being  above  the  tree  line. 
Two  miles  up,  where  the  road  turns  to  the  R.  at  an 
acute  angle,  two  paths  leave  it  on  the  L.,  the  over- 
grown, abandoned  branch  to  the  Pinkham  Notch 
road  (see  Old  Jackson  Road)  and,  a  few  yards  above, 
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the  Raymond  Path.  A  few  rods  further  on  a  trail 
leads  to  the  R.  in  ^  m.  to  a  fine  view-point  called 
** Lowe's  Bald  Spot."  The  Half-Way  House  (3,840 
ft.)  is  on  the  R.  at  the  tree  line.  Just  above,  where 
there  is  a  fine  view  to  the  N.,  the  road  skirts  a  promi^ 
nent  shoulder,  known  as  the  Ledge.  A  short  distance 
above  thb  point  the  Chandler  Brook  Trail  to  the 
Great  Gulf  leaves  on  the  R.  At  the  5th  mile-post 
there  is  a  good  view  to  the  S.  Here,  on  the  R.  of  the 
road  in  ascending  and  exactly  at  the  sharp  turn,  the 
rocks  present  some  remarkable  folds  in  their  strata. 
The  scenery  becomes  more  impressive  as  the  ascent 
continues.  The  trench-like  structures  occasionally 
seen  near  the  road  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Glen 
House  bridle-path  built  in  185 1.  At  the  6th  mile- 
post  the  Six  Husbands  Trail  descends  at  the  R.  to  the 
Great  Gulf,  and  the  Alpine  Garden  Trail  leads  up  to 
the  L.  At  the  foot  of  the  level  stretch  just  below  the 
7th  mile-post  the  Huntington  Ravine  Trail  leads  to 
the  L.  and  just  above  the  remains  of  an  old  corral  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn  known  as  the  Cow 
Pasture.  In  the  level  stretch  about  J^  m.  below  the 
summit,  the  Gulfside  Trail  to  the  Northern  Peaks 
leaves  the  road  on  the  R.,  indicated  by  a  sign.  A  littk 
beyond,  also  on  the  R.,  are  the  railroad  and  the  Lizzie 
Bourne    monument. 

Distances  and  Tdcbs.  The  length  of  the  road  is 
a  little  less  than  8  m.  Time  for  the  ascent  on  foot 
about  5  hrs.  Toll  must  be  paid  at  the  Half-Way 
House.    Foot  passengers,  16  cents  each  way. 

Old  Jackson  Road.     (A.  M.  G.) 

In  1885  a  road  was  constructed  leading  from  the 
Ptnkham  Notch  Road,  2j^  m.  S.  of  the  Glen  House, 
to  the  2d  mile-post  on  the  Mount  Washington  Carriage 
Road.    After  many  3^ars  of  disuse  as  a  road  it  was  re- 
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opened  in  1920  on  the  original  location  as  an  A.  M.  C. 
trail.  It  leaves  the  Pinkham  Notch  Road  about  j^  m. 
N.  of  the  Pinkham  Notch  Camp  and  its  upper  end  is 
the  lower  of  the  two  paths  leaving  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington Carriage  Road  at  the  S.  side  of  the  sharp  bend 
near  the  2d  mile-post. 

Distance.  Pinkham  Notch  Road  to  Mt.  Wash- 
ington Carriage  Road  ij^  m. 

Time,     i    hr. 

Path  to  Northern  Peaks.     (Gulf side  Trail,  Sec.  V.) 

To  reach  this  trail  from  the  Sununit  House  follow 
the  Carriage  Road  down  %  m.,  where  the  path  leaves 
at  a  sign-board  on  the  L. 

Path  to  Southern  Peaks.  (Crawford  Path,  Sec.  VIII.) 

The  path  leaves  the  summit  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  railroad  trestle,  where  it  is  marked  by  a  sign,  paint 
on  the  rocks  and  cairns.  Care  shoukl  be  taken  to 
avoid  random  side  paths  toward  the  S. 

Lakes-of-the-Glouds  Hut. 

The  hut  is  located  i}^  m.  down  the  Crawford 
Path.     (See  Sec.  VIII.) 

Westside  Trail.     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

This  trail,  projected  and  part ia,Uy. constructed  by  the 
late  J.  Rayner  Edmands,  was  adopted  by  the  A.  M.  C. 
in  1916,  and  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  in  191 7.  It 
leaves  the  Crawford  Bridle  Path,  at  an  elevation  of. 
about  5,500  feet,  just  as  the  latter  begins  the  ascent 
of  the  cone  of  Mount  Washington,  and  skirts  the  cone. 
In  about  ^  m.  it  passes  a  spring,  and  crosses  the  Mount 
Washington  Railroad  just  before  entering  the  Giilf- 
side  Trail.  The  trail  is  about  i  m.  in  length  and  is 
wholly  above  timber  line  and  unprotected.    By  avoid* 
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ing  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  nearly  a  mile 
in  distance  and  700  feet  in  elevation  is  saved  for  persons 
wishing  to  reach  points  on  the  Northern  Peaks  from 
the  Crawford  Path  or  vice  versa. 

Tuckerman  Ravine  Path.     (A.  M.  C.) 

Tuckerman  Ravine  is  a  remarkable  amphitheatre 
of  glacial  origin  in  the  S.E.  side  of  the  mountain. 
(3ee  Appalachia,  Vol.  XIH,  p,  i.)  It  was  named  for 
Professor  Edward  Tuckerman,  the  botanist.  The 
path  offers  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  ascending 
the  mountain  on  foot.  The  original  Club  path  ex- 
tended only  from  the  Pinkham  Notch  road  to  the 
junction  with  the  Raymond  Path,  ^  m.  below  Hermit 
Lake.  From  that  point  to  the  Snow  Arch  it  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  the  Raymond  Path.  The  trail  from  the 
Snow  Arch  to  the  summit  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Burt  and  others,  in  18S1,  and  the  whole  path  is  now 
maintained  by  the  Club. 

Description.  The  Club  path  leaves  tl»  W.  side 
of  Pmkham  Notch  road  at  the  Pinkham  Notch  Camp 
9  m.  N.  of  Jackson  and  just  to  the  N.  of  the  bridge 
over  Cutler  River.  The  well-worn  path  soon  crosses 
on  a  log  bridge  to  the  S.  bank  of  Cutler  River,  just  be- 
yond which  (an  easy  half-mile  from  the  road)  there  is 
an  excellent  view  of  Crystal  Cascade.  Continuing  up 
by  easy  grades  the  path  crosses  first  a  branch  and  then 
the  main  stream  of  Cutler  River  (second  crossing). 
Beyond  this  point  the  Raymond  Path  from  the  Mount 
Washington  Carriage  Road,  niarked  by  a  sign,  comes 
in  on  the  R.  Soon  a  short  side  path  leads  to  R.  to 
the  Hermit  Lake  Shelter  and  about  200  yds.  above,  the 
Boott  Spur  Trail  leaves  on  the  L.  and  the  Lion  Head 
Trail  leaves  directly  opposite  on  the  R.,  both  marked 
by  signs.  Hermit  Lake,  just  beyond,  offers  a  remark- 
ably view,  especially  in  winter.     The  cliff  on  the  R. 
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is  Lion  Head,  so  called  on  account  of  its  appearance 
from  the  Glen  House.  The  more  distant  crags  on  the 
L.  are  the  Hanging  Cliffs  of  Boott  Spur.  Beyond 
Hermit  Lake  the  path  crosses  and  recrosses  the  stream, 
rises  over  loose  rocks,  attains  the  floor  of  the  ravine 
and  finally,  at  the  foot  of  the  head-wall,  turns  to  the 
R.  and  ascends  a  slope  of  debris,  with  the  Snow  Ajtch 
on  the  L.  (See  Note  on  Snow  Arch.)  Turning  to  the 
L.  and  passing  under  the  cliff  at  the  top  of  the  gully, 
the  trail  emerges  from  the  ravine  and  leads  almost 
straight  W.  up  a  grassy,  ledgy  slope.  The  Alpine  Gar- 
den Trail  to  the  Alpine  Garden  and  Carriage  Road 
here  forks  to  the  R.  At  the  top  of  the  plateau  (the 
point  being  known  as  Tuckerman  Junction  and  marked 
by  signs),  the  Tuckerman  Crossover  leads  practically 
straight  ahead  to  the  Crawford  Path,  near  the  Lakes 
of  the  Clouds  Hut,  and  the  Lawn  Cutoff  leads  to  the 
L.  to  the  Davis  Path.  The  main  path  turns  sharply 
to  the  R.  and  ascends  the  rocks  to  the  summit,  marked 
by  cairns  and  splashes  of  white  paint.  About  half  way 
up  the  cone,  at  Cloudwater  Springy  the  Lion  Head  Trail 
re-enters  from  the  R.  There  is  also  plenty  of  water 
as  far  up  as  the  base  of  the  cone. 

In  descending,  the  trail  leaves  the  R.  side  of  the 
Carriage  Road  immediately  opposite  the  lower  stable, 
the  entrance,  through  a  small  gravel  pit,  being  marked 
by  a  sign. 

Distances  and  Times.  Distances  from  road:  To 
Crystal  Cascade  J^  m.;  to  Raymond  Path  1.7  m.; 
to  Hermit  Lake  2  m.;  to  Snow  Arch  2.6  m.;  to  Sum* 
mit  3.8  m. 

The  following  times  between  points  'are  slow  aver- 
ages, stops  being  subtracted.  To  Cutler  River  (second 
crossing)  i  hr.  15  min.;  Hermit  Lake  2  hrs.;  Snow 
Arch  2  hrs.  45  min.;    summit  4  hrs.  30   min.    The 
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ascent  is  easily  made  in  the  above  time,  and  has  been 
done  in  less  than  2  hrs. 

Notes  on  Snow  Arch,  etc. 

The  snow  may  persist  until  late  summer,  but  the 
arch  does  not  always  form.  Persons  are  cautioned 
not  to  approach  too  near  and  under  no  consideration 
to  venture  beneath  it,  as  one  death  and  several  narrow 
escapes  have  already  resulted  there.  Sections  weigh- 
ing tons  are  apt  to  break  off  at  any  moment. 

Persons  ascending  the  head-wall  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  start  rocks  rolling,  as  the  ravine  is  much 
visited  and  carelessness  may  put  others  in  serious 
danger.  In  early  summer  the  snow  sometimes 
covers  the  path,  especially  where  it  turns  to  the  L. 
and  passes  under  the  cliff  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
but  under  ordinary  summer  conditions  the  path, 
though  steep  and  rough,  is  safe  and  clear.  After 
a  rain»  the  Fall  of  a  Thousand  Streams,  seen 
on  the  L.  in  ascending  the  head-wall,  is  especial- 
ly fine. 

Pinkham  Notch  Gamp.     (A.  M.  C.) 

In  1920  the  A.  M.  C.  built  a  camp  by  the  Pinkham 
Notch  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tuckerman  Ravine  Path. 
While  open  to  the  public  and  under  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  Huts  the  accommodations  are  somewhat 
different.  Two  log  buildings  serve  respectively  as 
eating  house  and  living-room  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations are  provided  in  small  tents  with  wooden  floors. 

Lodgings  and  meals  are  furnished  as  at  the  huts  and 
automobiles  may  be  left  under  the  supervision  of  the 
keepers. 

During  the  winter  the  buildings  are  closed  and  all 
equipment  removed. 
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Tuckerman  Crossover.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  trail,  relocated  in  1918,  leaves  the  Tuckerman 
Ravine  Path  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington 
at  Tuckerman  Junction  where  the  latter  trail  turns 
sharply  to  the  R.  to  ascend  the  cone.  It  rises  gradual- 
ly, crossing  B^low  Lawn,  crossea ,  the  Davis  Path 
(See.  IX)  near  its  junction  with  the  former  location  of 
the  Crawford  Path,  then  descends  somewhat  steeply 
to  the  Crawford  Path  which  it  joins  in  company  with 
the  Camel  Trail  just  above  the  point  where  the  Craw* 
ford  Path  passes  between  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  (p. 
183).  Turning  to  the  L.  on  the  Crawford  Path,  the 
Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut  is  reached  in  a  few  hundred 
feet. 

Distance.     Tuckerman  Ravine  Trail  to  Crawford 
Path  about  %  ni. 
Southside  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  trail  diverges  from  the  Tuckerman  Ravine  Path 
at  Tuckerman  Junction  in  common  with  the  Tucker- 
man Crossover  and  skirting  the  south  side  of  the  cone 
of  Mt.  Washington  enters  the  Davis  Path  near  its 
junction  with  the  Crawford  Path. 

Distance.     M  m. 
Hermit  Lake  Shelter.     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

:e  Shelter  (3,650  ft.)  which  replaces  the 

C.  camp  is  situated  about  10  rods  from 

in   Ravine   Path  on  a  side  path   which 

mer  path  about  H  m.  above  its  junction 

niond  Path..     It  is  an  open  log  shelter 

accommodating  about  10  people.    There 

are   no   blankets  or  other   furnishings.      Visitors  are 

cautioned    to  extinguish   every  spark   of    fire    before 

leaving.     The  Forest  Service, permits  the  free  use  of 

dead  wood  for  fuel.     There  is  a  supply  of  staoijing 
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timber  available  for  fuel  marked  below  stump  height 
and  at  br^st  height  with  a  blaze  and  U.  S.  brand. 
Other  timber  must  not  be  cut. 

Raymond  Path.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  fine  path  extends  from  the  Mount  Washington 
Carriage  Road  to  the  Tuckerman  Ravine  f*ath.  There 
,was  a  trail  in  approximately  this  location  as  early  as 
1854.  The  late  Major  Curtis  B.  Raymond,  who  built 
his  first  path  in  1863,  ^^^  completed  it  to  the  Snow 
Arch  in  1879,  maintained  it  until  his  death  in  1893.  For 
many  years  afterwards  it  was  maintained  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Raymond.  It  is  now  an  A.  M.  C. 
path.  , 

It  is  the  upper  of  two  trails  which  leave  the  Carriage 
Road  close  together  near  the  2d  mile-post.  Here  the 
road,  in  ascending,  turns  sharply  to  the  R.  and  both 
trails  leave  it  on  the  L.  There  is  a  large  sign.  Near 
its  beginning  the  pat:h  has  been  marred  by  logging 
operations  for  about  Ji  ra.,  but  the  way  is  clear.  Pass- 
ing through  fine  woods  and  ascending  by  gentle  grades 
it  crosses  several  streams,  the  first  being  a  branch  of 
the  Peabody  and  the  others  branches  of  Cutler  River, 
so  that  the  path  crosses  the  divide  between  the  Andros- 
coggin and  the  Saco  drainage  basins.  From  the  last 
two  of  these  streams  there  are  fine  views  of  Raymond 
Cataract.  The  path  to  Huntington  Ravine  (marked 
by  a  sign)  branches  off  to  the  R.  near  the  top  of  a  little 
bluff  just  N.  of  the  largest  of  the  streams.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  Club's  Tuckerman  Ravine  Path,  which  is 
reached  J^  m.  further  on,  is  marked  by  a  sign. 

Distances  and  Times.  From  Mount  Washington 
Carriage  Road  to  Tuckerman  Ravine  Path  2.3  m.;  to 
Hermit  Lake  2.6  m.;  to  Snow  Arch  3.4  m.  From 
Glen  House  to  summit  via  Carriage  Road,  Raymond 
Path  and  Tuckerman  Ravine  Patii  6Ji  m. 
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The  following  times  represent  rather  slow  walking. 
Glen  House  to  Path  i  hr.  15  min.;  to  Hermit  Lake 
3  hrs.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  via  Carria£*e 
Road,  Raymond  Path  and  Tuckerman  Ravine  can 
easily  be  made  by  an  average  walker  m  5H  hrs. 

Lion  Head  TraU.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  trail  was  constructed  in  1920  with  the  approval 
of  the  U.  S.  F.  S*.  in  memory  of  Rev.  William  Rogers 
Richards,  New  York  City,  an  ardent  lover  of  these 
mountains.  It  diverges  to  the  R.  from  the  Tuckerman 
Ravine  Path  at  the  point  where  the  Boott  Spur  Trail 
diverges  to  the  L.  Running  N.  a  short  distance  to  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  that  culminate  in  the  Lion  Head,  it 
makes  the  Inevitable  steep  climb  through  the  scrub  to 
tree  line  and  thence  to  the  lower  and  upper  Heads.  It 
continues  with  impressive  view^  and  with  little  grade 
over  the  open  spur  to  the  Alpine  Garden  Trail,  which 
it  crosses,  and  after  passing  through  a  belt  of  scrub,  it 
ascends  to  the  Tuckerman  Ravine  Path  which  it  re- 
enters at  Cloudwater  Spring  somewhat  above  the  foot 
of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington, 

Distance,  1  m.    Time,  ij4  hrs. 

Ravine  of  Raymond  Cataract. 

Though  there  is  nb  path  up  this  ravine.  It  is  some- 
times traversed  by  strong  climbers  and  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  though   somewhat  difficult    route. 

Leave  the  Raymond  Path  where  it  crosses  the  Ray- 
mond Cataract  Brook,  following  it  up  the  ravine  until 
it  is  lost  in  the  scrub.  Then  turn  sharply  to  the  R. 
.  through  the  scrub,  gaining  at  the  end  of  200  yds.  a 
rocky,  scrubby  ridge  which  can  be  followed  to  the 
Alpine  Garden,  thence  to  the  summit  aa  described 
under  Huntington  Rayine*  ,       < 
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•  The  actual  distance  to,  the  'suminit  h  lesd  than  by 
any  other  route  on  the  £.  aidei  but.  the  diHicillties  and 
roughne&s  of  <the  way  consume  at  least  te  miuch  time 
^B  through  Hitntiiii^0n  Ravine.        I   . 

Huntington  Ravine  Trail.     (A.  M.  qO 

This  ravine  was  named  in  homor  of  Professor  J.  H. 
Huntington  in  1871.  A  trail  .leading  into  it  from  the 
Rayiyiond  Paith  has  beett*  in  exisljeitce^  a  eumber  of 
years*  but  Qt^  accoumtof  thie  danger  Of  the  ascent,  the 
#teep  walls  joi  the  rayine  are  not  often  climbed.  Re- 
cently a  route  up  the  head-wall  haa  been  marked, 
acrossr  the  ledges,  with  whitei  paint.  Th^  head-ffioU 
shoM  not  he  ascended  ky  th»  in€xperkncedt  nor  de*- 
Hend^  by  anyon€  ^tfho  is  notfamiUar  wUhlths  ravine, 
'  Dtscti^noK.  The  trail  leaved  thfe  Raymcmd  Path 
about  ^y^  m;^N^  <oi  the  Tudderman  Ravine  Path,  and 
about  .1.8  m«  S;  from  the  Mount  Washington  Carriage 
Road.i  This  point  is  near  the  N.  bank  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  Cutler  River- flowing  out  of'  th^  ravine, 
and  is  marked  by  a  sign^      ' 

For  thb  first  mile  the  path  fellows  dose  to  tJ^e  stream; 
hardly  ever  bring  more  than  100  yds.  distant  from  it. 
It  crosses  several  times  well  jup  toward  the  end  of  the 
rlkviete,  but  for  the  most  part  continues  on  the  N.  bank 
and  cah  be  iollowed  without  difficulty.      *  '    ^^ 

•  About  I  m.  &om  the  Raymond  Path  some  interest- 
ing boulders  will  be  found  near  the  path,  which  are 
well  wOrth  the  scramble  through  the  scrub.  Several 
of  them  offer  interestmg  bit^  of  ^limbhig^  e^ven  to 
veteran  rock-K:limberS.  Th^is'one  very  easy  one 
dote  to  the  path.  It  is  well  worth  the  oHmb  as  Bts 
top  is  above  the  level  of  the  low  trees  and  affords  a 
iae  view  of  the  ravine,  alnd  g^ves  a  chatioe  for  a  recon- 
noiasance  that  is  worth  whiler  eVen  if  the  path  is  t6 
beoldsdy  followed.    B^ond  the  scrubby  la-ees  it  wiU 
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bt  seen  that  there  is  a  steep  pile  (A  broken  fock,  kii6wn 
ias  the  *^Fati/*  whose  tip  Hes  art  the  foot  of  the  <le«|i^t 
gully «    To  the  L,  of  this  gtiUy  ar6  precipices,  th^ 
lower  of  which  is  known  as  the  **  Wnnacte."    The  plitfa, 
after  passing  through  the  boulders^  ascends  the  L. 
side  of  the  *'Fah,"  crossing  to  the  R.  side  about  lOO 
yds.  below  its  ^tip.     It  then  ctimbs  the  rodts  to  the  R. 
tif  the  main  giiUy  (marked  by  white  paint). 
*    The  path  should  be  followed  carefully  over  the 
ledges,  as  it  folfows  the  line  of  least  dMftdultys    ltd 
ge^eraA  direction  is  westerly.    The  tedgfes,  which  are 
iharked  with  pakit,  are  dangerous,  and  fistte  must  be 
taken  while  crossing  tbeni.    Once  above!  the  ledges> 
there  is  a  trail  through  the  scrub  whichcan  be  followed 
for  a  time,  but  as  the  ascent  continues  the  region  of 
#erob  »  left  behind  and  ho  tmil  is  needed.    G^od 
leads  will  be  foUnd  to  the  Alpine  Garden  which'  lies 
just  above  the  head-wall.    The  Huntington  Raviiie 
Trad,  however,  continues  from  the  head  of  the  Ravine 
aciioss  the  Alpine  Garden  Trail  anal  through  the  Gar« 
den  to  the  Carriage  Road  below  the  7thliiillei>post. '  in 
fair  weatker»  it  is  intei^tiiig  to  strike^  dtraight  across 
the  Garden  toward  the. summit,  pasanig  between  two 
sihall  humps  and  coming  oat  on  the  Garriage  Road 
about  H  m.  bdow  the  sammit.    If  above  the  iMad"* 
wall  the  trail  should  bef -missed  in  a  cloud,  by  bearing 
N.Ww  the  Carriage  Road  will  be  reach^  in  less  than 
Km.  ' 

Trampers  who  are  accustomed  ta-  rockndimbing 
can  climb  the  R.  wall,  which  culminates  in  Nelson 
Crag  and  is  the  highest  of  the  three  walls.  To  the  R. 
of  the  center  wall  there  is  a  good-sized  gully,  bdo^ 
which  extends  a  long  ridg^  of  broken  rock.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  climb  up  this  radge  and -the  gully  willbi 
found  to  lead  directly  up  the  walL  "  It  is  wet  and  alip« 
pery  and  is  made  more  daageidus  by  occasigiial  roek 
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fllidn,  but  is  probably  the  most  intcrestinc  rock  climb- 
ii^  OB  MbunC  WaBhington.  If  it  U  found  necessary 
to  leave  this  fully  to  avoid  dangerous  places,  it  shouM 
be  berne  in  ntind  that  it  is  always  safer  to  go  to  the  R. 
of  it.  From  tAe  top  of  the  wall  the  Mount  Washing- 
toa  Carriage  Road  trill  be  found  but  a  short  distance 
to  the  N.W. 

The  L.  wall  has  been  climbed,  but  ta  most  dangerous 
and  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  the  moet  ex- 
perienced. 

DmABCBs.  From  Raymond  Path  to  base  of 
either  wall  is  estimated  at  lyi  m.;  to  top  of  either 
wall' and  on  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  via 
-  the  Carriage  Road  3H  m- 

TiHBS.  To  junction  of  Raymond  Path  and  Ifunt- 
ington  Ravine  Trail  from  Glen  House  via  Carriage 
Road  and  Raymond  Path,  or' from  Piakham  Nobofa 
road  via  Tuckemuji  Ravine  Path  aad  Rjymoiid  PMh, 
iH  hrsv;  to  top  of  "Fan"  j>j  hn.;  to  top  o(  head- 
wall  5  hts.;  to  summit  of  Mount  Washington  6%  hre. 

Alpine  Garden  Trail.     (A.  M.  q.) 

Thia  trail,  formerly  known  aa'  a  part  of  the  Six 
Husbands  Trail,  leatb  from  the  Tuckerman  Ravirie 
Path  through  the  Alpine  Garden  to  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington  Carriage   Road. 


sand  Streams  can  be  seen  on  the  head-wall.    The  tr^il 
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cbntinules  towardthe.LkMi  Hedd.xirbsses  the  LidnliSead 
Trail^and  ithea  deads  N:,  whicb  is  its  genetai'dinotkni, 
lontil  it'eads  at  the  >  Carriage  Road  J'   |t.  trayerBB&  a 
sertesi  of  ^assy  lawns  called  th6  Alpine  Garden  and 
cxxoekessi  tiny  stream  Which  is^th^  headwater  lof  Rayv 
mond  Cataract.     The  cataraict !  itself  is  not  tin  )sig^ 
from  the  trail.     There  is  no  forest  to  obstruct4;hrivie«r 
"and  >tfaie  trail  leadfr  alofngia  nearly  level' slope  and  is 
marked,  hy;  catrns.    Soon  it  approaches ^thbih^d: of 
Huntington  Ravine  and  crosses  the  Huntin^^toir  'Reb- 
vine*  Trail  whixth  desdeods  theicenter  wall  of  the  r«tine. 
^Continuing  be>'ond  this  'point- the  ascent  bf  "the*  last 
iiidge  begins.     Here^  by  stepping  out  of  the  trails  tliere 
is  a  fine  view  of  this  impressive  ravine, '   Rising  tb  the  • 
top:6f  the  ric^^,  the  trail  begins  to  desodnd  and  soon 
^n:lers  the  old  Thdmpsbil  Bxicfle  Path  constiiuoted  in 
.  *i 851 .'    FoUowing  this  path,  th&<  course  of  i^hicb  isi  plain 
.akhbughit  has  tbeen' abandoned  for  more  than  half  a 
bentUry,  in  a  short  dist?ince  th6  Alpine  Garden  Trail 
.  ledds  off  to  the  L.  and  in  a  f6w  rods  enters;  the  Mbiaat 
Washington  Carriage  Roa^l  at  J;he  sixth  mile-post  9p- 
posite  the  Six  Husbands  Trail".      '      '  ^  ^••*     >i'  '  ■ 
!  -^DidTANCE.     Tuclcerman   Ravine-  Path  'lo>  Caorrlage 
Road  1%  m,         .     ■  ;  > :      .    !  1 

Boott  Spur  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.)     . 

*  Boott  Spur  (5,5^0  ft.)  is  the  prominent  rid^e^  ixm- 
ning'S.  from  Mount  Washington,  frohi  Which  i£  ife  9ep>- 
arated  by  Big'elow  LaWn.  It  has  liistbric:  interest,  2^ 
many  of  the  early  ascents  of  Mount  Washington  were 
tpade  over  it.  The  Club  Path  was  laid  out  by  Parker 
6.  Field  in  1900,  the  section  of  tfie  Davis  Path  be- 
tween  Boott  Spur  and  the  Crawford  PatJi  being  ro- 
ppened  at  the  same  time.    (See  Appalaichia,  Vol.  IX, 
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Th«  trail  leaves  the  Tockerman  Ravine  Path  just 
below  Hermit  Lake,  opposite  the  short  path  to  Hermit 
Lake  Camp.  It  crosses  two  'branches  of  Cutler  Rivera 
thie;  kst  water  to  be  had  ufitii  the-summil  is  reached^ 
The  pathleads'Straight  up  the  sidt  of  theddge  through' 
the  scrub  and,  while  perfectly  clear,  is  exoeedittgly 
steep  iuntii  it  tops  the-  ridgpe.  It  then  turns  t&  the  R; 
and'follolt^s  tlvB  ridge,  which  consists  of -a  series  of  sttp- 
like  levels:  and  slopes.  All  the  way  >to  and  over:  the 
^ur  tiie  views  of' the  ravine  are  superb,  paaticiilarly 
as  the  path  skirts  the  dangerous  Hanging  CliflF,  i;50d 
ft.  above  Herrbit  Lake.  Above  the  tree^  the  trail  i« 
marked*  only  by  cairns.:  After  passing  the  summit ^df 
tti&  Spun  ft' joins  the' Davis  Path.  (See  Dk vis  Path} 
Seb.IX.):  A  Club  cylinder  will  be  fouri<forithe«ummft 
6fi  f  the  t  Spur..'       ••,».:,  .'«-';;,,' 

vDABTAiBfCBs  AKD  Tim!es.  Ffom '  Tudfoerman ,  i^flvirie 
Fa^  i to  I)a vis  Path  altout  iH  mi  Average 'time 
ascending  2  hrs.    Descending  I  h.    >  .       «    :    'i. 

Glen  Boulder  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.)  !  ,  , 

This  is  an  A.  M.  C.  trail  from  Plnkhani  Notch-  road 
to  the  >Davis  Path.  .  Thifough  the  generosity  of  Miss 
Harriet  E.  Preeman,  a  memb^  of  theClub^  the  first 
section  of 'this  trail ,,  that  from  the  Pinkham  Notch 
road  to  the  Boukler  (i^  m.),  was  oat  by  V3rron  Dl 
Lowe  in'  the/suhuner  of ;  1905.  It  was  extended  to 
Boott  Sfmr  ill  the  spring  of  1906;  the  e^tpense*  bding 
borne  :joindy  'by  Miss  Freeman^  and  the  Ghib. 
(IDSseRiytioiti  The  t^ailleaves  the  Pihkham 'Notch 
road  N.  of  tSpruoe  HiB  aibout  nlkhray  between  tlie  top 
of  the  hiU  aiiid  the  entrance  to  Glen  Ellis  Falb  isH  m. 
from  the  Qlen  Hduse),  marked  by  a  Club  sign,  and  'coii4 
tinues  without  much  elevation  fof  200  yds^,;  thea  klips 
slightly rcrossiilg  a  sm£lll  watetoourse.  .  It  then  asceddt 
rafiidlyireaiihing.the  topof  thddiff  by  mean^of  tiieright 
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hand  of  two  steep  gullies.  The  trait  then  turns  S. » ci^ofises 
a  brook  (20  min.  {rom  the  road),  and  inunediately  a 
short  branch  path  to  the  L.  (marked  by  a  aign)r  leada 
%  m.  from  the  road  to  an  outlook  on  the  brink  o£  the 
cWSt  i^ich  commands  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Wildcat  and 
Pinkham  Notch.  The  main  path  resumed*  turns  W.» 
rkes  .gradually*  theA  stkeply*  striking  at  the  end  of  a^ 
hgM  hour  the  N*  bank  of  a  brook  drainmg  th«  minor 
ravine  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Slkies.  Folknving  the  Jb^ook^ 
which  soon  divides,  the  path  turns  S*W»,  crosses  both 
branches  (lera/ffr)  J4  m*  from  the  iioad»  is  level  ior  200 
yds.,  then  climbe  mpkUy  the  N«£v  side  of  the  Spur 
through  thinning  evergreens,  gi^idog  viewb  of  the  minor 
ravine  and  spur  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Slides^  Leaving  the 
^ees,  a  climb  of  ^  m.  over  open  rocks  brings  one  ta  the 
Glen  Boulder,  an  immense  stone  perched  on  the  end- 
of  the  spur,  and  a  familiar  landmark  for  all  who  trav- 
erse the  Pinkham  Notch  road^  The  view  offered  is  of 
wide  range,  extending  from  Chocorua  around  to  Mount 
Washington,  being  particularly  fine  of  Mt.  Wildcat 
and  well  repaying  the  slight  exertion  necessary,  even 
if  one  goes  no  further. 

From  the  Boulder  the  path  leads  up  the  open  sfame 
14  tn,f  then  enters  low  scrub  through  which  it  ascends 
moderately  H  ni.  to  Slide  Peak,  so  called  (2M  n>^ 
from  the  road),  the  low  peak  heading  the  Gulf  of  Slkies^ 
then  turns  N.,  descends  slightly,  soon  leaves  the  scrub 
and  about  14  m.  below  the  summit  of  Boott  Spur 
strikes  the  Davis  Path,    (See  Davis  Path,  Sec.  IX.) 

In  descending,  turn  to  the  L.  from  the  Davis  Path 
at  a  sign  H  m.  below  the  summit  of  the  Spur. 

Water  is  found  to  the  R.  of  the  path  ^  m.  above 
the  Boulder  near  scrub  line,  marked  by  a  sign. 

The  features  which  make  this  trail  of  particular 
vialue,  compared  with  other  paths  on  the  E.  side,  are 
the  quickness  with  which  it  gets  above  the  tree  iine 
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(i  hr.)«  9Q<1  the  neariiess  ol  its  starting  point  to  Jack- 
sou.  In  otHijunction  with  the  Wildcat  Ridge  Trail 
it  hrtoA  the  most  direct,  though  not  the  easiest  coute; 
between  the  Carter  Notch  and  Lakes-of-the-Qoiida 
Huts, 

Distances.  Piakham  Notch  road  to  outlook  M> 
m.;  to  brook  ctiossmg  %  m*;  to.  fioulder  i?^  m.;  to 
spring  2^  ni.;  to  Slide  Peak  2}4  m.;  to  Davis  Path 
3J^  m.;  to  Boott  Spur  33^  m.;  to  Crawford  Path 
4%  m.;  to  summit  of  Mount  Washington  via  Craw- 
ford Path  S%  m.;  via  cut-off*  and  Tuckerman  Ravine 
Path  5}^  m.;  to  Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut  sJ^  m. 

Times.  Pinkham  Notch  road  to  Boulder  i  hr.  45 
min.;  to  Boott  Spur  3  hrs.  15  min. 

Camel  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  trail  constructed  in  19 18  to  connect  Boott 
Spur  with  the  Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut  takes  its  name 
from  certain  ledges  on  Boott  Spur  which,  as  seen 
against  the  skyline  from  the  trail,  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  a  kneeling  camel. 

The  trail  is  the  R.  of  the  two  trails  which  diverge 
to  the  R.  (E.)  from  the  Crawford  Path  a  few  rods  above 
the  upper  Lake-of-the-Clouds  (the  Tuckerman  Cross- 
over being  the  L.  of  the  diverging  trails),  Sec.  VIII.  It 
ascends  by  easy,  grassy  slopes,  passing  just  N.  of  the 
old  Refuge  Hut,  crosses  the  former  location  of  the 
Crawford  Path  and  continues  in  practically  a  straight 
line  across  the  level  stretch  of  Bigelow  Lawn.  It  aims 
directly  toward  the  ledges  forming  the  "camel," 
passes  under  the  camel's  nose  and  joins  the  Davis 
Path  about  100  yards  W.  of  the  Lawn  Cut-off  (Sec.  IX). 

Distance.    Crawford  Path  to  Davis  Path   J^  m. 

The   Gulf   of   Slides. 

The  broad  ravine  S.E.  of  Boott  Spur  is  known  as  the 
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Gulf  of  Slides.  Its  upper  slopes  arc  scarred  with  many 
landslides  from  which  it  gets  its  name.  Enclosing  the 
ravine  on  the  S.  is  the  spur  on  which  is  located  the  Glen 
Boulder.  ,,       ' 

There  are  no  paths  into  the  ravine,-  but  hardy  tramp^ 
ers  may  follow  up  New  Kiver  until  the  floor  is  reached, 
thence  through  scrub  and  up  one  of  the  slides  ontb  Boott 
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SECTION  VII. 

The  Great  Gulf. 

General  lalormatioiu 

The  Qreat  Gulf,  lying  between  Mount  Washington 
and  the  Northern  P^ks,  is  neariy  two  thousand  ffeet* 
defep  and  about  five  miles  in  length.  It  was  fortned 
by  erosion  beneath  a  local  gkcief  and  is,  therefore,' 
rk  itseli  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  age  of  the 
ihbuntains  thing  abOv*e  it.  The  West  Brancli,  a' swift 
flowing  stream,  takes  its  rise  in  springs  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  rushies 
noisily  down  the  length  of  the  Gulf  and  enters  Pea- 
bcKly  Rfver.  Joined  by  numerous  lesser  streams  from 
the  steep  slopes,  it  rehires  but  a  day's  storm  to 
transform  it  from  a  shallow  brook  into  a  turbulent 
river.  In  a  Wild  and  pictiinescjue  region  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  fies  Spaulding  Lake,  a 'tiny  sheet  of  water, 
little  More  than  a  mile  ^om  Mount  Washington,  but 
ovt^r  two  thousand  feet  below  that  aurtimit. 

The  Great  Gulf  was  observed  as  early  as  1642.  The 
name  probably  had  its  or^n  in  a  casual  statement  of 
Ethan  Allen  Crawfbrd.  In  i^  he  lost  his  way  on 
Mount  Washington  during  cloudy  weather.  iDescrib- 
ing  this  experience  in  his  "History  of  the*  White  Moun- 
tains,''he  said  that  his  companions  and  himself  wan- 
dered about  until  they  came  to  "the  edge  of  a  great 
gulf."  A  few  years  lat«-  the  name  Great  Gulf  begaii 
to  appear  in  the  literature  of  the  White  Mountain^ 
and  h  tiow  firmly  estabihhed.  One  or  two  bther  names 
of  doubtful  origin  have  been  applied,  but  happily  ard 
no  longer  in  use. 

TTief  r^ion  was  visited  in  1829  by  Prof.  J:  W.'  R6b- 
btns,  but  eolitinued  to  be  little  Idiowh  nhtll,  in'  iSSt] 
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Benjamin  F.  Osgood  blazed  the  first  trail.  It  left  the 
Osgood  Path  i  J^  m.  from  Glen  House  and  led  through 
the  Gulf  to  the  head-walL,  For  seyeir^l  years  this  trail 
continued  in  use;  then  Osgood's  connection  with  the 
Glen  House  ceased,  that  hostelry  vns  ^6atT6ytd'  hy 
fire»  and  the  blazed  trail  went  out  of  existence.  The 
Great  Gulf  was  again  pathless  ^^d  so  continued  u^til 
the  present  system  of. trails  was  coQfi^ructed, :X9p8<i<x 
(See  A4)palachiat  vol.  12.) 

In  1908  the  Qreat  Gulf  Trail  was  blazedt  akhougli 
npt  entirely  in  its  presei^t  loc^ti^.  It  -was  the  joint 
undertaking  of  the  A,  M.  C»  and  a  volu,nteer  party. 
Xhe  f 9llowi4g  yj^Ti  by  ^im^l^r  cK^^^perat^n^  the  Great 
Gulf  She^ter  was  opastrupt^d,  the  sectiqn.  of  the  Six 
tiuslpands  Trail  extending  fr^m  the  Qreat  Gulf  to  the 
Gulfside  Trail  was  blazed  ajnd  the  [Adams.  Slide  Trail 
was  constructed.  Duiring  the  s^n^e  si^mm^-E.  H. 
Blood  made  the  Buttress  Trail  leading  froms  the  Adama 
SJide  Trail  to  The  Parapet  near  Madison  H^ts.  In 
1910  the  A.  M.  C  with  the  aid  of  still  nwre  volunt^rs, 
completed  the  westerly  section  of  the  &x  Hii^nds 
Tj^il  to  the  sumnut  of  Mu  Jeffer^Qn;  th^  sout^^crly 
section  from  the  Gulf  to  Tuckerman  Ravine, Path* 
and  the  Chandler  Brook  Trail.  During  that  summer 
Irving  B.  Crosby  began  the  Madison  Gulf  Trail  lead* 
ii^  to  the  Parapet  from  the  Bluff  at  the  Iqwer  Qnd  of 
the  Gulf.  In  1913  volnnteer*  from  the  Randolph 
Mountain  Club  made  the  Sphinx  TraiU  extending  from 
the  Gulf  up  between  Mts^,  Clay  and  Jefl[ei:son  to  the 
Gulfside  Trail.  Thus  in,  ^ve  years  the  Gulf  wa^  sup-, 
plied  with  an  adequate  traH  sys!t;em»  and  from  a  wilder-; 
ness  little  known  and  seldom  visited  beicame  a  region 
much  visited  and  greatly  admired. 

Tt  is  said  that  no-  single  view  in  the  White;  Moun- 
tains equals  that  from  a  point  near  the  Qulf  Tank  on, 
the  Mount  Washington   Railway  looking  down  into 
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the  Gulf*  Other  views-  of  the  Gulf  from  the  Mount 
Washington  Carriage  Road  are  acarcely  mferior»  while 
there  are  views  from  the  floor  of  the  Gulf  which  make 
up  in  wildness  any  loss  of  grandeur. 

See  L.  F.  Cutter's  Northern  Peaks  Map.  Also  see 
the  Mount  Washsigton  Range  map  included  with  this 
Guide. 

Great  Gulf  Trail. 

Slightly  more  than  5  m*  from  Gorham  on  the  road 
to  the  Glen  House,  the  Pinkham  road  leads  off  tow^d 
Randolph  ^nd  immediately  crosses  Peabody   River# 
A  few  rods  beyiond  the  bridge,  near  the  edge  of  the 
Dolly  Copp  farm,  an  old  logging  road  leads  to  the  L^ 
from  the  highway.    This  is  the  beginning,  of  the  Great 
Gulf  Trail,  and  is  marked  by  a  sign*    Thi^  point;  is 
about  2^  m.  from  the  Glen  House,  but  tranters  from 
that  house  or  from  Jackson  will  find  it  %  m.  shorter 
to  follow  the  Osgood  Trail  (see.  p.iao)  which  crosses 
the  Great  Gulf  Trail  zVq  m.  from  the  Pinkham  road* 
Dbscription.    B^^inning    th|e    journey    into    the 
Gulf  at  the  sign-board  already  mentioned,  the  logging 
road  is  plain  except  in  midsummer  when  it  is  over- 
grown in  places  with  grass  and  berry  bushes.    It  fol- 
lows up  the  W.  bank  of  the  Peabody  until,  in  about 
I  m.,  that  stream  is  joined  by  the  West  Branch  and 
then  follows  the  W.  bank  of  the  latter  stream.    There 
are  forks  of  the  logging  road,  but  the  way  continues 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  West  Branch.    About 
2i  m.  from  the  highway  the  trail  enters  the  Osgood 
Path  and  coincides  with  it  for  .50  rods  or  more.    Soon 
leaving  the  Osgood  Path,  the  trail  bears  to  the  L.  and 
ascends  through  birch  and  poplar  growth  to  the  Bluff, 
where  there  is  a  striking  panorama  of  the  Gulf  and  the 
moqntains  about  it;    Continuing  a  few  rods  along  th^ 
^e  of  the  Bluff,  the  trail  4f39cends  sharply  to  the  I,^,, 
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crosses  Parapet  Brook  and  then  rises  steeply  for  a  few 
paces  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which  ^pai^tes  Pai-apet 
Brook  from  the  Wek  Branch.  On  tht^  ridge  the  Matl^ 
ison  Gulf  Trail  leads  off  to  the  N.W;  for  the  IVfatdfeoil 
Huts  by  way  of  Parapet* Brook. 

The  Great  Gulf  Trail  descendis  a  KtHe,  bears -td  the 
R.,  follows  a  logging  road  a  short  distance,  then  leads 
to  the  L.  and  crosses  the  West  Branch.  There  is  no 
bridge  and  in  high  water  care  mustbie  exercised,  as  the 
Stream  is  a  rapid  on^.  Once  across  the  river,  the  trail 
lolkiws  close  upon  the  bant  kttd  from  this  pditittd 
St>aiitding  Lake  foUowd  the  same  coUrse  ks  dsgood's 
triil  Of  i88l.  At  about  3.6  m;  iron!  Glefn  House  ihk 
Gulf  Trail  cross^  Chandler  Bi^Ook,  and  the  Ch'andlei^ 
Brook  Ti-ail  leads  up  to  the  S.  for  the  Mount  Washings 
ton  Carriage  Road.  '    ' 

The  Great  Gulf  Trail  then  rises  a  few  rods  and  there 
is  an  interesting  vieW  of  Mi.  Jefferson  with  the  course 
of  the  West  Branch  for  foregrbtind.  Continuing  close 
to  the  river  for  another  lialf  mile,  th6  traH  then  bears 
to  the  L.  and  soon  enters  an  extensive  blow-down  of 
niaay  years  ago.  Here  the  Six  Husbands  Trail  is 
crossed.  In  another  7  riiih.  the  Great  GaH  Sheltet*  h 
reached.  .     *      i     . 

After*  passing  thre  Great  Giilf  Shelter  thef  trail  leads, 
In  about  Hm.,  mtothe  West  Branch.  '* Into  the  West 
Branch"  is  literally  correct,  for  the  trail  fbllows  th^ 
bed  of  the  stream  for  a  short  distance.'  This  section 
of  the  trail  is  obscure,  but  the  trampei'  will  see,  up 
kreathi  a  considerable  waterfaH;  Just  before  reaching 
that  point  the  trail  leads  up  to  the  L.  and  wmds  about, 
coming  out  -near  the  head  of  the  waterfdll.  It  soori 
crosses  a  S.E.  branch  near  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  cas- 
cfade  on  the  main  stream.  Continuing;  the  trail  ifter 
a  time  crosses  the  West  Branch  and  also  a  brook  Which 
enters  that  stream  on  the  R.     N^r  this  'pioirtt   the 
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SphiDK  Trail  leads  in  about  i  m.  t<t:tiMXivilBuie,  Trtui. 
XbeGreatGnll  Trail soqn  crosses  to  the  p.  bank pf  the 
\Vest  Branch.  Iptereating  waterfalls  are. passed  ?n(^  a 
point  ia  reached  where  there  is  a  surprising  view  dQ^a 
the  .Gulf  with  Mt..  Adams  looming  high  in  the  distanpe. 
Soon  the  tao^t  beautiful  waterfall  In  the  Gulf  is  pasaed- 
Some  distafKe  beyond  this  point  a  tributary  of  the 
West  Branch  enters  oft  the  L.  The  tTail, then,  rises  over 
a  '  ths.  stunted  gT''''*'f'*  # 

tl  :K,i^->o"T»Greai,Guif 

S  5abom,64ni.  from  t()f 

h  ibpqt.^.S  v^  froiath.^ 

SI  n.  .    , ,, 

the  E.  ^de.<rf  the  lak«, 
b  i  .the  Wh  side,  entering 

t  Beyoiid  Clis  l^l^  the 

growth  soon  disappears  ^altogetjipr  and.  ^he  tr^  leads 
S.  and  S.E.  up  the  ht^-wa"-,  The  trail  at  thispoint 
is  one  of  the  steep^t  in  th^  n^untains,  rising  1^600  ft- 
in.a  distance  of  about  }4  n^,  Caira?  hav^  been  erected 
flpqi  time  to  time,  but,  so  n^any  are  swept  away  by 
;the  I  spring,  ayalanch^  t^a^  the.:way,  is  bwt  .ppoj;|y 
marked.  Bearing  always  to  the  L^-.-fhe  trail  contieuQS 
until  ifyithin  a  few  rods, of  th^.top  of  the  head-wall. 
Then  for  the  last  few  rods  the  trail  bears  to  the. R. 
iUji^  eifter.s,^  GuJfside  Trail  n^r  the  ra'fway.  The 
remainii^  distance,  about  ^  m.  to  the,  summit  <ff 
iMpuiit  W^slu^pi^i  is  .Ipy  the  Qjilfsjde  Tr;iil..aiid  the 
(;;an^^ae  Ep^td,  ,.,..-..,.      .  .  , 

J  ..pl^llANCES.  Highway  at  Glpn  ^oifs^  to  Bluff  2.66 
m.;  to  QiandleK  Brook  340  m.;  l;o  Six  Husba>)fls, Trail 
4.5?  ,Hi,l  to.Great  Gylf  Shelter ,4.7,3  m.;  to  Sphinx  Trail 
5ja  m.;,to  Spaulding  Lake  6.39  m.;  to  GuUside  Trail 
7.24  m.;  to  summit  of.  Mount, Waahingtoil,7W,- m, 
.for  distancfi^  from,  Dc^ly  Cppp  [fapp  ^d:  0A7  p*^  to 
«iaQb,of  t^ia|a|fljye  djs^pcea,    ^,  .    --.-■..<  r„. 


< 
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Great  GuH  Shelter. 

This  is  a  log  shelter  (3,250  ft.)  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  was  constructed  by  the  A.  M.  C. 
in  190^.    It  will  accommodate  eight  persons,  has  a  few 
cooking  utensils,  but  is  not  provided  with  blankets. 
It  is  on  the  Great  Gulf  Trail  and  is  about  150  yds. 
from   the  West   Branch.     The  Six  HuSbands  Trail 
crosses  the  Gulf  Trail  %  m.  t6  the  northeast.    Spauld- 
ing  Lake  Hes  1%  m.  up  the  Gutf. 
'  The  shelter  is  favorably  situatfed  for  tranipers,  es- 
pecially for  th6s6  who  desire  to  camp  in  a  regioii  some- 
Vhat  off'  the  beaten  track,  but  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  chief  summits  of  the  Mount  Washington 
Range.    The  Northern  Peaks,  the  summit  of  Mount 
Wkshington,  Tuckerman,  Huntington  and  King  Ra- 
vines, the  Castles,  the  Madison  Huts  and  the  Lakes-of- 
the-Chnids  Hut  are  all  within  a  half  daty's  journey  erf 
the  shelter.    Trampers  who  have  extra  supplies  for  an 
extended  outing  may,  in  the  sumriier,  be  able  to  ar- 
range at  the  Glen  HoiiSe  to  have  them  forwarded  later 
by  Stage  to  the  Half  Way  House.    Froni  that  poiiit 
the  shelter  is  accessible'  by  the  Chandler  Brook  Trail 
and  Great  Gulf  Trafl. 

Distances  froiA  (^r^at  Gulf  Shelter  (partly  esti- 
mated).' 

To  Spauldmg  Lake,  1.66  m.;  Glen  House,  4.75  m. 
To  Summits. 

Mount  Washington  via  Sfoc  Husbands  Trail  and 
Carriage  Road  3.63  m. ;  via  Great  Guff  and  Gulfsfde 
Trails  and  Carriage  Road  3.13  m.;  via  Sphinx  and 
Gulfside  trails  and  Carriage  Road  4.25  m. 

Mt.  Jefferson  via  Sphinx,  Gulfside  arid  Mt.  Jeffersob 
Loop,  2.81  m.;  via  Sbc  Husbands  Trail  2.40  in. 

Mt.  Adams  via  Adams  Slide  Trail  1.96  m. 
'    Mt.  Madison  via  Biittress  Trail  3.3I  m.;  via  Madi- 
son Gulf  Trail  4.93  m.;  via  Osgobd  Pith  '5.56  m. 
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To  Cahfs; 

Garter  Notch  Hut  via  Glen  House  8.5  m. 
HaK  Way  House  via  Chandler  Brook  1.50  ih. 
Hermit  Lake  Camp  Via-  Six  Husbands  and  Alpine 

Garden  Trails  4.66   m.;  via  BUmmit  of  Mount 

Washington  5117  m. 
Lakes-crf-the-CSouds    Hut    via   Six  Husbands  and 

Alpine  Garden  Traik  and  Tuckerman  Crossover 
,.      4.75  m.;  via  Sphinx  Trail  5.33  m. 
Madtaon  Hutsviik  Buttress  Trail  9.85  m. 
Ravine  House  via  Madison  Huts  6.33  m. 

iSit  Husbands  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.) 

Wtien  constiucted'  the  name  Six  Husbands  was  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  trailleading  from  a  point  on  the 
Tuckerman  Ravine  Path  not  fer  above  the  head-wall, 
through  the  Alpine  Gftrden,  across  the  Mount  Wasfa- 
ioB^on  CarriaEe  Road,  descending  into  the  Great 
Gull,  ummit  a!  Mt.  Jet- 

ferson  'uckerman    Ravine 

P^th  1  called  the. "Alpine 

Garde  rriage  Road  to  the 

summ:  W   "Six  Husbands 

Trait"  5  m.  in  length  and 

as  a  IT  its  name  is  unique. 

From  into  the  Gulf  the 

trail  ii  .  es  steep  and  rough, 

while  the  view  is  an  impressive  'and  ever  changing 
panorama  of  the  Northern  Peaks,  From  the  Gull 
tip  Mt.  Jefferson  there  is,  at  lirst,  fine  lorest;  the  trail 
Aext  WYnds  about  a  number  of  great  boulders  and  then 
leads  up  the  crest  of  a  bare,  wind-swept  shoulder  of 
Hie  mountain  where  the  view  Is  said  to  be  the  finest 
the  trait  affords. 

'  When  the  Great  Golf  Trail  Was  blbied  in'  ti^8  a 
beautiful  waterfall,  the  first  bek>w  SpEtulding  Lak«, 
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was  called  Weetamoo  Falls  in  honor,  not  of  Whittierfs 
heroine  of  the  Bri4al  ;of  Penacookt  but  of  the  kiatOric 
Indian  G^acacteri  WieetanuKis  Queen  of  Pocal^sett  :Mrho 
U  sa^  to  have  h^  no  lessthai^  six  husbalidB.  When 
it  .was  later  a^certaii^  that  "W^tamoo"  w^  already 
in  use  as  a  title  in  the  White  Moif ntaias*  -the  name  was 
not  insistisd  iiponi,  but  meakiwhile^  in  190$,^  the  aec- 
tion  of  the.  trail  friom  the.  Great  Gulf*  to 'the  Gulf  side 
Trail  had  been  coastrudted  and  lud  been  nai^^  for 
the  six  husbandc/of  Weetamoo^;:  This  naihewds  laiter 
applied  to  the  entire  trail.  *     ,.       /  '    >  ■ 

Descrifpion.  The  Si^  Husbands  Trail  begins  at 
the  Mount  Washington  Carriage  IRoad  at  the  sixth 
aule-post,  about  i^  tit*  fnwn  th^  Tucteerman  Ravine 
Pfeith  and  immediately  begins  the  descent  into  the  Greit 
.Gulf.  The  trail  leads  K.,  is  well  tnarlted  By  cairns,  and 
in  about;  H  »h-  reaches  a  growth  of  small  tt^^es.  Her^ 
waUt*  can  be  found  beside  the  trail  in  hiost  S^asohs.  Tfee 
Way  iibw  follows  a  nedfly  direct  tine,  passing  through 
sotne  lorest,  traversing  some  bare' slopes,  keeping  quite 
dose  to  the  trest  of  the  ridge  and  finally  coming 
but  on  a  slope  from  which  there'  Is  a  view  looking  direct- 
ly dbWn  into  the  Gulf:  Here  bare  must  be  used  tp  fol- 
low the  trail,  which  zigzags,  is  none  too  well  marked 
and  descends  steeply.  Part;  way  dowii  the  ste^p-slop^ 
it  leads  to  the  L.  through  a  good  sized  cavern  which 
has  a  small  entrance.  The  way  is  now  unmistakable^ 
but  steep  and  rough.  It  leads  just  to  the  R.  of  aj^  im? 
posmg  boulder  with  a  flat  top,  ,iyhich  can,  be  cUfl»t|etl 
and  which  affords  an  unusual  view  of  th^  Gulf  and,  t^ 
Northern  Peaks.  Below  this  boqlde^  there  i^•a:&l/( 
forest  growth  and  the  Great  Gulf  Traif/is  sopn  cr^^ssed 
at  a  distance  of  about  i^  m.  from  the  MounrtWasjbf 
jingtoii  Carriage  f^oad  and  wilfhin  about  7)iniiiv.dC'Ahe 
Qr^ajt  Qu)f;  SheHer.      i    ,    -        i    i    .     . 
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The  Six  Husbands  Trail  descends  in  a  few  rods  to 
the  West  Branch.  In  t'mes  of  higjh  water  it  is  best  to 
go  up  stream  until  a  better  crossing  can  be  found. 
Across  the  stream  the  trail  ascends  gently  through  an 
interesting  forest.  In  J^  m.  from  the  Great  Gulf  Trail 
it  approaches  the  stream  flowing  from  Jefferson  Ra- 
vine, and  the  Adams  Slide  Trail  for  Mt.  Adams  leads 
oflF  to  the  R.  and  crosses  the  stream.  The  Six  Hus- 
bands Trail  now  leaves  the  brook  (last  sure  water), 
swings  to  the  W.  and  leads  past  a  number  of  great 
boulders.  Beyond  these  boulders  the  growth  becomes 
smaller  and  the  trail  soon  approaches  a  ledge  which 
is  ascended  by  a  log  ladder.  Just  above  the  ladder 
and  perhaps  10  yds.  to  the  R.  of  the  trail  there  is  a 
good-sized  cavern,  open  at  the  top,  in  which  snow  and 
ice  may  be  found  as  late  as  August.  The  trail  soon 
comes  to  an  overhanging  ledge  and  leads  along  under 
Its  edge  for  a  short  distance.  The  forest  growth  now 
disappears  and  the  trail  leads  to  a  crag  where  there  is 
an  impressive  view  looking  up  the  Gulf.  The  way  contin- 
ues steep  and  keeps  close  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  until  it 
comes  out  upon  the  broad  slope  which  extends  down 
from  Monticello  Lawn.  When  this  slope  is  reached 
the  ascent  becomes  easy,  the  trail  passing  through  oc- 
casional patches  of  stunted  growth  and  leading  across 
bare  stretches  marked  by  cairns.  Continuing  in  this 
interesting  region  for  some  time,  it  begins  to  rise  more 
steeply  and  leads  past  the  great  drift  of  snow,  which  is 
conspicuous  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
until  about  the  first  of  August.  Shortly  beyond 
this  point  the  trail,  marked  by  cairns,  crosses  the  Gulf- 
side  Trail  at  a  distance  of  about  i  %  m.  from  the  Great 
Gulf  Trail. 

The  Six  Husbands  Trail  continues  to  the  W.  and 
ascends  the  rocky  cone  of  Mt.  Jefferson.    It  is  marked 
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by  cairns  and  leads  to  the  summit  in  about  M  ni,  from 
the  Gulf  side  Trail.  , 

Distances  (partly  estimated).  Great  Gulf  Trail 
to  Adams  Slide  Trail  0.50  m.;  Gulfside  Trail  1.87  m.; 
summit  of  Mt.  Jeflferson  2.20  m.;  Great  Gulf  Trail  to 
Cairn  Ridge  0.81  m.;  to  Carriage  Road  1.65  m. 

Adams  Slide  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.) 

The  Adams  Slide  Trail,  leading  to  the  summit  o£ 
Mt.  Adams  from  the  Six  Husbands  Trail,  was  co^r 
structed  by  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1909.  It  is  ^bout  ij^m. 
long,  rises  about  2,400  ft.,  and  is  said  to  be  the  steep- 
est path  of  its  length  in  the  White  Mountains. 

It  begins  in  the  ravine  between  Mts.  Adams  and 
Jeflferson  at  a  point  }/^  m.  N.W.  of  the  Great  Gulf 
Trail.  Leaving  the  Six  Husbands  Trail  on  the  bank 
of  the  brook  flowing  out  of  the  ravine,  it  immediately 
crosses  the  stream  and  leads  N.  In  a  few  rods  it  leads 
past  the  last  sure  water,  a  brook  just  to  the  R.  of  the 
trail,  which  gushes  full  grown  from  the  earth.  The 
trail  leads  through  small  growth  and  soon  enters  the 
track  of  a  great  slide,  which  it  follows  up  a  steep  slope. 
In  about  J^o  ^'  frorn  the  brook  the  Buttress  Trail  leads 
off  to  the  R.  for  the  Madison  Huts.  The  Adams  Slide 
Trail  continues  to  ascend  steeply  and  as  the  footing 
of  the  slide  is  rather  insecure  care  should  be  used,  par- 
ticularly for  the  descent.  Near  the  head  of  the  slid6 
the  trail  bears  to  the  L.  into  forest;  it  then  swings  to 
the  R.  and  soon  comes  out  upon  the  great  southerly 
ridge  of  Mt.  Adams.  This  ridge,  covered  with  gr^at 
stones  and  barren  of  vegetation,  is  very  impressfve; 
The  way  is  rough  but  is  plainly  marked  by  cairns. 
One  cairn  in  particular,  of  white  quartz,  shows  con- 
spicuously in  some  lights  from  various  points  in  the 
Great  Gulf,  from  the  Six  Husbands  Trail  and  from 
Mount  Washington.    Continuing  up  the  rock-covered 
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ridge,  the  trail  rises  over  several  small  peaks  or  knobs 
and  finally  enters  the  Star  Lake  Path  and  coincides 
with  it  for  a  few  yards  to  the  siunmit  of  Mt,  Adams. 

Distance.    The  trail  is  about  i34  m-  in  length. 

Time.    Two  hours  or  more. 

Buttress  TraiL     (A.  M.  C.) 

In  1909  the  Buttress  Trail  was  laid  out  by  E.  H. 
Blood  who  transferred  it  to  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1920,  with 
an  endowment  for  its  maintenance.  Its  purpose  was 
to  furnish  a  way  from  the  Madison  Huts  to  the  Great 
Gulf,  and  it  still  affords  the  easiest  and  most  direct 
route  between  them. 

Leaving  the  Adams  Slide  Trail  on  the  R.,  JfJ  m. 
from  the  Six  Husbands  Trail  and  ^  m.  from  the  Great 
Gulf  Trail,  the  Buttress  Trail  first  passes  through 
bushes,  then  climbs  diagonally  across  a  steep  slope  of 
large  and  loose  angular  fragments  of  rock.  Some  of 
them  are  easily  dislodged  and  care  must  be  taken.  The 
trail  then  continues  in  the  same  direction,  rising  grad- 
ually along  a  steep  wooded  slope.  Arriving  at  the  top 
(4,000  ft.)  of  this  slope,  H  m.  from  the  starting  point, 
the  trail  leads  N.  across  a  gently  sloping  upland  cov- 
ered with  trees.  At  J^  m.  there  is  a  spring  on  the  R. 
At  about  iJi  m.  the  trail  reaches  the  foot  of  the  steep, 
rock-covered  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  and  here,  a  little 
to  the  L.  of  the  trail,  is  a  small,  ledgy  summit  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view. 

From  this  point  the  trail  runs  first  N.W.  and  then 
N.,  keeping  near  the  same  level  (4,750  ft.),  passing 
through  patches  of  scrub,  across  fields  of  rock 
fragments  and  crossing  two  brooks.  Then,  rising 
slightly  through  scrub,  it  crosses  the  Parapet  at 
about  4,925  ft.  altitude.  A  few  rods  beyond  G^ist  S.W. 
of  the  lake)  it  enters  the  Star  Lake  Trail,  which  leads 
in  less  than  H  m.  to  Madison  Huts. 
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Distances.  Adams  Slide  Trail  to  lower  edge  of 
upland  0.48  m.;  to  east  crag  1.24  m.;  to  Star  Lake  1.80 
m. ;  to  Madison  Huts  2.04  m.  Great  Gulf  Shelter  to 
Madison  Huts  2.85  m. 

Chandler  Brook  TraU.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  A.  M.  C.  trail  was  blazed  in  19 10  as  a  part  of 
the  Great  Gulf  system.  It  is  the  shortest  route  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Half  Way  House  on  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington Carriage  Road,  the  distance  being  about  i  Ji  m. 
It  enables  trampers  intending  to  remain  in  the  Gulf 
several  days  to  reach  any  surplus  supplies  which  they 
may  have  forwarded  by  stage  to  that  house. 

The  trail,  which  is  about  i  m.  in  length,  leads  S.  from 
the  Great  Gulf  Trail  at  a  point  slightly  more  than  4  m. 
from  the  Pinkham  road  and  about  %  m.  below  Great 
Gulf  Shelter.  At  this  point,  also.  Chandler  Brook 
empties  into  the  West  Branch.  The  trail  follows  the 
course  of  Chandler  Brook  rather  closely,  crossing  the 
stream  several  times  and  rising  steeply  in  places.  At 
the  crossings  fine  waterfalls  and  cascades  can  be  seen 
from  the  trail.  From  the  last  crossing  the  course  is  S.E. 
Rising  over  a  confused  mass  of  stoaes  and  keeping  tp 
the  W.  of  some  interesting  rock  formations,  the  trail 
enters  the  Carriage  Road  near  a  ledge  of  white  quartz 
slightly  less  than  3^  m.  above  the  fourth  mile  post. 

For  the  descent  it  is  well  to  look  for  the  ledge  of 
white  quartz  which  is  close  to  the  Carriage  Road.  The 
trail,  marked  by  cairns  at  that  point,  will  be  seen  from 
the  road. 

Madison  Gulf  Trail.     (R.  M.  G.) 

This  trail,  which,  in  connection  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  Osgood  Trail  and  the  Great  Gulf  Trail,  forms 
a  through  route  from  the  Glen  House. to  the  Madison 
Huts,  was  begun  in  1910  by  Irving  B.  Crosby  and  has 
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since  been  completed  by  him  with  the  aid  of  friends. 

The  trail  leaves  the  Great  Gulf  Trail  at  a  point  near 
the  Bluff  and  about  2^  m.  from  the  Glen  House.  It 
follows  the  course  of  Parapet  Brook  N.W.  through 
Madison  Gulf  to  Star  Lake,  where  it  joins  the  Star 
Lake  Trail.  It  is  fairly  well  marked,  has  plenty  of 
wateff  but  is  seldom  wet  under  foot,  and  is  well  pro- 
tected in  case  of  storms.  It  is  exceedingly  steep  in  the 
upper  part. 

Description.  Just  W.  of  the  Bluff  the  Great  Gulf 
Trail  crosses  Parapet  Brook  and  ascends  a  steep  ridge 
with  a  narrow  crest.  The  Madison  Gulf  Trail  leaves 
to  the  R.  on  the  crest  of  this  ridge.  The  junction  is 
plainly  marked  by  signs.  The  trail  follows  this  ridge 
for  a  short  distance,  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
Great  Gulf,  descends  slightly  and  soon  crosses  to  the 
E.  side  of  Parapet  Brook  and  enters  an  old  logging 
road.  The  trail  follows  this  road  up  stream,  soon 
crossing  the  brook  by  a  ruined  bridge,  and  then 
leaving  the  brook  for  some  distance.  It  returns  to  the 
brook,  crossing  a  small  branch  by  another  ruined 
bridge,  and  turns  sharply  to  the  L.  up  grade 
through  small  growth  just  before  reaching  the  main 
stream.  It  soon  crosses  the  brook  again,  follows  near 
it  through  dense  growth  for  some  distance,  then  turns 
to  the  R.,  ascending  steeply,  leaving  the  logged  area 
and  commanding  good  views  of  Mount  Washington, 
the  Great  Gulf  and  Mt.  Adams. 

The  trail  next  turns  to  the  L.,  following  the  moun- 
tain side  high  above  the  brook,  but  again  approaches 
it  where  it  is  joined  by  the  branch  from  Osgood 
Ridge.  This  is  a  good  lunching  place.  The  trail  now 
ascends  rapidly  between  the  two  brooks,  through 
virgin  forest,  and  soon  crosses  to  the  W.  bank  of  the 
main  stream,  where  it  continues  the  ascent  under  the 
shadow  of  some  immense  boulders  in  the  brook  bed 
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It  recrosses  the  brook  and,  ascending^  more  gradually, 
gains  the  lower  floor  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  crosses  the 
brook  again  and  soon  reaches  Sylvan  Cascade.  This  k 
a  fine  fall,  especially  after  a  heavy  rain,  and  there  is  a 
good  camping  place  near  by. 

Leaving  the  fall,  the  trail  ascends  to  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Gu  If,  where  it^makes  four  brook  crossings.  From 
the  floor  it  rises  gradually  to  Mossy  Slide  at  the  foot 
of  the  head-wall  and  then  asceifds  very  rapidly  by  a 
small  stream  to  Shining  Water.  A  ladder  at  the  R. 
leads  to  a  ledge  which  gives  a  fine  view. 

The  trail  now  turns  to  the  L.  and  continues  near  a 
brook  partly  hidden  among  the  rocks,  and  then,  still 
bearing  to  the  L.,  ascends  very  steeply.  A  branch  path 
leads  to  the  Jumping-Off  Place  12  yds.  to  the  L.,  from 
which  a  very  fine  view  is  obtained.  Continuing  the 
ascent,  the  main  trail  leaves  the  scrub  and  comes  out 
on  the  rocks,  where  it  turns  to  the  L.  and  soon  reaches 
the  Star  Lake  Trail  near  Star  Lake  and  less  than 
100  yds.  from  the  Parapet.  To  the  R.  the  Star  Lake 
Trail  leads  to  the  Madison  Huts,  hardly  J^  m.  distant. 

Distances  (measured).  Highway  at  Glen  House 
to  BluflF  2%  m.;  to  beginning  of  Madison  Gulf  Trail 
2%  m.;  to  junction  of  brooks  3^  m.;  to  Sylvan  Cas- 
cade 4^?  m.;  to  Mossy  Slide  (foot  of  head- wall)  4J4 
m.;  to  top  of  head- wall  ^%  m.;  to  Star  Lake  5  m.;  to 
Madison  Huts  s}^  ra.. 

Times.  From  4  to  6  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the 
ascent  from  Glen  House  to  Madison  Huts.  Descent: 
Madison  Huts  to  Bluff  about  2  hrs.;  to  the  Glen  Houae 
about  3  hrs. 

Elevations  (approximate  exoept  for  Glen  Hou^e 
and  Madison  Huts).  Glen  House  1,632  ft.;  the  Bluff 
2,300  ft.;  junction  of  brooks  3,300  ft.;  Sylvan  Cas- 
cade 3,^00  ft.;  Mossy  Slide  (foot  of  head-wall)  4»ooo 
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ft.;  Shining  Water  4,075  ft.;  Jumping-Off  Place  4,330 
ft.;  Star  Lake  4,903  ft.;  Madison  Huts  4,825  ft. 

Sphinx  Trail.     (R.  M.  C.) 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Chandler  Brook 
Trail  this  is  the  easiest  of  the  trails  that  descend  into 
the  Great  Gulf.  It  was  made  in  19 13  by  volunteer 
parties  of  the  Randolph  Mountain  Club.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  it  affords  the  readiest  way  of  escape  for 
anyone  overtaken  by  storm  on  Mt.  Clay  or  on  the 
southern  part  of  Mt.  Jefferson.  By  this  path  shelter 
is  quickly  gained  from  the  rigor  of  west  and  northwest 
storms  (those  most  likely  to  be  dangerous).  A  mile  from, 
the  Gulfside  Trail  the  wooded  floor  of  the  Great  Gulf 
is  reached,  and,  in  %  m.  more  (via  the  Great  Gulf 
Trail),  the  Great  Gulf  Shelter. 

Description.  The  Sphinx  Trail  branches  to  the 
N.W.  from  the  Great  Gulf  Trail  near  the  crossing  of 
the  brook  that  emerges  from  between  Mts.  Clay  and 
Jefferson,  %  m.  S.W.  of  Great  Gulf  Shelter  and  53^  m. 
from  Glen  House.  It  ascends  through  forest,  first  at 
a  gentle  slope,  then  very  steeply.  The  trail  follow* 
the  brook  rather  closely  arid  several  small  cascades 
are  passed.  At  %  m.  the  trail  turns  to  the  L.,  leaves  the 
brook  and  scrambles  to  a  sloping  shelf  or  plateau  part- 
ly covered  with  scrub  through  which  the  trail  is  cut. 
Here  a  sign  indicates  the  best  view  of  the  Sphinx;  a 
boulder  at  some  distance  from  the  path.  A  little 
further  along  a  small  meadow  is  crossed,  where  water 
is  found  under  a  rock  to  the  R.  of  the  trail.  After  a 
sliglit  further  ascent  the  Sphinx  Trail  joins  the  Gulf- 
side  Trail  at  a  point  a  little  N.  of  the  Clay- Jefferson 
col.  The  altitude  of  the  starting  point  on  the  Great 
Gulf  Trail  is  about  3,600  ft.  The  trail  is  about  i  m. 
in  length  and  in  that  distance  rises  about  i  ,400  ft.  to 
its  junction  with  the  Gulfside  Trail. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  Southern  Peaks. 

General  Information. 

This  range,  sometimes  called  the  Crawford  Path 
Ridge,  extends  S.W.  from  Mount  Washington  and 
includes  the  following  summits,  named  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.: — ^Two  peaks  of  Mt.  Monroe  (highest  5,390  ft.), 
Mt.  Franklin  (5,028  ft.),  Mt,  Pleasant  (4,775  ft.),  Mt. 
Clinton  or  Pierce*  (4,275  ft.),  Mt.  Jackson  (4,012  ft.) 
and  Mt.  Webster  (3,876  ft.).  The  Ammonoosuc  River, 
a  branch  of  the  Connecticut,  lies  to  the  N.W.  and  the 
Mt.  Washington  or  Dry  River,  a  branch  of  the  Saco, 
to  the  S.E. 

The  Southern  Peaks  were  traversed  as  early  as  181 8 
by  two  men  who  were  guided  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  by  Abel  Crawford.  In  1820  a  party  from 
Lancaster,  consisting  of  Adino  N.  Brackett,  John 
W.  Weeks  and  others,  crossed  this  range  on  their  way 
to  Mount  Washington  and  named  Mts.  Monroe, 
Franklin  and  Pleasant.  Mt.  Jackson  was  named  by 
William  Oakes,  the  botanist.  Mt.  Webster,  which  was 
formerly  called  Notch  Mountain,  is  thought  to  have 
been  named  by  Sidney  Willard  of  Boston. 

See  L.  F.  Cutter's  map  of  the  Mount  Washington 
Range  included  with  this  Guide. 

The  Crawford  Path.     (U.  S.  F.  S.,  A.  M.  C.) 

History.  The  first  section  of  this  famous  old  path 
was  cut  in  18 19  by  Abel  Crawford  and  his  son  JEthan 
Allen  Crawford.  It  was  a  foot-path  leading  up  Mt.  Clin- 
ton from  the  Notch  and  was  about  three  miles  in  length. 

'  *Act  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  of  1013,  chap.  Od,  namnlg 
the  mountain  "in  honor  of  Franklin  Pierce,  fourteenth  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  only  citisen  or  resident  of  New 
Hampshire  who  has  been  the  incumbent  of  that  exaltod  office." 

(200) 
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This  was  the  first  path  of  importance  on  the  Mount 
Washington  Range.     Its  terminus  was  several  miles 
distant  from  Mount  Washington.     In  1840  Thomas 
J.  Crawfordt  a  younger  son  of  Abel  Crawford,  con- 
verted the  path  into  a  bridle-path.    It  has  not  been 
used  for  horses  for  many  years,  though  the  name 
Crawford  Bridie-Path  is  still  often  used.    In  1915  that 
part  of  the  path  above  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Clii^on 
was  adopted  as  an  official  A.  M.  C.  path  and  in  191 7 
the  whole  path  below  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington  was 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  as  an  official  path.    In  1918 
the  section  on  which  the  old  Refuge  Hut  is  located  was 
abandoned  and  the  trail  as  now  adopted  passes  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut. 
Caution.    Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  guide  book  several  improvements 
have  lessened  the  dangers  of  this  pathr  viz.,  the 
construction  of  the  A.  M.  C.  Hut  at  the  Lakes- 
of-the-Clouds,  the  opening  of  the  Ammonoosuc 
Ravine  Trail  and  Westside  Trail,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Path.     Still,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  less  than  four 
lives  have  been  lost  on  this  path.    This  is  no  doubt 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest 
and  most  used  of  the  trails  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington.    It  lies  above  the  tree-line,  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  all  storms  for  at  least  five  miles, 
and  in  places  is  none  too  clearly  marked.    The 
following  precautions  are  suggested. 

If  unfamiliar  with  the  r^ion,  do  not  ascend  the 
Crawford  Path  except  in  fine  weather  and  do  not 
attempt  it  alone.  Always  carry  a  compass. 
Before  Parting  look  at  the  map  and  familiarise 
yourself  with  the  positions  of  the  various  summits 
and  the  locaticm  of  the  path  with  respect  to  them. 
Note  carefully  the  location  of  the  Edmancte  Path, 
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the  Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut,  the  A.  M.  C.  Refuge 
Hut,  and  the  Westside  Trail.  The  Edmands  Path 
leaves  the  Crawford  Path  just  above  (N.  oQ  Mt, 
■Pleasant  on  the  W.  side  of  the  trail  (L.  in  ascend- 
ing). The  Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut  is  some  2 
m.  up  the  Crawford  Path  from  this  point,  just 
beyond  Mt.  Monroe.  From  this  point  the  Ammo- 
nqposUc  Ravine  Trail  leads  to  the  Base  Station. 
Somewhat  higher  and  close  to  the  former  loca- 
tion of  the  path,  where  it  cannot  be  missed,  is  the 
old  Refuge  Hut. 

If  trouble  arises  on  Mt.  Clinton,  go  back  over  the 
latter. 

If  between  Mt.  Clinton  and  Mt.  Franklin  or  wi 
the  latter,  go  down  the  Edmands  Path,  as  this  is 
very  well  made  and  leads  quickly  to  the  shelter 
of  the  woods. 

If  one  is  S.  of  Mt.  Pleasant, — i.  e,,  between  that 
mountain  and  Mt.  Clinton, — don't  take  the  rough 
loop  path  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pleasant  nor  the 
old  obscure  trail  that  forms  a  cut-off  from  this 
loop  to  the  Edmands  Path  on  the  W.  side  of  that 
mountain,  but  keep  to  the  E.  (main  path)  which 
keeps  well  down  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain.  It 
is  protected  from  N.  and  N.W.  winds.  Then  turn 
L.  down  the  Edmands  Path  when  its  junction  with 
the  Crawford  Path  is  reached.  (The  Edmanda 
Path  is  the  second  path  to  the  L.  beyond  Mt. 
Pleasant,  the  first  being  the  loop  over  the  summit.) 

If  one  is  on  or  above  Mt.  Monroe,  use  the 
Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut  or  go  down  the  Am- 
monoosuc  Ravine  Trail,  or  in  case  of  great  emer- 
gency use  the  Refuge  Hut.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  path.  Never  under  any  cir^ 
cunnstances  attempt  the  cone  of  Mount  Washingtoa 
if  a  storm  has  caused  eeribu*  trouble  before  it6 
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base  i»  reached,  for  storms  increase  in  violence  very 
rapidly  as  the  cone  is  ascended. 

If  by  any  chance  the  path  should  be  lost  in 
cloudy  weather,"  go  N.W.  if  below  Mt.  Monroe,  or 
W.  if  above,  descending  into  the  woods  and  fol- 
lowing water.  On  the  S.E.  nearly  all  the  slopes  are 
more  jit-ecipitous  and  the  distances  to  civilization 
are  much  greater. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  birds  will  find  this 
path  most  attractive.  Many  rare  Alpine  plants 
are  found  near  Mt.  Monroe,  and  in  Oakes  Gulf 
and  on  its  head  wall. 

Description.  The  path  starts  just  across  the  Notch 
road  from  the  Crawford  House  and  crosses  the  new 
State  road.  -  It  follows  the  S.  bank  of  Gibbs  Brook,  in 
hearing  but  not  in  sight  of  the  latter.  Gibbs  Falls 
are  on  a  short  side  path  to  the  L.  Through  the  woods 
the  path  is  unmistakable,  but  in  wet  weather  is  some- 
times muddy.  After  leaving  the  brook  it  ascends  quite 
steeply  for  a  short  distance  and  then  slabs  the  side  of 
the  valley.  About  2  m.  above  Crawford's  a  cut-dff 
runs  nearly  E.  (R.  iii  ascending)  %  m.to  the  Mizpah 
Spring  Shelter  on  the  Webster  Cliff  Trail  (see  p.  216). 
Water  i&  found  plentifully  until  the  trail  leaves  the 
woods  near  the  top  of  Mt.  Clinton  and  there  are  a 
number  of  relocations  of  the  path  to  avoid  places 
where  it  formerly  coincided  with  brook-beds.  The 
summit  of  Mt.  Clinton  is  not  ascended  by  the  Craw- 
ford Path,  but  lies  a  few  rods  to  the  S.  on  the  Webster 
Cliff  Trail,  which  leaves  the  Crawford  Path  (R,  in 
ascending)  a  few  rods  above  the  tree-line.  ! 

From  Mt.  Clinton  to  Mount  Washington  the  path, 
except' for  a  f€w  bits  of  scrub,  is  entirely  exposed  and 
gives  magnificent  views  in  aH  directions.  It  is  ia- 
dicated,  none  too  clearly,  by  sparse  cairns  and  the 
marks  of  many  feet  on  the  moss  and  rocks  and,  though 
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it  winds  about,  remains  substantially  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  except  where  it  passes  Mts.  Pleasant  and  Monroe. 
The  general  direction  in  ascending  is  N.E.    Water  is 
found  between  Mts.  Clinton  and  Pleasant,  nearer  the 
latter.    As  the  path  approaches  Mt.  Pleasant  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Loop  (an  A.  M.  C.  path)  div^ges  to  the  L., 
going  over  the  mountain.    The  Crawford  Path,  con- 
tinuing to  the  R.,  is  the  better  path  and  by  dipping 
down  into  the  scrub  avoids  the  ascent  and  is  protected 
against  winds  from  the  N.  and  N.W.     It  should  al- 
ways be  chosen  in  bad  weather.     Water  is  usually 
found  in  plenty  on  this  loop.    The  Mt.  Pleasant  Loop 
goes  over  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pleasant  and  rejoins 
the  Crawford  Path  just  beyond  Red  Pond,  a  bit  of 
stagnant  water  in  the  col  between  Mts.  Pleasant  and 
Franklin.    The  ascent  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is  so  easy  and 
the  view  so  fine  th^t  it  is  recommended  in  fine  weather. 
The  Edmands  Path   from   the  AmnK^oosuc  Valley 
joins  the  Crawford  Path  just  beyond  the  point  where 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Loop  rejoins,  t.  e.,  N.  of  the  mountain. 
A  rough  trail  also  leaves  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Loop  about 
half  way  up  the  mountain  and  joins  the  Edmands 
Path. 

From  Mt.  Pleasant  to  the  shoulder  called  Mt.  Frank- 
lin there  is  a  sharp  ascent.  Water  is  found  in  a  fine 
spring  part  way  up.  A  few  yards  to  the  R.  (S.)  of  the 
path  is  the  dangerous  precipice  forming  the  side  wall 
of  Oakes  Gulf.  The  path  then  passes  S.  of  Mt.  Mon- 
roe where  the  Mt.  Monroe  Loop  (an  A.  M.  C.  path) 
diverges  to  the  L.  rejoining  the  Crawford  Path  at  the 
Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut.  This  mountain  has  two 
summits,  both  easily  ascended  by  this  Loop.  Water  is 
found  just  as  the  Crawford  Path  reaches  the  level  area 
at  the  foot  of  the  higher  peak.  Near  this  point  the  orig- 
inal location  of  the  Crawford  Path  (now  abandoned) 
diverges  to  the  R.  and  continues  on  the  ridge  past  the 
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spot  where  W.  B.  Curtis  lost  his  life  (marked  by  tablet 
and  cross,  his  companion  Allan  Ormsbee  perishing 
far  up  on  the  cone  of  Mount  Washington,  not  on  any 
path,  the  spot  being  similarly  marked),  past  the  Refuge 
Hut,  across  the  Camel  Trail  and  joins  the  Davis  Path. 
The  present  location  of  the  Crawford  Path  bears  to 
the  L.  down  to  the  Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut  (see  p. 
206),  which  is  located  on  a  gravelly  little  shelf  about 
50  yds.  almost  due  W.  from  the  larger  lake. 

The  Ammonoosuc  Ravine  Trail  diverges  to  the  L. 
at  the  Hut.  From  here  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  of 
Mount  Washington  the  present  location  of  the  Craw- 
ford Path  was  formerly  known  as  the  Macgregor  Cut- 
off. It  crosses  the  outlet  of  the  larger  lake  (last  water) 
and  passes  between  it  and  the  second  lake  where  the 
Camel  Trail  to  Boott  Spur  and  the  Tuckerman  Cross- 
over to  Tuckerman  Ravine  diverge  to  the  R.  It  then 
ascends  gradually,  always  some  distance  below  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  is  joined  by  the  Davis  Path 
(^ich  here  follows  the  original  location  of  the  Craw- 
ford Path)  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington. 

A  few  rods  beyond  the  Westside  Trail  to  the  Northern 
Peaks  leaves  on  the  W.  (L.  in  ascending).  The  path 
(now  A.  M.  C.)  turns  straight  N.  and  then  swings 
about  as  it  climbs  the  steep  cone  through  a  trench  in 
the  rocks.  It  passes  through  the  corral  in  which  the 
saddle  horses  used  to  be  stabled  and  from  this  point 
to  the  summit  is  marked  by  frequent  cairns  and 
paint. 

In  descending,  the  path  to  the  corral  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  railroad  trestle,  marked  by  a  sign, 
paint  on  the  rocks  and  cairns.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  random  side  paths  toward  the  S.  Below  the 
corral  there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  path, 
except  that  below  the  ccme  various  divergent  trails 
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should  be  noted.  In  addition  to  the  signs  at  all  junc- 
tion points  it  should  be  remembered  that,  except  for 
the  section  near  the  Lakes-of -the- Clouds  Hut,  the  Craw- 
ford Path  is  very  old,  rather  crooked,  and  usually 
marked  by  a  well-worn  trench,  while  the  divergent 
trails,  except  the  Davis  Path,  are  new,  straight,  marked 
by  cairns  and  with  little  indication  ot  footway. 

Persons  bound  for.  Fabyan's  or  Bretton  Woods  will 
probably  take  the  Edmands  Path.  For  Crawford's 
the  original  path  over  Mt.  Clinton  is  the  most  direct 
route.  On  arriving  at  Mt.  Clinton  many  will  be 
tempted  to  continue  over  Mts.  Jackson  and  Webster 
(see  Webster  Cliff  Trail,  p.  214).  Although  this  is  a 
most  delightful  route  it  is  much  longer  and  harder  than 
the  direct  route,  the  difference  being  decidedly  greater 
than  a  glance  at  the  map  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Distances.  Crawford  House  to  summit  of  Mt. 
Clinton  3  m.;  to  Mt.  Pleasant  4^  m.;  to  Mt.  Franklin 
$}4  m-;  to  Mt.  Monroe  6J^  m.;  to  Lakes-of -the- 
Clouds  Hut  7  m.;  to  summit  of  Mount  Wadiington 

aM  m. 

Times.  Crawford  House  to  summit  of  Mt.  Clinton 
2  hrs.;  to  side  of  Mt.  Pleasant  2^  hrs,;  to  summit  of 
Mt.  Franklin  3^  hrs.;  to  side  of  Mt.  Monroe  4M  hrs.; 
to  Lakes-of-the- Clouds  Hut  4}^  hrs.;  to  Refuge  Hut 
4^^  hrs.;  to  Summit  House  6  hrs.  Add  20  min.  each 
for  the  ascents  of  Mts.  Pleasant  and  Monroe.     - 

Lakes-of- the-Clouds  Hut.     (A.  M.  C.) 

In  view  of  the  need  of  adequate  shelter  near  the 
cone  of  Mount  Washington,  this  stone  hut  was  built 
by  the  A.  M.  C.  in  19 15,  largely  through  substriptloiis 
obtained  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Lawrence.  It  is 
located  on  a  gravelly  shelf  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Monroe 
about  50  yds  W.  of  the  larger  lake  at  an  elevation  of 
about  5,000  ft.    It  is  reached  by  the  Crawford  Path 
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and  by  the  Animonoosuc  Ravine  Trail  froiti  the  Etase 

Station.  The  Hut  aifords  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington,  MtB,  Clay,  Jefferson  and  Monroe,  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  Ravine  and  Valley  and  everything  to  the  W. 
Large  plate  glass  windows  on  the  N,W.  and  S.E.  rfdes 
make  the  interior  L'ght  and  attractive.  The  Hut  is  di- 
vided into  two  rooms,  the  larger  containing  the  cook 
stove,  table  and  twenty-four  bunks  for  men,  and  the 
smaller  fitted  with  twelve  bunks  for  women.  An  ad- 
ditional room  is  now  (1922)  under  construction.  The 
bunks  are  of  steel  with  woven  wire  springs  and  arc  pro- 
vided with  blankets.  Simple  but  substantial  meals 
are  furnished  for  guests  at  7  A.M.,  noon  and  6  P.M., 
and  a  limited  stock  of  supplies  is  carried  for  sale. 
The  management  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Huts.  Address,  La kes-of-1  he- Clouds  Hut,  Summit 
House,  Mt.  Washington,  N.  H.  The  Hut  has  no  tele- 
phone. Persons  intending  to  use  the  Hut  between 
September  15  and  July  I  are  advised  to  inquire  first 
at  the  Club  rooms,  1050  Tremont  Building,  Boston, 
Mass.  For  the  present  it  ia  planned  to  leave  the 
women's  side  of  the  Hut  unlocked  and  supplied  with 
blankerts  and  stove.  Fuel  cannot  be  promised,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
supply  of  wood  within  J^  m.  of  the  Hut, 
Refuge  Hut. 
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use,  which  is  forbidden  except  in  emergencies,  and  it 
is  far  too  uncomfortable  to  attract  campers.  There  is 
a  springy  not  permanent,  a  few  yards  behind  it. 

Ammonoosuc  Ravine  Trail.     (A.  M.  G.) 

This  trail  was  opened,  though  not  thoroughly  cut 
out,  by  the  A.  M.  C.  in  the  fall  of  191 5  (see  Report  of 
Councillor  of  Improvements  for  1915,  Appalachia,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  89)  to  provide  an  exit  from  the  Lakes-of-the- 
Clouds  Hut  for  use  in  stormy  weather.    It  reaches  the 
shelter  of  the  scrub  some  15  rods  below  the  Hut  and  is 
thereafter  increasingly  sheltered.    The  trail  is  short, — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tuckerman  Ravine  path  the 
shortest  trail  up  Mount  Washington — and  the  views 
are  spectacular.     It  is  accordingly  an  interesting  route 
for  descending  the  mountain,  but  on  account  of  its 
roughness,  and  steep  grade  for  about  }/i  m.  near  the 
gorge,  is  less  likely  to  become  a  popular  mode  of  ascent 
for  trampers  with  heavy  packs.    For  this  reason  the 
trail  is  described  for  one  descending. 

Description.  The  trail  leaves  at  the  S.W.  (left 
hand  rear)  corner  of  the  Lakes-of-the-Clouds  Hut 
and  is  marked  by  a  line  of  cairns  running  directly 
down  the  slope  in  a  general  N.W.  direction.  Soon 
after  entering  the  scrub  it  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc 
River  (here  a  mere  brook)  three  times,  the  third  cross- 
ing being  about  %  m.  below  the  Hut  and  just  above 
the  highest  fall  on  the  stream.  The  brook  here  falls 
about  600  ft.  down  a  steep  trough  in  the  mountain 
side,  at  an  average  angle  of  45  degrees.  Another  brook 
a  short  distance  to  the  N.  does  the  same,  the  two  spec- 
tacular waterslides  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  in  a  gorge 
whose  only  outlet  is  subterranean.  The  trail  bears 
to  the  R.,  soon  crosses  the  second  brook  and  continues 
through  fine  woods  down  a  very  steep  slope.  After 
a  few  hundred  yards  it  again  approaches  to  within  a 
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rod  or  two  of  the  last  mention^  brook  at  a  point  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  main  txook.  The 
striking  view  of  the  gorge  obtained  from  the  precipitous, 
ledge  separating  these  two  brooks  is  worth  the  scramble 
out  to  it.  The  trail  continues  its  rapid  descent  and 
about  200  yds.  further  down,  a  side  trail  to  the  L. 
leads  in  about  50  yds.  to  the  gorge  at  the  foot  of  the 
waterslides.  This  should  not  be  missed  as  the  view- 
point happens  to  be  placed  exactly  right,  pnxlucing  a 
sensational  effect  unique  in  its  way  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. Resuming,  the  main  trail  descends  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  more  to  the  foot  of  the  ravine  and  crosses 
to  the  E.  side  of  the  brook  just  below  a  beautiful  pool 
at  the  foot  of  some  fine  little  cascades.  It  then  follows 
closely  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  at  an  easy  grade  through 
open  woods,  crossing  the  river  twice  a  short  distance 
above  a  great  slide  on  the  N.  side.  At  length  it  emerges 
into  an  old  wood  road  and  finally  into  the  open  near 
the  point  where  the  Mount  Washington  R.  R.  crosses 
the  riven  Here  a  good  grass  road  leads  in  about  M 
ni.  to  the  highway  at  the  Base  Station  which  is  about 
6  m.  by  highway  from  either  Crawford's  or  Bretton 
Woods. 

Distances.  Hut  to  Fall  J^  m.;  to  foot  of  ravine 
I  m.;  to  Base  Station  3  m. 

Times.  Hut  to  Fall  H  hr.;  to  foot  of  ravine  i  hr.; 
to  Base  Station  2  Ji  hrs. 

In  ascending,  the  trail  leaves  the  highway  by  a 
grassy  road  leading  E.  about  1 00  yds.  S.  of  the  build- 
ings at  the  Base  Station. 

The  ascent  to  the  Hut  should  be  made  in  3  to  3  J^ 
hm. 
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Boundary  Line  Trail.     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

This  trail  forms  a  level  cut^flF  between  the  Base 
Station  and  points  to  the  N.  on  the  Jefferson  Notch 
Road,  especially  the  Caps  Ridge  Trail  and  the  valley 
of  Israel  River. 

The  sign  at  the  S.  end  is  near  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ammpnoosuc  Ravine  Trail,  at  the  fork  of  the  road  a 
few  rods  S.  of  the  boating  house  connected  with  the 
Base  Station.  The  trail  begins  on  the  N,  side  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  River  across  frpm  the  car  barn.  Follow 
the  red  painted  line  which  in  3^  m.  crosses  a  small  brook. 
About  Ji  m.  further  on  the  trail  turns  L.,  crosses  Clay 
Brook,  then  turns  sharply  R.  and  at  the  top  of  a  small 
ridge  returns  to  the  painted  line  which  it  follows  to 
the  Jefferson  Notch  Road  meeting  the  latter  about  i 
m.  below  Jefferson  Brook  and  i  H  n^.  below  the  height 
of  land  and  the  foot  of  the  Caps  Ridge  Trail. 

Distance.  Base  Station  to  Jefferson  Notch  Road 
%   m. 

Time.    25  min. 

Edmands  Mt.  Pleasant  Path.    (Bretton  Woods.) 

The  Edmands  Path,  running  from  the  Stickney 
road  to  the  Crawford  Path  in  the  Pleasant-Franklin 
col  is  the  most  comfortable  route  from  the  Bretton 
Woods  region  to  the  Southern  Peaks  and  Mount 
Washington,  and  the  quickest  way  to  civilization  from 
points  on  the  Crawford  Path  between  Mts.  Pleasant 
and  Monroe.  It  is  a  graded  path  throughout,  with 
banked  and  level  footway.  This  makes  it  an  easy 
route  going  up,  but  monotonous  going  down. 

The  old  path  up  Mt.  Pleasant  was  repaired  in  1896. 
It  was  relocated  in  part  and  graded  by  the  late  J. 
Rayner  Edmands  in  1909. 

Description.  The  path  turns  to  the  R.  from  the 
Stickney  road  at  a  sign  23^  m.  from  Bretton  Woods 
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Station.  This  is  the  road  which  crosses  the  Mount 
Washington  R.  R.  just  as  it  enters  the  woods  after 
crossing  the  golf  links.  Do  not  confuse  the  path  with 
the  numerous  bridle-paths  which  fork  from  the  road. 
The  path  after  leaving  the  road  runs  nearly  level, 
joining  in  about  3^  m.  a  bridle-path  and  in  %  m.  more 
crossing  the  Jefferson  Notch  State  road  from  Crawford's 
(from  Crawford's  to  this  point  2%  m.).  The  path 
enters  the  State  road  on  the  W.  side  of  a  bridge,  leaves 
it  on  the  E.  side  at  a  sign,  and  in  ]/i  m.  reaches  the  old 
road  to  Barron's  logging  camps  in  Abenaki  Ravine. 
This  point  may  also  be  reached  by  following  the  Stick- 
ney  road  all  the  way  to  the  State  road  and  turning  R. 
at  the  junction,  then  first  L.  The  distance  is  about 
the  same  by  either  route.  The  wood  road  is  then  fol^ 
lowed  }^  m.  to  a  point  where  a  sign  indicates  a  choice 
of  routes.  The  route  to  the  R.,  following  the  road  to 
the  logging  camps,  is  the  old  path,  less  used,  steeper 
in  places  and  not  so  well  graded  or  kept  up.  The  route 
to  the  L.  is  the  Edmands  Path  proper  and  the  better 
way.  Climbing  sharply,  the  path  joins  in  J^  m.  an 
old,  little  used  trail  from  the  Mount  Washington  R.  R., 
known  as  the  Twin  Rivers  Path,  that  comes  in  on  the 
L.  After  another  }^  m.  of  steep  ascent  (the  trail 
following  substantially  the  line  of  the  old  Twin  Rivers 
Path)  the  alternative  route  yia  Barron's  camps  comes 
in  on  the  R^  and  %  m.  beyond  this  point  the  end  of  the 
steep  ascent  is  reached,  a  cut-off  to  the  Crawford  Path 
on  the  S.  side  of  Mt.  Pleasant  forking  to  the  R.  At 
this  point,  marked  by  a  stone  gate,  begins  the  wide, 
built-out  section  34  m.  long,  slabbing  the  N.  face  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  and  joining  the  Crawford  Path  in  the 
Pleasant-Franklin  col.  Except  in  wet  seasons  there 
is  little  water  on  the  path  above  the  road  to  Barron's 
camps. 
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Distances.  Bretton  Woods  Station  to  the  trail 
2H  m.;  to  crossing  of  State  road  3%  m*  From  the 
Crawford  House  to  crossing  of  State  road  2JI  m. 

State  road  to  logging  road  H  i^-I  to  forks  %  m.; 
to  trail  from  Barron's  camps  1%  m.;  to  Mt.  Pleasant 
cut-off  2J4  m.;  to  Crawford  Path  2ji  m. 

Times.  Bretton  Woods  Station  to  crossing  of  State 
road  I  hr.  30  min.  Crawford  House  to  crossing  of 
State  road  50  min.  State  road  to  Crawford  Path  2  J^ 
lirs. 

Twin  Rivers  Path. 

This  path,  sometimes  erroneously  known  as  the 
A*  M,  C.  Path,  leaves  the  Mount  Washington  R.  R. 
about  I  m.  N.  of  where  it  crosses  the  new  State  road, 
and  joins  the  Edmands  Path  about  i  m.  above  the  State 
road.  Its  length  is  about  ?i  m.  Its  present  condition 
(1932)  is  not  known  to  the  Committee. 

Mts.  Webster  and  Jackson. 

These  peaks,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Southern 
Peaks,  are  ascended  either  from  the  Crawford 
House,  the  trails  starting  in  common  and  afterward 
dividing^  or  bv  the  Webster  Cliff  Trail  running 
from  the  Willey  House  Station  over  the  summits  of 
Mts.  Webster,  Jackson  and  Clinton  to  the  Crawford 
Path,  which  it  joins  at  its  highest  point  on  the  N.W. 
slope  of  Mt.  Clinton.  Mt.  Webster,  whose  precipitous 
sides  form  the  E.  wall  of  Crawford  Notch,  is  3,876 
ft:  high,  and  Mt.  Jacksom,  which  lies  i  m^  to  the  N.E. 
next  to  Mt.  Clinton,  has  an  altitude  of  4/>i2  ft. 

Path  from  Crawford  House. 

The  path  leaves  the  E.  side  of  the  Crawford  Notch 
road  5  min.  below  the  Crawford  House  and  just  before 
the  road  enters  the  Gate  of  the  Notch.  The  short 
-^ath  to  Elephant  Head,  a  ledge  overlooking  the  Craw- 
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ford  House,  soon  leaves  on  the  R.  The  path  bears  a 
Httle  to  the  L.  toward  the  brook  and  rises  steadily  oa 
the  steep  S.  bank.  In  a  few  minutes  it  turns  sharply 
to  the  R.  (S.)  up  the  slope  (s^),  and  continues  in  the 
same  general  direction^  nearly  level  stretches  alternat- 
ing with  simrp  pitches.  About  40  min.  distant  from  the 
road  a  path  leads  to  the  R.  (sign)  to  Bugle  Cliff,  a 
massive  ledge  overlooking  Crawford  Notch,  the  view 
irom  which  is  well  worth  the  slight  extm  effort  required. 
The  main  path,  resumed,  rises  fairly  steeply  and  soon 
crosses  Flume  Cascade  Brook.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  further  on,  when  within  sound  of  Silver  Cascade 
Brook,  the  p^th  divides,  the  L.  branch  for  Mt.  Jackson 
and  the  R.  for  Mt.  Webster. 

Mt.  Webster.    (Crawford  House.) 

Continuing  00  the  R.  branch,  the  path  immediately 
descends  very  steeply  to  the  brook  (last  sure  water), 
which  it  crosses  just  below  a  beautiful  cascade  and  pool. 
From  this  point  it  climbs  steadily  in  a  S-  direction. 
In  perhaps  an  Ijiour  a  sign  is  passed  where  the  ridge 
trail  from  Mt.  Webster  to  Mt.  Jackson  diverges  to 
the  L.,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  trail  emerges 
on  the  ledgy  summit  of  Mt.  Webster,  which  affords 
an  excellent  view  of  Crawford  Notch  and  the  mountains 
to  the  W.  and  S. 

.Mt.  Jackson.    (Crawford  House.) 

'  Following  the  L.  branch  of  the  fork  of  the  Webst^ 
and  Jackson  paths,  the  trail  is  fairly  level  until  within 
sight  of  the  brook,  when  it  begins  to,  climb  steadily. 
About  25  min.  above  the  forks  it  crosses  three  branches 
of  the  brook  in  quick  succession.  Continuing  at.  a 
steady  grade,  the  path  comes  out  at  the  S.  side  of  an 
extensive  blowdown.  From  this  opening  the  summit 
Id  se^n  ahead  on  the  L.,  and  there  is  a  good  view  tp 
the.NiW*    Soon  after  passing  the  blowdown,  Tisdale 
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Spring  (last  water)  is  passed  at  the  L.,  marked  by  a 
sign,  and  in  a  fevir  minutes  more  the  path  comes  to  the 
base  of  the  rocky  cone,  which  it  ascends  r^idly  through 
low  scrub  and  over  rocks,  soon  gaining  the  sununk, 
which  is  clear,  affording  fine  views  in  all  directions,  and 
in  particular  the  best  view  of  the  Southern  Peaks  to  be 
had  from  any  point. 

Note.  When  it  is  intended  to  visit  both  Mt. 
Jackson  and  Mt.  Webster  in  a  single  trip,  it  is  better 
to  go  up  Jackson  and  down  Webster,  the  Jackson  path 
being  better  for  the  ascent  and  the  Webster  path  for 
the   descent. 

Distances.  Crawford  House  to  path  0.2  m.;  to 
Bugle  Cliff  0.9  m.;  to  the  Webster- Jackson  fork  2  m.; 
to  Mt.  Webster  3.7  m.;  to  Mt.  Jackson  3.6  m. 

Times.  Crawford  House  to  path  5  min.;  to  Bugle 
Cliff  45  min.;  to  Webster-Jackson  fork  |  hr.  15  min.; 
to  summit  of  Jackson  or  Webster  2  hrs.  45  min. 

Webster  Cliff  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  A.  M.  C.  trail  from  Willey  House  Station  to 
the  Crawford  Path  at  Mt.  Clinton,  was  opened  in  the 
years  191 1- 14.  The  Webster- Jackson  section  was 
located  in  191 1  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Jenks  and  cleared 
by  the  former  in  1912.  The  Jackson-Clinton  section 
was  cut  in  191 3  by  P.  R.  Jenks  and  C.  W.  Blood 
(Appalachia,  Vol.  XHI,  p.  208)  and  in  the  main  fol- 
lows an  abandoned  trail  cut  by  the  Crawford  House 
management  in  1895.  The  section  from  Willey  House 
Station  to  Mt.  Webster  was  opened  by  the  A.  M.  C. 
in  1914  (Appalachia,  Vol.  XHI,  p.  315),  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission, 
under  whose  control  the  Notch  Reservation  is  placed. 

Description.  Leaving  the  platform  of  the  Willey 
House  Station  by  the  steps  on  the  N.  side  of  Avalanche 
"^rook,  the  trait  follows  the  cart-road  N.  to  the  moan 
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big:h.*way  through  the  Notch  ^  The  cabin  of  the  forestry 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Notch  is  about  H  ni^*  up  the 
Notch  on  the  W.  side  of  the  highway.  Permisskm 
to  camp  in  the  Reservation  ^ould  be  obtained  from 
him.  The  trail  leaves  the  £.  side  of  the  h%hway 
(s^)  a  few  rods  S.  of  the  end  of  the  cart-road  and  runs 
nearly  E.  about  150  yds.  to  the  Saco  River,  which  it 
drosses.  It  then  climbs  to  the  terrace  above  and  grad- 
ually ascends  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge  by  a  long  diagonal 
through  a  fine  hardwood  forest,  crossing  a  small  brook 
and  passing  a  spring  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the 
river.  The  trail  grows  steeper  and  rougher  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  cliffs  and  swings  more  to  the  N.  About 
i}4  m.  from  the  station,  on  a  side  trail  marked  with  a 
sign,  water t  probably  permanent,  is  found  about  60 
yds.  to  the  E.  The  trail  here  runs  sharply  to  the  L. 
for  a  few  rods,  then  to  the  R.  up  through  a  very  steep 
gully  into  evergreen  woods  and  soon  emerges  on  the 
S.  end  of  the  cliffs  a  little  less  than  2  m.  from  the 
station.  It  then  turns  N.  up  the  ridge  for  about  i 
m.  at  an  easier  grade  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Webster, 
alternately  through  woods  and  in  the  open  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  where  the  finest  views  of  Crawford 
Notch  are  obtained.  The  cliffs  are  sometimes  de- 
scended, but  this  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  inex- 
perienced. 

Proceeding  toward  Mt.  Jackson  the  trait  coincides 

with  the  Crawford  House  Trail  for  ^me  200  yds. 

(the  latter  diverging  sharply  to  the  L.  at  a  sign),  then 
jrUns  in  a  general. N.  direction  past  the  edge  of  a  blow- 
.cUnrn*  through  some  thick  growth  and  down  into  three 

gullies  to  the  end  of  the  ridge  connecting  Mts^  Jackson 
.  and  Webster.  On  account  of  the  easterly  swing  of  this 
.ridge  the  trail  does  not  follow  -it,  but  continues  in  the 

etttne  general  direction  with  some  further  deacept 
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through  very  thick  growth  until  it  curves  gradually  to 
the  R.  and  cfimbs  sharply  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  From 
this  point  it  runs  over  three  small  humps  directfy 
toward  Mt.  Jackson,  the  rocky  cone  of  which  is  in 
view  from  eadi,  and  climbs  the  cone  by  a  «nall  gully, 
coming  out  very  soon  on  the  open  summit.  There  h 
ordinarily  no  water  on  the  path.  Tisdale  Spring  is 
about  lo  min.  (^  m.)  below  the  summit  of  Mt.  Jack- 
son on  the  path  to  the  Crawford  House. 

The  trail  from  Mt.  Jackson  to  Mt.  Webster  is  in- 
dicated by  a  sign,  which  will  be  found  on  a  ledge  S.E. 
of  and  below  the  large  cairn  on  th^  summit  of  Mt. 
Jackson.  , 

Proceeding  toward  Mt.  Clinton^  the  trail  leaves  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Jackson  by  a  line  of  cairns  running  N. 
and  descends  the  ledges  at  the  N.  end  of  the  cone  by 
the  most  obvious  route.  iDropping  into  the  scrub  it 
descends  rapidly  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  and,  bearing 
rather  to  the  R.,  comes  out  upon  a  large  meadow.  The 
devious  course  through  the  meadow  is  marked  with 
stakes  and  many  path  signs  and  arrows.  From  the 
meadow  the  trail  drops  into  the  woods  and  descends 
rapidly,  passing  a  blowdown  and  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
ledges  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hiimp  immediately  to  the 
N.  of  the  meadow.  From  this  point  there  is  ^  gi'^dual 
rise,  the  trail  continuing  through  new  thick  growth 
in  an  old  blowdown,  then  through  fine  virgin  forest 
to  the  Mizpah  Spring  Shelter  at  the  foot  of  the  S.  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Clinton.  This  is  an  A.  M.  C.  open  log  shel- 
ter accommodating  about  twelve  persons.  A  cut- 
off to  the  Crawford  Path  (2%  m.,  ij^  hrs.,  to  the 
Crawford  House)  diverges  to  the  W.  (L.  in  ascending), 
and  a  line  of  blades  runs  E.  into  Oakes  Gulf*  Continu- 
ing, the  trail  ascends  very  rapidly  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  coming  out  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  meadow 
at  the  top,  where  it  is  marked  by  cairns;  it  then  pastes 
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over  the  S.  summit*  turns  somewhat  to  the  R.  and  enters 
the  woods.  In  about  15  min.  it  emerges  into  the  open 
on  the  main  summit  and  follows  calms  and  cutting 
through  the  scrub  to  the  large  cairn  at  the  highest 
point,  where  there  is  an  A.  M.  C.  roister.  It  then 
descends  by  a  line  of  cairns  about  150  yds.  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  Crawford  Path,  which  it  joins  at  its 
highest  point  on  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Clinton,  just 
after  it  leaves  the  woods. 

Distances.  Willey  House  Station  to  the  highway 
0.3  m.;  to  the  S.  end  of  the  clifiFs  2  m.;  to  Mt.  Webster 
3  m.;  to  Mt.  Jackson  43^  m.;  to  Mizpah  Spring  Shelter 
6  m.;  to  Mt.  Clinton  6Ji  m. 

Times.  Willey  House  Statidn  to  the  highway  7 
min.;  to  the  S.  end  of  the  cliffs  i  hr.  5  mln.;  to  Mt. 
Webster  3  hrs.;  to  Mt.  Jackson  4  hrs.;  to  Mizpah 
Spring  Shelter  5  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Mt.  Clinton  5  hrs.  i^5 
niin. 

The  descent  from  Mt.  Clinton  to  Willey  Houde 
Station  can  be  hiade  in  4  hrs.,  but  more  time  is  recom- 
mended for  either  ascent  or  descent.  The  views  along 
the  cliffs  of  Mt.  Webster  are  stich  that  anyone  with  a 
normal  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  mountain 
scenery  will  add  at  least  2  hrs.  for  their  enjoyment. 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  White  Mountains  and  one 
will  do  well  to  take  the  earliest  train  to  Crawford's, 
climb  Mt.  Webster  from  there  and  spend  all  day  on  the 
cliffs,  reaching  Willey  House  Station  in  time  iot  the 
last  train  home. 
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Montalban   Ridge. 

Davis  Path.     (A.  M.  C.) 

The  Davis  Path  begins  at  Bemis,  leads  over  slopes 
of  Mt.  Crawford,  Mt.  Resolution,  Stairs  Mountain, 
Mt.  Davis,  Mt.  Isolation  and  Boott  Spur,  and  enters 
the  Crawford  Path  slightly  more  than  i  m.  frpm  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

Thb  was  the  third  bridle-path  leading  up  Mount 
Washington,  and  was  constructed  in  1844  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  Crawford  and  Fabyan  bridle- 
paths, by  Nathaniel  T.  P,  Davis,  proprietor  of  the  Mt. 
Crawford  House.  It  was  in  use  in  connection  with  hb 
hotel  until  about  1853-4,  when  he  disposed  of  a  number 
of  his  horses.  As  no  further  work  was  done  on  the  path 
it  soon  became  impassable  and  eventually  went  out 
of  existence.  In  19 10  it  was  re-opened  by  the  A.  M.  C. 
and  a  volunteer  party  (see  Appalachia  Vol.  XI I«  p. 
262).  One  of  the  party,  a  Maine  woodsman  of  Indian 
and  French  extraction,  succeeded  in  locating  the 
entire  path,  and  with  slight  exceptions  it  follows  to-day 
its  original  course.  Sections  of  it  leading  up  Mt. 
Crawford  and  Stairs  Mountain  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  performed  by  Davis. 

The  Davis  Path  is  essentially  a  wilderness  route 
with  but  few  outlooks.  There  are,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptional views;  that  from  Mt.  Davis  is  in  the  first 
rank  in  the  White  Mountains;  the  views  from  Mt. 
Isolation  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Crawford  are 
scarcely  inferior;  and  the  scenery  about  the  Giant 
Stairs  is  wild  and  unusual.  Perhaps  the  path  will 
appeal  to  the  tramper  more  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
passes  through  a  region  where  so  many  of  our  forest 
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neighbors  make  their  homes.  Bears  are  not  often 
seen,  but  deer  and  smaller  animals  are  more  numerous. 
The  bald  es^le  has  been  observed  here  a  number  of 
times,  while  this  region  is  the  nesting  ground  of  the 
northern  hairy  woodpecker  and  the  Canada  jay. 

The  Davis  Path  is  shown  on  L.  F.  Cutter's  Map  of 
the  Mount  Washington  Range  included  in  this  guide. 
Description.  Starting  from  Bemb  Station,  the 
route  follows  the  State  highway  N.,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  railroad.  At  Ve  m.  from  Bemis  Station  it  leaves 
the  highway,  follows  a  farm  road  E.  across  the  Saco 
River  on  a  bridge  (not  secure  in  1921 ;  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ford  the  river).  The  road  proceeds  E.  across 
a  field  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  turns  S.E.  At  J^ 
m.  it  turns  E.,  enters  the  woods  by  a  logging  road, 
crosses  a  dry  brook  and,  leaving  the  logging  road  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  Ji  m.  from  Bemis,  soon  enters 
the  old,  carefully  graded  bridle-path  and  begins  the 
asoent  of  the  steep  ridge  connecting  Mt.  Crawford  with 
Mt.  Hope.  It  follows  this  ridge  N.,  mounting  over 
bare  ledges  with  good  outlooks.  At  2  J^  m.  from  Bemis 
a  path  branches  to  the  L.  ji  m.  to  the  peaked  and  higher 
summit  of  Mt.  Crawford  (3,100  ft.),  from  which  there 
ie  an  exceptional  view,  well  worth  the  extra  walk. 

At  the  point  where  the  trail  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Crawford  branches  off  on  the  open  ledges,  the  Davis 
Path  turns  N.E.,  then  descends  slightly,  passes  not  far 
from  the  moist,  mossy  col  between  the  peak  and  dome 
of  Mt.  Crawford,  and  ascends  to  the  ledgy  shoulder  of 
Crawford  Dome.  From  this  shoulder,  to  the  N.W.,  is 
the  finest  view  from  the  Davis  Path  and  one  of  the  finest . 
in  the  White  Mountains.  A  branch  path  here  promises 
water,  but  leads  to  disappointment  except  when  water 
is  plentiful. 

The  main  path  continues  to  meander  to  the  N.E. 
across  the  leches,  descends  a  little,  and,  3M  n^*  from 
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Bemis,  reaches  the  Crawford^Resoliition  col  (2,950  ft.)- 

Leaving  this  col,  the  general  direction  of  the  Davis 
path  is  N.  The  U.  S.  F.  S.  trail  via  Mt.  Parker  to 
Bartlett  soon  enters  on  the  R,  The  Davis  Path  rises 
slightly  and  keeps  close  to  the  jsame  level  along^  the 
steep  W.  side  of  Mt.  Resolution.  Here  the  careful 
engineering  and  laborious  grading  done  by  Davis  are 
still  in  evidence. 

At  3.8  m.  a  branch  path  descends  to  the  L.  a  few 
rods  "to  the  A.  M.  C.  Resolution  Shelter  (2,^0  ft.), 
a  comfortable  open  camp  with  room  for  seven  persons. 
It  is  situated  on  a  small  branch  of  Sleeper  Brook. 
Ordinarily  there  is  waier,  but  in  dry  seasons  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  some  distance  down  the  bed  of  the  broc^ 
In  order  to  secure  it. 

Continuing,  the  main  path,  at  4.1  m.  from  Bemis, 
passes  juBt  below  the  col  (3,085  ft.)  between  Mt. 
Resolution  and  Stairs  Mountain.  Here  a  Forest 
Service  trail  leads  to  the  L.  down  the  valley  of  Sleeper 
Brook  to  the  Saco  River,  and  on  the  R.  the  A.  M.  C. 
path  from  Jackson  and  the;  Rocky  Brandi  joins  the 
Davis  Path,  coming  through  the  col  from  the  vaUey 
of  Stairs  Brook  (see  page  243). 

The  Davis  Path  now  veers  to  the  N.W.,  passing  W. 
of  the  precipitous  Giant  Stairs,  but  asceilding^  g^radual- 
ly  along  a  steep  mountain  side  and  then  zigzagging 
boldly  N.E.  toward  the  flat  top  of  Stairs  Mountain. 
Here  is  the  heaviest  grading,  and  here  after  ovpr  seven- 
ty-five years  the  path  would  be  passable  by  horse?. 
Shortly  before  the  path  reaches  the  top  of  the  slope«  a 
branch  path  leads  to  the  R.  a  few  steps  to  "TT^  Down- 
look,"  a  good  view-point.  At  the  head  of  the  asp^t, 
4J^  m.  from  Bemis,  a  branch  path  leads  to  the  R.  (S.E,) 
%  m.  to  the  head  of  the  Giant  Stairs  (about  3*400 it.), 
■from  which  there  is  a  fine  view.    The  scimmit  of  Stairs 
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Mountain  (3,423  ft.)  is  not  far  from  the  path,  but  there, 
is  no  view  from  it. 

The  main  path»  running  N.  from  the  above  mentioned 
junction,  leads  down  the  north  ridge  of  Stairs  Moun^ 
tain  for  about  i  m.  through  a  beautiful  forest,  then 
runs  E.  in  the  depression  (2,890  ft.)  between  Stairs 
Mountain  and  Mt.  Davis.  Here  waier  is  found  except, 
in  very  dry  times.  Turning  N.  again,  the  path  passes 
over  a  small  swell  ravaged  by  fire,  descends  into  another 
col  at  $J4  m.,  and  begins  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Davis, 
whose  successive  summits  are  strung  along  N.  and  S., 
for  2}^  m/  At  7  m.,  an  altitude  of  5,400  ft* 
having  been  reached,  the  path  winds  along  the  W.  edge 
of  a  plateau  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  just  withiil 
the  boundary  of  the  National  Forest,  with  but  little 
rise  or  fall. 

At  8H  n^  from  Bemis  the  highest  point  (3,670  ft.)  is 
attained,  just  S.W.  of  the  true  summit  of  Mt.  Davis« 
Near  this  point  a  path  leads  off  to  the  R.  to  this  summit. 
Care  must  be  used  or  this  path  will  be  missed,  as  it 
leads  from  the  Davis  Path  into  dense  forest.  This 
branch  path  rises  flteeply  for  a  short  distance,  but 
soon  emerges  on  a  bare  plateau,  the  view  from  which 
is  considered  the  finest  on  the  Montalban  Ridge.  De- 
scending lightly  and  crossing  a  narrow  defile,  the  path 
comes  out  on  the  bare  ledges  before  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Davis  (about  3,800  ft.).  The  path,  marked  by 
cairns,  leads  N.E.  to  a  spring  which  is  150  or  200  yds. 
S;  (and  a  little  £.)  of  the  summit.  The  time  required 
t^  go  from  the  Davis  Path  to  the  sununit  of  Mt.  Davis 
is  but  little  more  than  10  min.,  and  the  trip  should  never 
be  omitted  in  clear  weather. 

Returning  to  the  Davis  Path  and  continuing  toward 
Mdunt  Washington,  at  8^  m.  wattr  (not  permanent) 
m  found  beside  the  path.  At  g}4  m.  is  the  col  (3,630  ft.) 
between  Mts.  Davis  and  Isolation.     The  path  now 
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begins  to  ascend  the  latter  and  at  9H  ni.  a  branch 
path  leads  to  the  L.  a  few  rods  to  the  summit  (3,970 
ft.),  from  which  there  is  an  impressive  view  of  Mount 
Washington.  At  9%  m.  an  E.  and  W.  logging  road 
(3,740  ft.)  is  crossed  and  at  9.9  m.  the  path  goes  out 
of  the  National  Forest  into  Cutts*  Grant.  Following 
the  Forest  boundary  a  few  rods  N.  E.  from  the  path,  a 
ledge  is  gained  at  the  edge  of  the  great  Rocky  Branch 
fire  of  19 1 4,  from  which  there  is  an  impressive  and  deso- 
late view. 

Resuming  the  main  path,  at  10^  m.  a  logging  road 
leads  to  the  L.  to  the  Mount  Washington  River  r^jon, 
and  here/ at  an  altitude  of  3,820  ft.,  the  ascent  ton^rd 
Mount  Washington  is  resumed.  At  loH  ni.  a  branch 
path  leads  E.  )^  m.  to  Isolation  Shelter  (A.  M.  C.) 
(3»830  ft.).  This  is  a  comfortable  open  camp  with 
room  for  about  eight  persons.  Water  is  found  in  a 
stream  near  the  camp.  A  logging  road  leads  down 
toward   Rocky   Branch. 

The  main  path  climbs  a  S.W.  ridge,  passes  close  to 
two  minor  summits,  and  at  about  11^  m.  re-enters 
the  National  Forest.  Near  this  place  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  head- wall  of  Oakes  Gulf  with  its  cascades. 
Turning  N.E.,  the  path  reaches  the  tree  limit  (4,700  ft.) 
at  about  12  m.  from  Bemis,  and  dien  passes  a  cool 
spring,  which  unfortunately  is  not  permanent.  The 
path,  which  is  marked  by  cairns,  then  leads  across  a 
broad,  gently  sloping  lawn  and  passes  close  to  a  rocky 
summit  at  12^  m.  Here  is  a  good  view,  and  near  this 
point  the  Glen  Boulder  Trail  (A.  M.  C.)  joins  on  the  R. 

At  12^  m.  the  path  passes  just  W.  of  the  summit 
of  Boott  Spur  (5,520  ft.)  and  is  here  joined  by  the  Boott 
Spur  Trail  (A.  M.  C),  which  leads  to  the  R.  down  to 
the  U.  S.  F.  S.  Hermit  Lake  Shelter.  Turning  N.W., 
the  Davis  Path  leads  along  the  almost  level  ridges  of 
Boott  Spur  and  crosses  Bigelow  Lawn.    At  13}^  m. 
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the  Lawn  Cut-off  runs  N.  and  joins  the  Tuckerman 
Ravine  Path  at  the  head  of  Tuckerman  Ravine.  This 
branch  path  affords  the  shortest  route  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington,  but  not  the  easiest,  as  the 
branch  path  descends  about  150  ft.  and  the  Tuckerman 
Ravine  Path  is  very  steep  and  much  rougher  than  the 
Crawford  Path.  This  route,  however,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  perennial  spring  of  cold  water  beside 
the  Tuckerman  Ravine  Path.  A  lew  rods  further  on 
the  Camel  Trail  to  the  Lakes-of-the-Clouds  riut  di- 
verges to  the  west  (L.). 

The  Davis  Path,  at  13^^  m.  from  Bemis,  joins 
and  follows  the  original  location  of  the  Crawford 
Bridle-Path  (just  beyond  which  point  the  Tuckerman 
Crossover  crosses)  and  in  about  }^  m.  enters  the  present 
location  of  the  Crawford  Path,  which  affords  an  easier 
but  waterless*  route  to  the  summit. 

Distances.  From  Bemis  Station  to  branch  path 
to  Crawford  Peak  2H  ni.;  to  Crawford  Peak  2?^  m.; 
to  Crawford- Resolution  col  3}^  m.;  to  Resolution  Shel- 
ter ^%  m.;  to  path  to  Jackson  at  Stairs  col  4.1  m.; 
to  branch  path  to  head  of  Giant  Stairs  4)^  m.;  to  head 
of  Stairs  4.7  m.;  to  Stairs- Davis  col  53^  m.;  to  spring 
beside  path  on  Mt.  Davis  8Ji  m.;  to  Davis-Isolation 
col  9K  m*;  to  Mt.  Isolation  9?^  m.;  to  col  between 
Isolation  and  Washington  loj^  m.;  to  Isolation  Shelter 
10?^  m.;  to  Glen  Boulder  Trail  12K  m*!  to  Boott 
Spur  12  J^  m.;  to  trail  to  Tuckerman  Ravine  Path 
13  J^  m.;  to  Crawford  Path  14 J^  m.;  to  A.  M.  C.  Hut 
at  Lakes-of-the-CIouds  via  Camel  Trail  14  m.;  to 
summit  of  Mt.  Washington  via  Tuckerman  Ravine 
Path  14H  m.;  to  summit  via  Crawford  Path  15  m. 


*There  is  said  to  be  a  spring  near  the  jtmction  of  the  Davit 
and  Crawford  Paths. 
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Altitudes.  Bemis  Station  i^ooo  ft.;  branch  patll 
to  GrawCord  Peak  2,886  ft.j  Crawford  Peak  3,10a  ft.; 
Crawford-Resolution  col  2,950  ft.;  Resolution  Shelter 
2,940  ft.;  path  to  Jackson  at  Stairs  col  3,085  ft.;  path 
to  head  of  Giant  Stairs  3,380  ft.;  head  of  Stairs  3,400 
ft.;  Stairs- Davis  col  2,890  ft.;  spring  beside  path  on  Mt. 
Davis  3,560  ft.;  Davis- Isolation  col  3,630  ft.;  Mt. 
Isolation  3,970  ft.;  col  between  Isolation  and  Washing- 
ton 3,740  ft.;  Isolation  Shelter  3,830  ft.;  Boott  Spur 
5,520  ft.;  summit  of  Mount  Wadiington  6,293  ft. 

U.  S.  F.  S.  Trail  from  Bartlett  to  Davis  Path.* 

Commencing  at  the  Bartlett  post  office,  follow  the 
road  north  (River  Street)  across  the  iron  bridge  over 
Saco  River,  J^  m.  The  sign  at  the  commencement  of 
the  trail  will  be  seen  at  the  pasture  bars.  Follow  the 
wood  road,  keeping  to  the  right  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  hijl  to  Bartlett  View  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
(If  preferred,  a  detour  can  be  made  to  visit  the  cave  on 
Cave  Mt.  by  bearing  to  the  left  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  where  the  "Trail"  sign  for  the  Bartlett- Davis 
Path  indicates  a  turn  to  the  right.  On  leaving  the 
cave,  follow  across  the  open  pasture  to  the  trail.) 
From  Bartlett  View  follow  the  path  through  the  woods. 
A  brook  is  crossed  presently  and  shortly  again.  This 
is  the  last  sure  water  on  the  trail.  Follow  the  path  as 
indicated  by  the  signs  to  the  foot  of  Oak  Ridge.  Here 
the  path  swings  to  the  R.  and  ascends  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  where  a  view  of  Mt.  Parker  is  obtained  from 
an  open  ledge.  The  path  now  descends  into  a  depres- 
sion between  Oak  Ridge  and  Mt.  Parker.  Here  it 
joins  the  old  and  disused  trail  from  Mt.  Langdon  to 
Mt.  Parker.    This  path  is  followed  up  a  sharp  incline 

'The  Committee  has  been  informed  that  this  trail  has  been  part- 
ly relocated.  Its  present  condition  is  uncertain  and  its  use  is  not 
recommended. 
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to  an  open  ledge  at  the  base  of  the  Mt.  Parker  cone. 
The  old  trail  is  left  here  and  the  path  bears  to  the 
right  through  open  hardvrobds,  slabbing  the  eastern 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  and  ascending  to  an  open 
ledge  from  which  there  is  k  fine  view.    The  rest  of  the 
ascent  to  the  summit  is  more  gradual.    The  path  leads 
through  dense  soft  wood  growth  and  open  birch  grov^. 
On  th^  summit  is  a  register.     From  th^  summit  the 
path  follows  in  general  the  line  of  tl^e  ridge.    Some  of 
the  "humps"  are  crossed  and  others  are  skirted  by 
way  of  the  open  birch  groves.    About  a  mile  fiom  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Parker  is  a  water  hole  or  small  pond 
which  is  dry  only  in  the  hottest  weather.    From  here 
the  path  proceeds   along    the    Coos-Carroll    County 
.  boundary  line  to  a  corner  on  a  ledge.    From  this  point 
it  bears  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  the  union  of  the 
ridge  with  a  spiir  of  Mt.  Resolution.     Bearing  still 
mpfeto  the  left  it  slabs  the  face  of  the  spur  and  then 
to  the  right  slabs  around  th^  southern  face  of  Mt. 
Resolution.    The  path  now  descends  to  its  union  with 
the  Davis  Path  a  little,  north  of  the  Crawford- Resolu- 
tion Col. 

Distances.  Bartlett  P.  O.  to  pasfetire!bairi  o-5irli.; 
to  Bartlett  View  i  m.;  to  sjnmmit  Mt,  Parser  4,2!  m.; 
to  Dayis  Path  6^75  01.  <:        , 

.  Times,    Bartlett  P.  0.  to  sumaiut  Mt,  Farjcer  3 
hrs«  15  pin.;  to  Davis  Path  5  hrs. 

Elevations.  Bartlett  P.  O.  680  ft.;  Bartl^tft  Yi^w 
loio  ft.;  Summit  of  Mt.  Parker  3,110  ft.;  Junction 
with  Davis  Path  3,130  ft.  '  ''  '     '  '  * 
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Jackson    ancj    Vicinity. 

Jackson  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ellis  and 
Wildcat   Rivers,   the  former  flowing  from   Pinkham 
Notch  and  the  latter  from  Carter  Notch,  both  north 
of  the  town.     It  is  closely  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  moderate  height,  nearly  all  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, and  nearly  all  may  be  ascended  by  good  paths. 
Eagle,  Spruce,  Black,  Thorn,  Doublehead  and  Iron 
Mountains  are  close  at  hand,  while  Carter  Notch,  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  Mount  Washington  and 
the  Montalban  Ridge  are  easily  accessible.    Jackson 
is  within  three  miles  of  Glen  Station  on  the  Maine 
Central  R.R.  and  the  State  road  passes  through  it,  so 
that  more  distant  parts  of  the  mountains  can  readily 
be  reached  by  automobile  or  train.    There  are  several 
good  hotels!    It  is  therefore  a  favorite  tramping  centre. 

Jackson  Falls. 

Jackson  Falls,  on  the  Wildcat  River  just  above  the 
village,  are  a  picturesque  succession  of  Cataracts  of 
g^at  beauty  and  are  piarticularly  accedsible, '  as  the 
Carter  Notch  road  passes  along'  their  entire  length  on 
the  W. 

Glen  Ellis  Falls. 

These  falls,  on  the  Ellis  River,  are  S}4  ni.  N.  of 
Jackson.  The  path  to  the  falls  leaves  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pinkham  Notch  road,  is  marked  by  a  prominent  sign, 
and  is  about  }i  m.  in  length,  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
main  fall.    Steep  wooden  stairs  descend  to  the  foot. 
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The  main  fall  is  about  70  ft.  in  height » and  below  it  are 
several  pools  and  smaller  falls  of  great  beauty. 

Goodrich  Falls. 

These  falb  are  on  the  Ellis  River,  close  to  the  point 
where  the  State  road  crosses  the  covered  bridge  about 
I J^  m.  S.  of  the  village.  They  are  easily  reached  from 
the  hjad.  Their  beauty  has  been  greatly  marred  by 
the  construction  of  the  electric  power-house,  but 
they  are  still  imposing. 

Winniweta  Falls. 

Winniweta  Falls  are  ^tuated  on  Miles  Brook,  a 
westerly  branch  of  Ellis  River,  3.6  m.  N*  of  Jackson. 
The  path  leaves  the  State  road  by  a  rough  cart-path- 
which  branches  off  on  the  W.  side  of  the  road  at  the 
1 2 1st  mile-post  and  •  immediately  crosses  the  river. 
The  bridge  is  gone  and  the  river  should  be  forded  at 
the  most  convenient  place.  Leave  the  logging-road 
(which  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  stream)  just  beyond  the 
second  fence,  0.8  m.  from  the  State  road. 

Black  Mountain* 

Black  Mountain  is  a  long  ridge  N.E.  of  Jackson  be- 
tween the  Wildcat  River  and  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Saco.  It  lies  south  of  Carter  Dome  and  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  Perkins  Notch.  There  are  at  least 
seven  summits.  The  most  northerly  is  the  highest 
(3,312  ft.),  but  being  densely  wooded  and  covered  with 
slash  and  blow-downs  is  rarely  visited.  The  "KnoU** 
(2,010  ft.),  the  most  southerly  summit  and  the  only  one 
not  wooded,  is  easily  climbed  from  the  highway  south 
of  it  and  affords  a  very  interesting  view.  The  Davis 
Memorial  Observatory,  built  in  1913  by  friends  of. 
Walter  Rockwood  Davis,  occupies  one  of  the  middle 
peaks  (2,735  ft.).      The  Davis  Reservation  comprises 
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30  acres  including  the  peak,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
A.  M.  C.    On  both  sides  of  this  peak  ar^  esteosive 
pastures  which  enable  it  to  be  reached  with  ease.    That 
on  the  west  is  commonly  called  the  *^Lbng  Pasture* **'' 
Th6  b^est  views  and  the  easiiest  grades  are  obtained  by 
going  up  the  east  side  and  down  the  west 4   A  n0w  trail. 
aioRg  the  ridge  from  the  southern  end  of  jthe  moufttain  > 
to. the  coi  south  of  the  Observatory  was  completed  iff  • 
1915-  » 

Route  via  East  Pasture. 

Leave  Jackson  by  the  road  on  the-  E.  -  bank  of  the 
Wildcat  River  at  the  Jackson  Falls  House.  Inab^t 
I. m.  bear  to  the  R.  at  the  fork  and  again  keelp  to  the 
R.  wjhere  the  road  comes  in  from  the  L*  about  ^  m. 
further  on»  A, short  distance  beyond  this  point  turn, 
to  the  L*  into  Black  Mountain  road*,  marked  by  a  sign. 
This  point  is  H  "^  beyond  a  white  schoolhouse  (on 
the.  L.)  and  just  before  the  road  (which  continues  as 
th^  Dundee  road)  crosses  a  bridge  over  Great  Brook. 
The  Black  Mountain  road  id  passable  for  vehicles  for 
another  mile  (as  far  as  Walter  Fernald's),  where  a  sign 
will  be  found  on  the  R.  It  then  becomes  a  grassy  lahe> 
and  in  ^  m.  pass^  a  celkir-hok  on  the  Li,  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  old  Willey  farmhouse.  There  is  a  mag<' 
mficent  ^ew  here*  Cbntintte  up  the  old  roadway, 
avoiding  all  logging  roads  which  branch  off  to  the  R. 
The  attractive  old  roadway  continues,  rising  and  falling 
in  grade,  and  crosses  a  brook  at  Skunk  Hollow.  Good 
waiSer  n^y  be  obtained  just  beyond  the  brook  on  a  bank 
at'  the  h,  Th^  toad  finally  comes  out  into  a  large  open 
pasture,  across  which  it  dan  easily  be  followed;  -Soon,  • 
howiever^  while  still  in  the  pasture,  the  tower  comes  into 
view  6n  the  L.  (N.Wi).  It  will  be  seen  that  only  the  top 
of  the  sumhiit  bearing  it  is  wooded;  thata  wooded  ridge 
mns'down  to  the  R.,  and  that  runnSng  toward  this  ridge 
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is  a  hollow,  while  to  the  L.  (S.)  of  the  summit  th6  pas- 
ture tuns  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Wakf  will  be 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  und^  a  large  yellow 
birbh.  Bearing  to  the  L.  and  up  hill  from  this  point 
an  observation  seat  will  be  found  at  the  edge  of  the 
thick  woods,  and  near  it  the  short  path  leading  to  the 
Observatory.^ 

The  descent  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  or  better, 
by  the  West  or  Lcmg  Pasture.  If  the  latter  route  is 
chosen,  retrace  the  above-mentioned  path  from  the 
Observatory  to  the  pasture.  Here  at  a  sign  (A.  M.  C. 
Path*— Arrow  Right)  turn  sharp  R.  (W.)  and  go  through 
the  open  growth  of  the  col  S:  of  the  Observatory  sum- 
liiitv  Cross  over  the  col  and  descend  into  the  top  of 
Long  Pasture.  .  A  large  8p^  boulder  near  the  top  af- 
fords an  excetient  view.  From  here  it  will  be  seen  that 
Ixmg  Pasture  is  rapidly  growing  u|>  with  ialders,)  being 
complttdy  choked  by  them  about  a  third  of  the,wafy 
down.  They  are  best  avoided  by  going  throUgh  the 
tongue  of  woods  which  juts  into  the  pas<iure  frotm  the 
•  N.  at  this  point.  A  rough  path  marked  by  blasts  helps 
to  conduct  one  through  this  section.  Having  passed 
through  the  woods  and  into  the  lower  section  of  the 
'  pasture},  keep  on  down,  bearing  slightly  to  the  S.^  ;until 
the  grass-groWn  bed  of  an  old  graded  road  is  .found. 
Turn  to  the  L.  and  follow  this  out  over  a  stile  and  acrote 
a  bridge  to  the  Carter  Notch  road,  which  is  followed 
to  the  L;  to  Jackson.  1 

Distances.  Jackson  Falls  House  to  junction  of 
qid  Black  Mountain  road  i^m.;  to  Ferjiald's  2j^  m«.; 
to  Observatory  4H  ^-J  to  top  of  Long  Pasture  4J«i  m. 
to  Carter  Notch  road  6Ji  m.;  to  Jackson  10  m. 

TiVES.  Jackson  to  Black  Mountain  road  l  hr. .  15 
tttin-V to  Observatory  3  his.;  to  top^of,  Long;  P^^UJe 
-3  hrs.  15  man.(  to  Carter  Notch  road  4  hrs*  15  miOf; 
to  Jackson  6  hrs. 
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Route  vi9  West  or  Long  Pasture. 

The  West  Pasture  is  separated  from  the  Carter  Notch 
road  by  a  deep  valley  containing  the  Wildcat  River. 
From  Jaclcson  take  the  Carter  Notch  road.  In  about 
4  m.  take  the  first  road  to  the  R.  just  beyond  the  white 
schoolhouse,  the  junction  being  marked  by  a  sign. 
This  road  crosses  the  Wildcat  River  on  a  bridge,  goes 
around  a  gravel  bank,  bearing  to  the  N.  over  a  stile,  and 
then  through  bars  into  the  pasture.  Weler  will  be 
found  in  the  woods  before  the  open  field  is  reach^, 
and  no  more  can  be  depended  on  above  this  point. 
There  is  no  path  up  through  the  pasture,  but  the  ob- 
jective point  is  its  topmost  comer  and  the  summit 
bejrond,  due  £.  from  where  the  road  comes  into  the 
open  pasture.  The  pasture  is  rapidly  filling  with  alders 
io  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascend  at  random, 
and  there  is  no  definite  trail.  To  avoid  the  aklers, 
keep  in  the  roadway  until  it  can  be  seen  that  one  is 
past  the  alders  and  has  clear  going  to  a  tongue  of 
woods  about  half-way  up  the  pasture.  Then  strike 
straight  up  through  the  woods,  keeping  far  enough  to 
the  L.  to  avoid  the  alders,  into  the  open  pasture  abdve. 
The  uppermost  corner  of  the  pasture  being  attained, 
keep  on  over  the  col,  through  sparse  second  growth 
to  the  open  pasture  on  the  E.  side.  Here  turn  to  the 
L.  and  keep  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  until  the  seat 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  path  to  the  Observatory  is 
found  (see  p.  229),  and  follow  the  path  to  the  summit. 

The  descent  may  be  made  by  the  same  route,  or 
better,  by  the  E.  pasture.  If  the  latter  route  is  chosen, 
follow  the  path  from  the  Observatory  back  to  the  seat 
at  the  edge  of  the  pasture  and  continue  down  hill  nntil 
the  grass-grown  bed  of  the  old  road  is  found.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  this  road,  it  can  be  recognized  by  its 
proximity  to  the  cellar-hole  of  an  old  house.  Water 
is  found  in  a  hollow  under  a  large  yelk>w  birch  at  thfe 
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bottom  of  the  steep  slope  between  the  woods  and  the 
road.  Follow  the  road  out  to  the  R.  (SO  and  return 
by  the  h^hway  to  Jackson. 

Distances.  Jackson  to  junction  of  Carter  N6tch 
road  and  road  to  pasture  3M  m*;  to  top  of  pasture  5)^ 
m.;  to  Observatory  5}^  m.;  to  junction  of  Dundee 
and  Black  Mountaih  roads  8^  m.t  to  Jackson  10  m. 

Times.  Jackson  to  pasture  road  2  hrs.;  to  top  of 
Lon^  Pasture  3}^  hrs.;  to  Observatory  4  hrs.;  to  Dun- 
dee road  5  hrs.;  to  Jackson  6  hrs. 

The  easiest  way  to  reach  Black  Mountain  Obser- 
vatory is  to  drive  to  Walter  Fernald*s  on  the  Black 
Mountain  road  and  walk  from  there,  returning  the 
same  way.  With  a  buckboard  or  light  carriage  it  is 
possible  to  drive  even  to  the  large  pasture  below  the 
Observatory.  The  walking  distance  from  Fernald's 
is  only  about  ij^  m.  each  way,  and  the  time  is  about 
I J^  hrs. — say,  4  hrs.  for  the  round  trip,  including  time 
for  enjoyment  of  the  view. 

Hie  Knoll. 

The  Knoll  (2,010  ft.)  is  the  bare,  sharp  peak  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Black  Mountain.  It  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  the  Five-Mile  road  at  the  top  of  the  long 
hill  above  Wilson  cottage  near  the  Overlook  cottage, 
1.6  m.  from  the  village.  Here  a  sign  reading  "To  th^ 
Knoll,  Follow  the  Fence"  points  the  way  up  a  cowpath 
into  a  rocky  pasture.  Before  ^reaching  the  barbed  wire 
fence  the  stone  wall  should  be  crossed  and  followed  to 
a  pair  of  bars.  From  there  one  can  make  his  own  way 
•  to  the  top  of  the  Knoll,  though  it  will  be  found  easier 
to  bear  to  the  R.    There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  top. 

Path  from  the  Knoll  to  the  Observatory,. 

From  the  Knoll  a  path  bears  to  the  N.W., 
indicated    by   cairns   and   rags  until    it   enters   the 
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woods,  where  rags  only  are  used.  The  path  con- 
tinues along  the  W.  side  of  the  mountain,  gradually 
ascending  until  it  joins  the  direct  path  from  below  via 
the  Chesley  pasture.  From  this  point  the  grade  is 
s^eq^er,  finally  becoming  qt^ite  sharp  just  beforp  reach* 
ing  the  ledge,  with  a  wide  view  immediatdy  below  the 
summit  of  the  second  peak  (2*585  ftO*  Tiie  path  then 
goes  over  the  secon4  peak,  descending  slightly  into  a 
section  badly  slashed  by  lumbering.  It  then  slabs  the 
side  of  the  third  peak,  finally  coming  into  an  old  lumber 
road  leading  out  to  the  East  Pasture,  from  which  the 
Observatory  can  be  reached  by  ]the  route  described  on 
page  228. 

Over  the  Rldftd  (Directly  from  Pfve-Mile  Road). 

Leave  the  Five-Mile  road  as  if  going  to  the  Knoll, 
but  at  a  sign  reading  "To  the  Observatory  direct"  turn 
to  the  L.  and  follow  cairns  into  the  woods,  where  rags 
and  blazes  indicate  the  way.  After  about  Ji  m.  the 
path  crosses  Chesley  pasture,  where  a  fine  view  of 
Mount  Washington  and  its  southern  ridge  is  Cbtained; 
Continue  on  into  the  wood?  in  a  N.  durection,  at  first  by 
easy  grade,  but  gradually  growing  steeper  iintil  a,  junc- 
tion is  made  with  the  path  coming  from  the  Knoll. 

.Distances:  via  Knoll.  Village  to  path  1..6  m.; 
to  Knoll  2.4  m.;  to  junction  with  direct,  path  to  Ob- 
servatory 2.9  m.;  to  second  peak  3^1  m.;  to  pasture 
3,5,  m.;  to  Observatory  44  m. 

Via  direct  path.  Village  to  path  i  .6  m. ;  to  junction 
with  Knoll  path  2.8  m.;  tp  Observatory  4.3  m. 

Times,  Road  to  Knoll  H  hra.;  to  second  peak  i^ 
hrs.;  to  Observatory  2ji  hrs. 


Mt.  Doublehead. 


.1 


This  mountain  bore  its  present  name  as  early  aS  1784, 
when  it  appeared  on  Dr.  Belknap's  sketch  map.     Itf 
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lies  northeast  from  Jackson  and  is  easily  recogniied 
by  its  characteristic  twin  peaks.  From  the  State  road 
in  North  Conway  only  the  south  peak  is  visible,  ap- 
pearing as  a  striking  truncated  cone.  The  north  peak 
has  an  altitude  of  3,056  ft.  and  is  wooded  to  the  top. 
The  'sdiith'  peak"  is  2,935  ft.  and  has  several  bare  ledgcfe 
on  the  top,  which  is  divided  into  three  minor  humps 
in  an  east  and  west  line. 

The  otd  path  has  been  reopened.  It  leaves  the 
Dundee  Road  at  the  second  bars  beyond  the  house 
with  the  outside  chimney  and  follows  white  rags 
across  the  alder-dotted  pasture,  soon  turning  L. 
A -wood-road  (built  in  1920- '21)  continues  in  approx- 
imately the  location  of  the  old  path.  At  the  last 
sign  of  chopping  the  old  path  can  again  be  found 
if  carefully  sought  for,  and  in  a  short  distance  it  leads 
into  the  logged  area,  where  sections  of  it  have  been 
completely  obliterated.  Blazes  and  white  rags  mark 
the  location  of  the  old  trail  and  the  points  where  id 
leaves  the  m&w  logging  roads.  These  marks  should 
therefore  be  carefully  foilowed.  The  logging  ceases  a 
short  distance  below. the  point  where  the  trail  forks  to 
the  two  peaks  and  the  upper  portion  is  still  in  good 
condition. 

There  were  formerly  trails  to  both  peaks,  and  from; 
peak  to  peak  across  the  col,  but  the  paths  to  the  north 
peak  should  now  be  used  only  by  those  experienced  in 
following  old  trails.  The  north  peak  is  wooded  and  the 
tripod  which  formerly  enabled  one  to  overlook  the  trees 
is  in  ruins,  so  that  the  only  view  is  from  the  ledges  on 
the  E.  side.  Hence  the  south  peak  is  the  better  one  to 
visit.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  the  R.  path  at  th^  fork 
ascending  the  south  peak,  then  descend  to  the  col,  visft- 
ing  the  tibtih  peak  if  desired,  and  returning  directly' 
down  the  piath  from  the  cd.  The  col  contains  a  re- 
nnarkable  grofwth  of  old  gnarled  birches. 
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Distances.  Jackson  to  path  2^  m.;  tq  spring 
3  m.;  to  junction  of  N.  and  S.  trails  ^14  n^;  to  north 
peak  3^  m.;  to  south  peak  (direct)  3^^  m.  From 
north  peak  to  south  peak  across  the  c<^  ^  m. 

Mountain  Pond  and  Chatham.    (U.  S.  F.  S.  Trail.) 

This  pond  is  a  pretty  crescent-shaped  body  of  water 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  overlooked  by  low  mountains, — Mt.  Shaw 
to  the  south  and  the  spurs  of  Baldface  Range  to  the 
north.  There  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Mt.  Doublehead 
and  of  the  peaks  of  Baldface  from  the  water. 

The  route  to  be  described,  besides  giving  access  to 
the  pond,  offers  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  going 
on  foot  from  Jackson  or  Lower  Bartlett  to  Chatham  or 
North  Chatham.  The  E^st  Branch  lumber  R.  R.  has 
been  abandoned  and  the  rails  removed  as  have  also 
the  ties  in  the  lower  section.  All  of  the  district  crossed 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  Hence  further 
changes  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

From  Jackson  take  the  Dundee  Road  for  about  5  >m. 
Here,  nearly  opposite  Dinsmore's  (a  large  white  house 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  road),  turn  L.  into  a  road  running 
E.  from  Dundee  and  follow  it  i  m.  to  its  end,  past 
the  Panno  house  and  barn,  across  the  little  brook,  final- 
ly turning  R.  down  hill  to  the  old  railroad  bed.  Pan- 
no's  may  be  reached  by  auto. 

For  those  coming  from  Jackson  on  foot  there  is  a 
short  cut.  Follow  the  Dundee  Road  as  above  to  the 
Batcheller  house,  which  is  the  first  after  dropping  down 
from  the  divide  between  Tin  Mt.  and  Doublehead. 
Leave  the  road  at  the  first  gap  in  the  woods,  qn  the  L, 
(E.)  after  passing  the  house.  Crossing  the  barbed 
wire  fence,  the  old  wood-road  can  be  foUowed  about 
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I  m.,  bearing  L.  in  doubtful  places,  to  the  branch  road 
mentioned  above.  Turn  L.  on  this  road  and  follow  it 
to  its  end  at  the  railroad  bed.  The  E.  end  of  this  cut- 
off was  damaged  by  logging  and  fire  in  1919,  but  can 
still  be  followed  in  this  direction. 

Having  reached  the  old  R.R.  turn  L.  and  follow  it 
lip  about  54  m.  to  the  ruins  of  Camp  10,  where  the  U. 
S.  F.  S.  trail  leaves.  There  is  no  sign  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trail  is  obscure,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
confusing  log-roads.  After  passing  several  partialfy 
'  ruined  camp  buildings,  a  small  building  will  be  reached 
on  the  L.  of  the  road-bed,  occupied  (perhaps  tempor- 
arily) by  the  U,  S.  F.  S.  ranger.  Some  200  feet  be5rond, 
on  the  R.,  is  a  shed,  dose  by  which  the  trail  will  be 
found.  There  is  no  sign  (Feb.  1922).  The  trail  here 
leaves  the  railroad  bed  (which  continues  up  the  East 
Branch),  following  the  main  log-road  up  Slippery 
Brook,  which  it  ctDsses  and.  recrosses.  Finally,  after 
a  long  distance  db  the  N.  bank,  a  sign,  "Mountain 
Pbnd,"  Indicates  the  old  trail,  where  it  crossed  the 
brook  for  the  last  time.  Soon  the  outlet  of  the  pond  is 
mossed  on  a  fallen  log,  then  an  abandoned  log  cabin  is 
passed  ;on  the  L.,  and  finally  the  water  can  be  seen 
through  the  trees  on  the  R.  The  path  follows  the  N. 
shore  through  a  camping  site,  finally  reaching  a  spring 
on  the  L.     The  pond  water  is  unfit  for  drinking. 

From  Lower  Bartlett  it  is  possible  to  drive  to  the 
end  ei  the  road  branching  E.  from  Dinsmore's  in 
Dundee,  as  above  described.  Personis  walking  all  the 
way  will  find  it  better  to  follow  the  R.R.  bed,  which 
crosses  the  state  road  just  S.  of  where  the  Dundee  Road 
branches  off,  for  about  4  m.  to  Camp  10,  where  the 
U.  S.  F.  S.  trail  starts. 

To  go  to  Chatham  from  the  Pond  continue  along 
the  trail  past  the  spring.  When  the  first  pasture  is 
reacl^  a  bit  of  stone  wall  will  be  seen  at  its  iurth&r 
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(lower)  side.  The  trail  lies  just  to  the  L.  of  it^  ;Bl^zes 
and  cairns  mark  the  way  across  pther  fields  tp  a  la,ne 
at  their  foot.  Here  turn  L..  for  a  short  distance  to.tl?e 
highway  at  an  abandoned  house,  and  follow,  the  rQa,Ql 
E.  (R.)  to  Chatham..  ,     . 

For  reverse  route  see  Chatham. section. 
.  Distances.    From  Jacksojj  to  the  cut-off  on  the 
Dundee  Road  4.2  m.;  to  R.R.  5.2  m,;  to  MouQtain 
Pond  outlet  7.8  m.;  to  camp  site  8^8  m.;  to.Cjhath^pi 
13  rtu    From  Lower  Bartlett:  about  2  jn.  l^ss.  , 

Times.  To  cut-off  2  hi^s.;  to  lumber  R,R.  2  fers,  3^0 
min.;  to  pond  outlet  3  hr&/45  min,;  to  canip  sfte  4  hrs. 
15  min. ;  to  Chatham  6  hrs.  ,    , , ,     • 

Thorn  ami  Tin  Mountains. 

These  mountains  comprise  the  three  low  summits 
«ast  of  Jackson  village.  The  most  northerly  is.  Tin 
Mountain  (2,025  ft.).  The  intermediate  sumndt 
;(i,9io  ft.)  is  sometimes  called  Middle  Mountain*  but 
is  generally  considered  part  of  Thorn  Mountain*  The 
southerly  summit  is  Thorn  Mountain  (2,265  >(U). 
Thorn  Hill  (1440  ft.)  lies  southwest  from  Tiiom 
Mountain  across  a  shallow  valley  through  which 
passes  the  Thorn  Hill  road.  There  are  two  piiths  to 
the  summit  of  Thorn  Mountain,  one  from  Thorn  Hill 
road  and  the  other  from  Thorn  Mountain  Pajfk.  The 
Dundee  Drive  extends  around  the  basie  of  the  little 
group  of  mountains  and  should  be  taken  from  the 
south,  as  one  then  laces  the  ledges  on  Mt.  Doublehead 
as  Well  as  the  views  of  the  Mount  Washington  Range. 

Both  path^  end  on  a  ledge  which,  although  not  the 
summit,  affords  a  view  to  the  W.  and  N.  The  summit, 
marked  by  a  large  cairn,  is  a  short  distance  £.of:  this 
ledge.  Still  further  on  to  the  S.  £«  a  little  cleared  spade 
affords  a  good  view  of  Mt.  Kearsarge  arid  North  Con- 
way. No  water  can  be  depended  on  after  leaving  the 
occupied  houses  on  either  of  the  two  roads.    The  ascsent 
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from. Thorn  Mountain  Park  and  the  descent  by  the 

ptath.  to  the  Thorn  Hill  road  make  an  interesting  round 

trifi.    The  tia  mines  may  be  visited  during  the  ascent 

(seepu^aQ). 

Thora  Mountain  ris  Tilom  Hill  Road. 

This  is  the  shortest  way  from  the  village.  Ascend 
the  Thora  Hill  road  to  Mrs.  Bedelle's  house  with  its 
pibCuces^ue  piOplars.  Turn  to  the  L.  into  a  driveway 
just  above  the  house  and  from  the  driveway  the  path 
(marked  by  a, sign)  leaves  on  the  R.  Care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  take  the  path  to  Thorn  Mountain  Park, 
whidk  branches  to  the  L.  After  ascending  at  a  moder- 
ate grade  through  young  trees  and  bushes  it  passes  an 
old  birch  tree.  The  path  here  enters  the  spruces  and  as- 
cends oiqre  sharply,  especially  near  the  summit. , 
There  is  no  water. 

In  descending,  the  path  will  be  found  just  N.  of  the 
ledges  on  the  W.  side  of  the  summit. 

DiSTA^ES.  Jackson  to  foot  of  the  path  J^  m.;  to 
sutnmit  i  J^  m. 

Time.    JacksOn  to  summit  2  hrs. 

Thorn  Mountain  via  Tliom  Mountain  Park. 

The  old  Thorn  Mountain  road  branches  off  from  the 
E.  side  of  the  road  (R.  in  ascending)  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Wildcat  River  about  }/i  m.  above  the  Jackson  Falls 
House.  The  newer  and  more  direct  road  leaves  the 
main  village  road  about  200  yds.  S.  of  the  same  hotel. 
This  latter  road  zigzags  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  joins  the  other  road  at  Thorn  Mountain  Park. 
Continuing  up  from  the  junction,  the  road  leads  to 
the  saddle  between  Thorn  Mountain  and  the  middle 
summitj  ending  at  the  ruins  of  an  old  farmhouse. 
Before  reaching  the  latter  there  is  a  large  boulder  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  road,  which  shows  two  rather 
remarkable  profiles,  the  one  on  the  south  side 
bearing  a  marked  restmblaRce  to  the  Father  of  his 
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Country.  At  the  farmhouse  keep  straight  on  in  a 
S.S.  direction  across  the  field  and  through  the  bars 
into  an  overgrown  pasture,  where  the  cairna  marking 
the  path  will  be  readily  seen.  Water  can  usually  be 
found  in  a  spring  just  beyond  this  fence,  3ofaet  to  the 
R.  of  the  path,  hidden  in  a  rank  growth  of  grass.  There 
is  no  water  higher  up.  The  path  swings  somewhat 
to  the  R.  and  enters  the  denser  woods,  ttwough  which 
it  is  unmistakable  to  the  summit. 

In  descending,  the  path  will  be  found  just  N.  of  the 
main  summit  let^s. 

DisTANCBS.  Jaclcson  to  end  of  road  3  m.;  toBammit 
2.6  m. 

Tmb.    Jackson  to  summit  3)^  hrs. 

Path  trom  Thora  Mountain' Park  to  Thorn  Hill  Road. 

This  pretty  path,  sometimes  called  the  Birch  Path 
or  Ridge  Path,  skirting  the  slopes  of  Middle  and  Thorn 
Mountains,  makes  a  convenient  short-cut  for  those 
wishing  to  visit  the  two  points  in  a  half<day  trip  with- 
out going  over  the  summit  of  Thorn  Mountain.  The 
Thorn  Mountain  Park  terminus  lies  5.  from  the  French 
cottage  and  begins  as  an  old  overgrown  road.  To  reach 
it  in  ascending,  leave  the  Thorn  Mountain  road  at  the 
first  roadway  on  the  R.  after  passing  the  two  Goff 
houses. 

he  Thorn  Hill  road  should  leave 
>ve  the  cottage  by  the  poplars, 
>ntinuing  to  a  sign  pointing  the 
in  Park.  Care  should  be  taken 
fountain  path,  which  is  near  by. 
{via  old  road)  to  path  1.7  m.; 
m.;  to  village  3J^m. 
TlQ  Mounuln. 

There  is  no  path  up  Tin  Mountdin.  Its  suinmit 
can  easily  be  reached  from  the  Thorn  Mouatftin  road, 
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but  it  is  wooded  and  no  view  can  be  obtained.  The 
chief  objects  of  interest  on  the  mountain  are  the  old 
tin  mines,  which  are  in  the  pastures  on  the  S.W.  side 
and  can  be  located  by  the  dumps  of  rocks  visible  from 
the  road.  There  are  several  tunnels  30  ft.  or  more  long 
and  several  shafts  full  of  water.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
discovery  of  tin  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  this 
place.  The  Dundee  road  on  the  E.  of  the  mountain  can 
be  reached  by  a  logging  road  which  passes  through  the 
notch  (sometimes  called  Tin  Mountain  Col)  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Irpn  Mountain. 

Iron  Mountain  {2,725  ft.)  lies  S.W,  of  Jackson  be- 
twe^i  the  EIHs  and  Rocky  Branch  Rivers.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive monntdiii  covered  Hvith  second  growth,  including 
many  fihe  cake.  There  are  several  summits  and  long 
ledgy  ridgeSf  itbe  most  prominent  of  which  runs  a  little 

.  north  of  ea^t  and  ends  in  the  conspicuous  cliff  called 
Iron  Bliiff ,  or,  from  its  shape  as  seen  from  the  near-by 
pastures^ Duck's  Head  (1,305  ft.).  The  mountain  is 
said  to  contain  valuable  deposits  of  iron.  The  aban- 
doned fliines  -are  located  on  the  Jericho  side.  There 
are  three  paths  to  the  summit. 
Iron  Mountalii  via  Hayes*  Farm. 

<  Th«  Iron  Mountain  road  leaves  on  the  W»  side  of  the 
highway  near  the  golf  links  just  S.  of  the  iron  bridge 

■  in  Jacfcsoh.  It  is  steep  and  rough,  hardly  passable  now 
for  vehicles  in  its  upper  section.  The  road  affords  fine 
views  to  the  N.  and  E.,  ahd  from  the  old  Hayes  farm, 
now  owned  by  summer  residentsi  there  is  a  grand  out- 

-  took  'toward  Giant  Stairs  on  the  W.  At  the  Hayes 
-hous*  leave  the  road  and  strike  across  the  pasture 

^>thmugh  k  pair  of  bars  toward  a  comer  of  the  woods 
slightly  W.  of  S.  from  the  house,  cairns  pointing  the 

'^wiy-aft  first*    The  lower  end  of  the  path  ife  hard  to" find 
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owing  to  the  bushes  and  small  trees  that  are  rapidly  en- 
croaching upon  the  pasture.  When  found  it  ca^  be 
followed  without  difficulty  in  a  S.  direction  to  tjie  sum- 
mit. The  sparse  growth  covering  the  sim^mit  inter- 
feres greatly  with  the  near  view,  thoi^h  the  i^orie  dis- 
tant mountains  may  be  seen  in  alf  dv^ections.  Th^re 
is  no  water. 

Distances.  From  iron  bridge  to  Hayes'  farm 
3.8  m,;  to  summit  4  m.  i     ■ 

Times.  To  Hayes'  farm  i  hr.  45  min.;  to  sumn^it 
2  hrs.  45  min. 

Iron  Mountain  yia  Duck*8  Head  (or  Iron  Bluff.) 

This  trail  was  built  in  1905  by  W*."  A. 'Mefee^V^  6f 
Ikckson*  It  leaves  the  pasture  back  of  the<  Ir6nt  Moun- 
tain House  at  its  ^treme  left^-hand  oeu:iier,i  aoid  lavtscy 
\attractiv^ly  located.  It  winds  about  under  the  ledgies 
tO'  within  about  150  yds.  of  the  top  of  .Duokis  Head. 
Here  it  divides,  the  L.  branch  going  to  Iron.  Mountain 
and  the  R.  to  the  top  of  Duck's  Head*  Thebtter 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  valleys  to  the  S.  Iind  £. 
Continuing  toward  Iron  Mountain,  the  path  passes 
alternately  through  wooded  gullies  and  over  ledgy 
ridges,  fairly  clear  and  affording  extensive  views  to 
the  N.,  S.  and  E.,  and  finally  ascends  the  rocky,  shoulder 
leading  in  a  W.  and  then  N-  direc^ifto  tPrthe  surmnit. 
On  the  ridge,  considerably !  below  the  top,  4he  palh  to 
tthe  Cliffs*  Iron  Mines  and  Jerifcfao  leaves  on  the  L., 
marked  by  a  sign.  Water  is  sometimes  found  in  a 
ravine  about  10  min.  beyond  I>uck's ;  Head,  but  it 
will  fail  in  dry  seasons.  In  wetf  8eason$  watef  can 
usually  be  found  in  pools  on  the  ledgesw 

Distances.  Iron  Mountain  House:  to  .Duck's 
Head  branch  }^  m.;  to  water  (uareliabk)  ^  mi;  U>fy^t 
summit  3  m.;  to  Iron  Mines  and  Jericho  |>ath '3  mt;i  to 
main  summit  sJi  ni.  ' 

Tunis.    To  Duck's  Head  branch. ao  min.s  tOi  top/Of 
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Duck's  Head  30  min.;  to  first,  summit  2  hrs.;  to  Iron 

Mines  path  2  hrs.  45  min.;  to  main  summit  3  hrs.  15 

min. 

Inm  Mppataln  from  J«rlcbo  via  Iron  MIbm^ 

Jericho  is  reached  from  Jackson  by  a  highway  leading 
N.  from  the  road  to  Bartlett  about  i  m.  W.  of  Glen  Sta- 
tion .  About  liixn.  more  on  the  J ericho  road  brings  one 
to  Allen's  Bridge  across  the  Rocky  Branch  River.  ^  A  few 
rods  before  reaching  this  bridge  a  road  will  be  found 
branching  to  the  R,,  easily  recognized  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  just  opposite  the  further  end  of  a  fine  stone  wall 
and  that  there  is  a  large  stone  post  at  the  intersection. 
This  is  the  main  road  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rocky 
Branch  River,  and  is  known  locally  as  the  Jinks  Hill 
road.  It  is  rough  but  passable  for  carriages  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  4  m.  and  is  very  beautiful  in  the  autumn 
after  the  leaves  have  turned.  The  Iron  Mine  path 
leaves  this  road  about  %  m.  from  the  Jericho  road 
(marked  by  a  sign  on  the  R.),  and  follows  t^  old  road 
(impassable  for  vehicles)  that  formerly  led  to  the  nunes. 
It  asctods  at  first  by  easy  grades^  through  fine  second 
^owth  to  the  site  of  the  old  ore-house.     Near  here 

-  wakr  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a  little  stream. 
The  pborh  blazed  path  then  swings  to  the  R.  and  as- 
cends very  steeply  through  open  growth  and  over  ledges 
to  the  abandoned  iron  mines.  It  passes  close  to  a  tun- 
nel 60  ft^  long,  which  can  be  entered,  and  where 
water  is  found.  A  little  further  on  it  passes  cldse  to  a 
shaft  filled  with  water.  The  mines  are  said  to  be  very 
rich  in  ore,  and  specimens  can  be  obtained  from  the 

!' abundant  dumps.  They  were  worked  about  E872. 
The  path  keeps  to  the  R.  of  both  mines  and  continues 
to  dimb'to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  it  comes  out  on 

.  6pen  Jedges.    Here  a  side  path  to  the  L.  (marked  by  a 

<  ^ign)>  leads  to  the  diffs  at  a  distance  of  a  few  rods  only. 
The  view  from  the  cliffs  is  altogether  the  finest  thing  on 
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the  mountain,  and  it  -will  repay  those  who  visit  the 
mountain  by  other  paths  to  descend  to  this  point. 
Water  (stagnant)  is  usually  to  be  found  on  the  side 
path  to  the  cliffs.  Returning  to  the  main  path  and  con- 
tinuing the  ascent,  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  the 
Duck's  Head  trail.  Turn  to  the  L.  on  the  latter  for 
the  summit,  or  to  the  R.  for  Jackson  via  Dock's  Head 
and  the?  Iron  Mountain  House. 

Distances.  Bartlett  road  to  Rocky  Branch  road  i  }4 
m.;  to  path  (Mine  road)  iJi  m.;  to  Mines  334  m.;  to 
cliff  path  33^  m. ;  to  Duck's  Head  trail  3  Ji  m. ;  to  summit 
4H  m. 

Times.  Bartlett  road  to  Rocky  Branch  road  35  min.  ; 
to  path  (Mine  road)  i  hr.;  to  Mines  2  hrs.  30  min.; 
to  cliffs  3  hrs.;  to  Duck's  Head  trail  3  hrs.  15  min.; 
to  summit  4  hrs.     Descent  3  hrs. 

Walks  on  and  about  Iron  Mountain. 

The  following  all^day  walk  will  include  the  most 
inta'esting  features  of  the  mountain;  Ascend  via 
Duck's  Head,  visiting  it  on  the  way.  I>escend  via  the 
mines  to  the  Rocky  Branch  logging  road,  visiting  the 
cliffs.  Turn  to  the  R.  up  this  logging  road  to  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Stairs  Col  Tilail,  just  before  reaching  the 
crossing  of  the  Rocky  Branch.  Foltow  the  Stairs  Col 
Trail  (see  p.  245)  up  to  the  R.  through  the  abandoned 
pastures  to  Hayes'  farm.  Descend  to  Jackson  via  the 
Iron  Mountain  road. 

Distances.  Iron  Mountain  House  to  top  of  Iron 
Mountain  3^  m.;  to  Rocky  Branch  logging  road 
(visiting  the  cliffs)  6  m.;  to  junction  of  Statrs  Col 
Trail  9  m.;  to  Jackson  14^^  m. 

Times.  Iron  Mountain  House  to  top  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain 3  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Rocky  Branch  loggin  groad  5 
hrs.  IS  min.;  to  Stairs  Col  Trail  6  hrs.  ^o  min,;  to 
Jackson  8  hrs.  45  min. 
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Walk  around  Iron  Koimtain. 

This  walk,  though  less  interesting  than  the  above, 
is  an  oH  favorite  with  lovers  of  this  region.  Go  up  the 
Iron  Mountain  road  to  Hayes*  farm  and  from  there  to 
the  Rocky  Branch  logging  road  via  Stairs  Col  Trkil 
(See  below).  Follow  the  Xog^ng  road  L.  (S.)  to  the 
Jericho  road  and  Glen  Station.  Return  to  Jackson  by 
road.  It  is  possible  to- go  from  Jericho  to  Goodrich 
Falls  over  Swett  Mountain,  the  S.  spur  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain. This  saves  about  i3^  m.;  but  will  take  fully  as 
much  time  and  exertion  as  the  road  walk  via  Glen 
Station.  The  way  is  now  so  obscure  and  hard  to  fiiid 
that  a  printed  description  would  be  no  aid. 

Distances.  Jackson  to  Rodcy  Branch  road  sii^ 
m.;  to  Jericho  9H  wi-J  to  Glen  Station  iij^  m.;  to 
Jacksbn  14H  m. 

Times.  Jackson  to  Rocky  Branch  road  2  hrs,  30 
rtiin.;  to  Jericho  3  hrs.  45  min.;  to  Glen  Station  5  hra; 
ta  Jackson  6  hrs. 

Crlant*6  Stairs  and  Montalban  Ridge. 

The  Davis  Path  and  the  Montalban  Ridge  are 
treated  in  another  section  (Section  IX).  They  are  easily 
reached  from  Jackson  by  the  following  route. 

Stairs  Col  Trail.     (A.  M.  G.) 

This  connects  the  end  of  th*  Iron  Moontain  road 
with  the  DaVis  Path  at  Stairs  Col,  between  Stairs 
Mountain  and  Mt.  Resolution,  crossing  the  valley  of 
the  Rocky  Branch. 

Fmm  Jacksofi  go  up  the '  Iron  -Momitain'  road  (see 
p.  239)  to  Oscar  Hayes'  farm,  cpntinimig  aknig  the 
rough,  abandoned  portion  of  the  road.  In  about '^ 
ni.  a  logging  road  leaves  on  the*  R.  Keep  to  the; L. 
here.  The  road  keeps  well  to  the.  N*  and  finally  de- 
scends a  Ibng^  modenateiy  steep  hill  and  orosae&cl  brook 
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at  the  bottom.  Ascending  the  further  bttttk  of  the 
stream  it  comes  out  into  an  open  {Pasture  at  Littlefield's 
clearing.  The  <:ellar->hole,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of 
the  house,  is  about  50  yds.  from  the  stream.  Keep  to 
the  L.  of  it  and  a  rod  or  so  beyond  enter  the  woods 
i^ain.  The  path  follows  the  old  deserted  highway 
down  to  the  river  through  an  abandoned  settlement. 
The  last  house  collapsed  twenty  years  ago  but  many 
cellar-holes,  clumps  of  rosebushes  and  apple-trees  still 
remain. 

Approaching  the  Rocky  Branch,  keep  straight  down 
through  a  tangle  of  slash  and  old  roads  to  the  main 
Rocky  Branch  logging  road.  As  the  stream  is  visible 
from  the  road  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  way 
in  this  direction.  At  the  junctk>n  with  the  main  log- 
ging road,  turn  to  the  R.  and  cross  the  river.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  ruins  of  a  logging  oamp  the  path 
takes  a  branch  road  to  the  L.,  wfakh  soioh  l^ads  up  to 
the  bed  of  the  old  R.  R.,  from  which  the  rails  have  been 
removed.  Turn  to  the  R.,  following  the  road-bed 
across  a  high  trestle,  and  continue  about  ^  m.  to  the 
site  of  the  old  R.  R.  buildings,  marked  "Stprehouse" 
on  the  map.  Leave  the  road-bed  where  a  large  sign 
on  the  bank  at  the  L.  (W.)  indicates  the  point  where 
the  trail  turns  away  from  the  river. 

From  here  nearly  to  the  col  the  trail  fbllows  logging 
roads,  each  junction  being  clearly  indicated  by  a  sign. 
The  last  part  of  the  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  ravine 
is  as  steep  as  a  logging  road  can  ivell  he.  The  last 
water  is  under  a  rock  a  few  feet  to  the  L.  of  the  rodd 
near  its  highest  point.  In  dry  weather  this  is  impor- 
tant, a^  there  is  no  permanent  water  in  the  col  on  Stairs 
Mountain  or  on  the  Davis  Path  below  the  col,  exoept 
at  Resolution  Camp,  and  the  supply  there  faiU  in  dry 
times.  From  the  top  of  the  logging  road  about  lo 
min^  by  an  old  trail  brings  the  cHmber  to  the  c6l  and, 
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by  continuing  down  the  W.  side  a  few  rods,  to  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Davis  Path. 

In  descending  from  the  col  to  Jackson  there  is  no 
difficulty  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Branch,  as  most  of  the 
logging  roads  converge.  In  case  signs  are  missed,  the 
tramper  would  merely  lose  a  little  distance,  coming  out 
to  the  railroad  bed  higher  up.  The  railroad  bed  should 
be  followed  down  stream  (i.  e.,  to  the  R.)  for  about  ^ 
m.,  where  the  path  will  be  found  on  the  L.  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  a  high  trestle.  Follow  the  logging  road 
to  the  crossing  of  the-  Rocky  Branch,  avoiding  one 
branch  to  the  R.  just  before  reaching  the  stream.  Just 
beyond  the  river,  where  the  tramper  must  leave  the 
main  logging  road  and  turn  to  the  L.  up  to  the  pastures 
and  the  abandoned  settlement,  a  tangle  of  slash  and 
logging  roads  causes  confusion.  Take  the  logging  road 
to  the  L.  of  the  remains  Of  a  roll- way,  up-hill  for  some 
50  feet,  then  turn  sharp  to  the  R.  for  a  few  steps,  then 
L.  up  a  wide  logging  road  to  the  pastures.  Follow 
signs  and  cairns  up  these  clearings  into  the  location  of 
an  abandoned  road.  This  will  lead  to  an  old  cellar- 
hole  (Littlefield's,  i  m.  from  river).  Here  turn  R.  (E.) 
dipping  down  a  slight  grade,  across  a  small  stream,  then 
up  hill  by  the  long-disused  road  to  the  farm  (formerly 
Hayes')  at  the  end  of  the  Iron  Mt.  Road  (see  signs). 

Distances.  Jackson  (h-on  bridge)  to  Hayes* 
farm  2%  m.;  to  Littlefield's  4}^  m.;  to  Rocky  Branch 
road  $yi  m,;  to  site  of  storehouse  7  m.;  to  col  9  m. 

TiM9S.  Jackson  to  Hayes*  farm  2  hrs.;  to  Little-, 
field's  2  hrs.  30  min.;  to  Rocky  Branch  road  3  hrs.; 
to  site  of  storehouse  3  hrs.  45  min.;  to  col  5  hrs.  30  min. 
Returahaigt  col  to  storehouse  i  hr»  15  min.;  to  Rpcjcy 
Branch  crossing  2  hrs.;  to  Littlefield's  2  hrs.  45  min.;  to 
Hayes'  farm  3  hrs.  30  min.;  to  Jackson  4  hrs.  30  min. 

FitoM  Col  to  Points  of  Interest.  To  tof)  of 
Stairs  Mountain  Ji  m.  (time  30  min.;  returning  20 
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min.);  to  Isolation  Camp  6%  m.  (3  hrs.)i  to  Mount 
Washington  11  m.  (6  hrs.). 

To  Resolution  Camp  H  m.  (8  min.);  to  Mt.  Craw- 
ford 2  m.  (i  hr.;  returning  i  hr.  15  min.);  to  Bemis 
5  m.  (2  hrs.). 

From  Bemis  to  Jackson,  via  Davis  Path  (Section  IX) 
and  the  Stairs  Col  Trail  the  distance  is.  about  14 
m.,  or,  including  ascents  of  Crawford  and  Stairs 
Mountains,  a  long  16  m.  The  actual  walking  time 
will  be  about  SK  l^rs.,  including  the  two  ascents  men- 
tioaed  but  npt  allowing  time  for  luncheon,  enjoyment 
of  the  views,  or  stops  for  other  purposes.  This  walk 
is  probably  the  finest  about  Jackson.  Persons  taking 
it  should  start  early  and  plan  for  a  long  day. 

Glen  Station  to  Stairs  Col. 

Follow  the  main  Bartlett  road  W.  to  the  Jericho  road 
and  follow  tbe  latter  to  the  Rocky  Branch  road  (for  de- 
tailed description  see  p»  241).  Follow  the  Rocky 
Branch  road  to  the  junction  with  the  Stairs  Col  Trail 
and  continue  up  the  lattei',  across  the  river  and  onward 
as  desctibed  on  p.  244.  The  grades  are  nmch  easier 
than  by  the  Jackson  route  and  2  m,  of  walking  may 
be  s^ved  by  driving  to  Jericho 

DisTANCBs.  Gl«n  Station  to  Jericho  road  i  m«;  to 
Rocky  Branch  road  2  m.;  to  Staira  Col  Trail  6  ip-;  to 
col  9J^  m. 

Times.  Glen  Station  to  Rocky  Branch  road  i  hr.; 
to  Stairs  Col  Trail  2^  hrs.;  to  col  5  hrs.  Return 
4  hrs. 

Garter  Notch,  Garter  Dome  and  Mt.  "^yiltfcttrt. 

These  points  are  described  in  detail  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Carter  Range,  but  they  are  all  readily  visited 
from  Jackson-  For  description  of  routes,  to  North 
Chatham  and   the  Wild    River   Forest   see  Sections 
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III  and  IV.  These  latter  trails  will  appeal  to  those 
who  enjoy  long  wilderness  walks.  It  is  possible  to  go 
in  a  day  to  Gilead,  Me.»  a  distance  of  25  m.,  about 
half  on  roads. 

PrMpMt  Farm  and  Hall^  Led^e. 

Prospect  Farm  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Carter  Notch  road  at  an  altitude  of  over  2,100  ft.  The 
pasture  at  the  end  of  the  road  affords  magnificent 
views  to  the  S.  The  distance  from  Jackson  is  6  m. 
One  may  drive  all  the  way,  but  the  last  2  m.  are  very 
difficult  for  automobiles.  Above  the  barn  where  the 
road  ends,  opposite  the  house  and  near  a  small  apple 
tree  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  L.  of  the  clearing, 
a  logging  road  enters  the  woods  and  in  about  i  m. 
reaches  Hall's  Ledge  from  which  there  is  a  justly 
famous  view  of  Mount  Washington  and  its  south- 
eastern ravines. 

Pern  Cliff  Farm  fo  Femald  Gottaile. 

This  path  crosses  the  ridge  between  Mt.  Wildcat 
and  Spruce  Mountain,  from  the  Fernald  cottage  on 
the  Carter  Notch  road  to  Dana's  Fern  CI  iff  Farm  (now 
orwned  by  summer  residents)  on  the  State  road  through 
Pinkham  Notch.  It  is  useful  as  a  short  cut  from  the 
Carter  Notch  road  to  the  Pinkham  Notch  road.  A 
telephone  line  follows  the  path  rather  closely. 

In  going  from  Fernald 's  to  Dana's  an  old  road  will 
be  found  just  beyond  the  former  house.  It  follows  up 
an  attractive  brook,  soon  keeping  to  the  R.  along  the 
N.boundary  of  the  National  Forest  into  the  open  pasture, 
from  which  there  is  an  excellent  view  to  the  S.  and  E. 
Follow  cairns  across  the  pasture,  leaving  an  old  cellar- 
hole  on  the  L.,  then  down  into  the  woods,  where  blazes 
will  be  found  along  old  logging  roads  to  an  open  wood 
road,  which  comes  out  on  the  Pinkham  Notch  road  in  a 
maple  grove  just  below  a  sugar-house. 
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In  going  from  the  Pinkham  Notch  road  toFernald's 
the  W.  end  of  the  path  will  be  found  in  the  maple 
grove  just  below  the  sugar-houae,  J4  m.  N.  of  the  I22d 
mile-poat  and  a  short  distance  S.  of  Fern  Cliff  Farm. 
It  startsasacowpath.  leading  to  tbevood  road.  Tim, 
in  turn,  should  be  left  at  a  branch  on  the  R.  where  there 
is  an  old  patji  sign  on  a  tree.  At  doubtlul  points  be- 
—  I  1  ....  r.ii_...  ^-jjg  blazes.  Cairns  mark  the  path 
above  into  the  old  road,  which  is ' 
nald's. 

nald's  to  cellar- hole  in  pasture 
n  Notch  road  3^  m.  Jackson  to 
erlook  Cottage  to  Femald's  3^  m. 
)  S  m.  Dana's  to  Tuckerman's 
..;  to  Glen  House  jH  m. 
s  to  Dana's  I  hr.  15  min.  Dana's 
ly  longer. 

Spruce  Mountain. 

This  mountain  comprises  three  summits  on  the  Iodk 
ridge  running  south  from  Mt.  Wildcat.  The  middle 
peak  (2,350  ft.)  is  the  highest,  but  the  south  peak  (2,230 
ft.)  is  the  one  usually  climbed.  It  is  slightly  wooded, 
but  there  are  good  views  in  all  directions  from  scat- 
tered ledges,  those  to  the  north  and  east  being  the  best. 

Take  the  Carter  Notch  road  to  Slade's  Spruce  Mt- 
hodge.  The  driveway  to  the  Lodge  is  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  road,  just  opposite  the  Five-Mile  road..  Fallp<* 
Slade's  driveway  and  a  cowpath  to  the  pasture,  up 
which  follow  yellow-painted  rocks.  At  the  top  of  the 
pasture,  well  toward  its  N.  edge,  find  a  tree  with  a 
blaze  painted  yellow  and  follow  similar  blazes  to  open 
ledges  looking  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  To  the  S.  are 
others,  and  E.  of  these  are  still  others.  On  leaving  these 
last  ledges  to  descend,  bear  a  little  to  the  N.  of  E.  to 
avoid  the  steep  S.E.  slopes. 
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Distances  Jackson  village  to  Slade's  2H  "^m  to 
summit  3H  ni. 

Eagle  Mountain. 

Eagle  Mountain  (i  ,595  ft.)  is  a  low  craggy  peak  form- 
ing the  extreme  end  of  the  long  ridge  running  S.  from 
Mt.  Wildcat.  It  is  easily  reached  from  the  Eagle 
Mountain  House.  The  path,  at  first  an  old  logging 
road,  will  be  found  S.  of  the  hotel  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing.  At  first  its  grade  is  easy,  but  the  upper  end 
is  very  steep.  There  iis  a  fine  view  of  the  village,  Mt. 
Kearsarge  and  of  the  Ellis  and  Wildcat  valleys. 

Distances.  Village  to  Eagle  Mountain  House  0.8 
m.;  to  summit  1.7  m. 

On  the  W.  side  of  Eagle  Nit.,  there  is  a  high  knoll, 
with  a  ledgy  top,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  em- 
bracing the  horizon  from  Thorn  Mt.  around  to  Mt. 
Washington.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  knoll,  pastures  in 
which  t^ere  are  some  magntfioent  oaks  extei^  down  to 
the  State  road  (Pinkham  Notch  Road),  and  oflFer  an 
easy  line  of  approach.  Distance  from  Jackson  to  the 
foot  of  the  pasture  about  ij/^  m.,  to  top  of  knoll,  less 
than  2  m. 


SECTION    XL 

Bartlett    and    Conway. 

• 

North  Conway,  Intervale  and  Bartlett  are  ooa- 
venient  climbing  centers  in  the  upper  Saco  Valley. 
The  Maine  Central  R.  R.  through  Crawford  Notch 
gives  easy  access  to  the  Mount  Washington  Range 
and  the  various  mountains  on  either  side  of  Craw- 
ford Notcl?.  By  road,  Tuckerman  Ravine,  the  Mount 
Washington  Carriage  Road  and  paths  from  the  Glen 
House  and  Carter  Notch  can  be  reached,  while  Albany 
Intervale  and  Mt.  Chocorua  are  within  easy  driving 
distance.  In  their  immediate  vicinity  are  Mts.  Pe- 
quawketor  Kearsarge  and  Bartlett  on  the  east,  Moat 
Mountain  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  the  moun- 
tains leading  up  to  Mount  Washington.  This  district 
is  covered  by  the  sectional  m^s  of  Jackson  and 
Chocorua  and  the  Mt.  Washington  Range  map. 

Mt.  Pequawket  or  Kearsarge  and  Mt«  Bardett. 

General  Information.  Mt.  Pequawket  or  Kear- 
sarge (3,260  ft.)  is  situated  in  Bartlett  and  Chatham, 
the  town  line  being  near  the  summit.  Standing  at  the 
southeastern  gateway  of  the  White  Mountains,  it  is 
a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Saco  Valley.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  mountains. 

Pequawket  was  the  name  of  a  famous  tribe  of  Indians 
who  once  occupied  Conway  and  Fryeburg.  The 
region  about  their  villages  was  called  the  Plain  of 
Pequawket.  Here  Darby  Field  came  in  1642  for  the 
first  ascent  of  Mount  Washington.  In  this  same  r^ion, 
too,  occurred  the  famous  battle  between  the  white  men 
under  Lovewell  and  the  red  men  under  Paugus  in  1724. 
About  the  year  1784  the  mountain  first  appeared  on 
the  map  under  the  name  Kearsarge.    From  that  day 

(260) 
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to  this  it  has  been  known  by  both  names,  but  Kearsarge 
has  had  the  preference.  Another  fine  mountain  in 
Merrimac  County  had  borne  this  name  for  many  years 
prior  to  1784.  This  resulted  in  some  confusion  and 
in  1 91 5  the  U.  S.  Geographic  Board  adopted  the  name 
of  Pequawket  for  the  northern  mountain  and  that  of 
Kearsarge  for  its  distant  neighbor  to  the  south.  It 
seems  best,  for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  to  use 
both  names. 

Mt.  Bartlett  is  a  part  of  the  same  mountain  mass, 
extending  westward  toward  Intervale.  The  lower 
range  of  hills  extending  from  the  summit  to  the 
northeast  toward  Chatham  bears  several  minor  peaks^ 
known  as  Mt.  Shaw  (2,474  ft.)  and  the  Twins  (2,490 
ft.  and  2,524  ft.  respectively),  the  latter  of  which  has 
been  burned  over.  The  Green  Hills  of  Conway, — Mts* 
Hurricane  (2,110  ft.),  Black  Cap  (2,370  ft.),  Peaked 
(1,730  ft.),  Middle  (1,850  ft.)  and  Rattlesnake  (1,550 
ft*), — stretch  away  to  the  S. 

HisTORT.  The  first  trail  up  the  mountain,  a  bridJe 
I^kth,  was  built  in  1845  by  Moses  Chandler,  Nathaniel 
Frye  and  (Hie  Davis,  who  also  built  a  two  and 
one^half  story  house  on  the  summit.  About  1872 
Stevten  Eastman  built  the  path  from  his  house  to 
Prospect  Ledge,  which  superseded  the  original  traO 
to  thi$  point.  This  path  and  the  old  bridle  path  from 
Prospect  Ledge  now  constitute  the  Kearsarge  Village 
Path.  The  house  built  by  Messrs.  Chandler,  Frye 
and  Davis  was  blown  from  the  summit  in  a  severe 
^le,  November  k2,  1883,  and  a  year  later  a  smaller 
building  was  erected  to  replace  it.  Four  or  five  years 
later  the  recent  building  was  constructed  by  Andrew 
Dinsmore  from  the  timbers  of  the  or^nal  house.  Thid 
building,  long  conspicuous  as  a  landmark,  has  been 
bkxww  down.  Tfen  acres  of  land  on  the  summit  are 
now  the  property  of  the  A.  M.  C,  haying  been  given 
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by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Clay  in  1902.  Telephone  wires 
were  run  to  the  hut  of  the  forest  fire  guard  on  the 
summit. 

Mt.  Pequawket  or  Kearsarge  can  be  ascended  from 
Kearsarge  Village  by  the  Kearsarge  Village  Path;  from 
Intervale  by  the  Intervale  Path;  from  Lower  Bartlett  by 
the  old  path  over  Mt.  Bartlett  or  from  South  Chatham 
by  either  of  two  paths  (see  p.  85). 

Kearaar^e  Villafte  Path.     (I.  I.  S.) 

This  path,  formerly  a  bridle  path,  leaves  the  highway 
leading  toward  Hurricane  Mountain  at  the  house  ol 
Steven  Eastman  about  yi  m.  E.  of  Kearsarge  Village, 
2H  m-  from  North  Conway  and  2  J^  m.  from  the  Inter- 
vale railroad  station.  The  house  can  be  recognized 
as  the  one  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  lane  bordered 
with  maples.  Passing  to  the  R.  of  the  house,  the  nnite 
is  through  the  yard  to  the  L.  of  the  barn  and  across 
the  open  level  pasture  in  a  N.  direction.  On  entering 
the  trees  the  path  is  very  clearly  defined,  and  for  about 
I  m.  from  Eastman's  ascends  fairly  steeply  to  Prospect 
Ledge,  which  affords  an  excellent  view  over  the  vall^, 
A  half  mile  beyond  is  the  only  sure  wcUer  on  the  path. 
Two-thirds  of  a  mile  beyond  this  spring  the  path  leaves 
the  woods,  asceiuis  over  sloping  ledges  interspersed 
with  bushes  and  low  trees,  and  is  soon  joined  by  the 
paths  from  Intervale  and  Lower  Bartlett  which  come 
in  together  on  the  L.  above  the  col  between  Mts. 
Bartlett  and  Pequawket.  The  path  now  bears  well 
around  to  the  N.  side  of  the  mountain,  then  bears  S. 
again  and,  marked  by  cairns  and  paint,  climbs  the 
bare  ledges  in  an  E.  direction  to  the  sunmiit.  From 
the  bare  top  there  are  fine  views  in  all  directions. 
There  is  a  good  spring  about  50  ft.  to  the  L.  (S.)  of  the 
sixth  telephone  pole  down  from  the  summit. 
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Distances.  Eastman's  to  Prospect  Ledge  i  m.; 
to  junction  of  paths  2J4  "»•;  to  summit  3  m.  North 
Conway  to  Eastman's  2}^  m.;  Intervale  to  Eastman's 

2J4  m. 

Times.  Eastman's  to  Prospect  Ledge  i  hr.;  to 
Bartlett  Path  2H  hrs.;  to  summit  3  hrs.  Descent,  2 
hrs. 

Intenrale  Path.     (I.  I.  S.) 

This  path  was  built  by  Mr.  Jacob  Washburn  and  his 
sons  Arthur  and  Donald  in  1908,  and  is  maintained  by 
Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  shady  except  across  the  ledges, 
has  easy  grades  and  good  views.  It  is  well  marked  by 
signs  in  the  woods,  by  cairns  and  white  paint  over  the 
ledges,  and  is  in  good  condition. 

The  path  begins  at  the  Intervale  railroad  station, 
leads  through  the  Cathedral  Woods,  past  the  Wizard 
Birch,  across  the  road  and  along  the  Pt.  Surprise 
Path  to  a  fork  in  the  path  opposite  a  large  beech  tree 
(sign).  It  proceeds  to  the  L.  and  straight  up  the  slope 
of  Mt.  Bartlett,  soon  passing  between  two  large  bould- 
ers, and  a  little  later  crosses  a  ravine  just  before  reach- 
ing the  first  ledge.  Here  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
Intervale  from  Lower  Bartlett  to  Centre  Conway,  as 
well  as  of  White  Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  Moat 
Mountain  and  the  more  distant  mountains. 

The  path  continues  up  the  ledges  and  around  the 
E*  shoulder  of  Mt.  Bartlett,  where  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Poquawket  can  be  seen  as  well  as  Hurricane  and  Black 
Cap  Mountains  to  the  S.E.,  then  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  saddle  between  Mts.  Bartlett  and  Pequawket  to 
join  the  Kearsarge  Village  Path  about  30  min.  from 
the  summit.  The  highest  point  in  the  path  is  about 
250  ft.  below  the  summit  of  Mt.  Bartlett.  Water  will 
<bc  found  near  the  summit.  (See  Kearsarge  Village 
Path.) 
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Distances.    To  first  ledge  I  m.;  to  Kearsarge  Vil- 
lage Path  3  m.;  to  summit  sH  m. 

Times.    To  first  ledge  I  hr.;  to  Kearsai^e  Village 
Path  3  hrs.;  to  summit  33^  hrs. 
Bartlett  Path.     d.  I.  S.) 

Thb  path  can  now  scarcely  be  followetl  upwards. 
It  is,  however,  reported. suitable  for  a  descent.  The 
summit  of  Mt,  Bartlett  ia'more  easily  reached  via  the 
Path.  The  Bartlett  Path  leaves  the  main 
N.  of  the  gully  N.  of  Lower  Bartlett  and 
iw-patha  across  the  pastures,  soon  pass- 
ih  a  gate  and  entering  the  woods,  whore 
ids  are  followed.  The  path  leads  In  a  general 
-ection,  soon  crossing  a  small  brook-bed  and 
beginning  a  gradual  ascent.  The  path  is  somewhat 
blind  near  this  point,  but  is  marked  by  path  signs 
and  paint  on  the  rocks.  Soon  the  path  enters  the  log- 
ging region  and  follows  an  old  road  leading  N.  for 
about  100  ft.,  when  it  leaves  the  road,  turns  abruptly 
to  the  R.  and  soon  crosses  a  small  brook,  the  last  sure 
waler.  It  then  ascends  rapidly,  leaving  the  logging 
region  and  entering  evergreen  growth,  where  for  the 
first  time  it  takes  a  distinct  path  form.  It  soon  crosses 
another  logging  road  and  gains  the  ledges,  on  which 
the  growth  has  been  damaged  by  fire.  The  path 
from  this  point  over  the  summit  of  ML  Bartlett 
is  marked  by  sparse  cairns  and  splashes  of  paint  and 
should  be  followed  with  care.  The  summit  of  Mt. 
Bartlett  is  mainly  open  ledges,  which  afford  excellent 
views.  Soon  after  passing  the  summit  the  path  drops 
quite  rapidly  over  the  ledges  for  J^  m.,  and  then  as- 
cends gradually  to  its  intersection  with  the  Kearsarge 
Village  Path.  Indescending  thepath  over  Mt,  Bartlett  ■ 
leaves  the  Kearsarge  Village  Path  at  the  R.|  mafked 
by  cairns  and  a  sign,  i4  m.  below  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Kearsarge. 
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Distances.  Road  to  summit  of  Mt.  Bartlett  2j^ 
m.;  to  Kearsarge  Village  Path  3  J^  m.;  to  summit  3  Ji  m. 

Times.  Lower  Bartlett  to  summit  of  Mt.  Bartlett 
2  hrs.  ID  min.;  to  Kearsarge  Village  Path  3  hrs.;to 
summit  3  hrs.  30  min. 

The  Green  HiUs. 

The  Green  Hills  can  be  traversed  without  pathn  with 
some  difficulty,  though  the  ledges  and  scrub  make  the 
traveling  hard.  The  trees  have  been  burnt  and  have 
fallen  in  bad  tangles,  especially  toward  the  N. 

Hurricane  and  Black  Gap  Mountains.     (I.  I.  S.) 

These  mountains,  the  next  S.  of  and  adjoining  Mt. 

Pequawket,  can  be  reached  from  Kearsarge  Village  by 

way  of  the  Hurricane  Mt.  Road  (see  p*  79),  which 

runs  between  them.    Just  before  reaching  the  height 

of  land  a  wood  road  on  the  L.  (N.)  leads  nearly  to  the 

wooded  top  of  Hurricane  Mountain^  which. ciui  easily 

be  reached.    On  the  height  of  land  a  path  to  the  R. 

.  (S.),  marked  by  cairos  and  signs,  leads  across  the  open 

.pasture  and  through  the  woods  to  the  bare  ledges  on 

the  top  of  Black  Cap  Mountain,  which  gives  fine  views 

of  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Maine  as  well  as  th 

e 

country  to  the  S.  and  the  mountains  to  the  W»  and  N.W 
Distances,    Kearsargie  Village  to  height  of  Und' 
,2}^  m,;  to  summit  of  Black  Cap  3^  m.;  to  siunmit^  of 
Hurricane  3  m. 

Times.    Kearsarge  Village  to  height  of  land  i  M  hr. ; 
to  summit  of  Black  Cap  i^  hr«;  to  summit,  of  Hurri- 
cane i^  hr. 
Another  trail,  the  Margaret  Nichols  Trail,  k^d^  all 
;  the  way  from  Kearsarge  Village: to  the  ^opt  of  Black 
Cap,  avoiding  the  road. 
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Middle  Momitalo. 

A  path  from  Champney's  Studio,  North  Conway, 
to  the  summit  of  Middle  Mountain  (i,86o  ft.)  affords 
an  easy  2  m.  walk  with  pleasing  views. 

Moat  Mountain. 

General  Information.  Moat  Mountain,  a  long 
irregular  ridge  bearing  several  peaks  or  humpB»  lies 
west  of  the  Saco  River  nearly  opposite  North  Conway. 
North  Moat  (3,195  ft.).  Red  Ridge  (Middle  Moat) 
(2,760  ft.),  and  South  Moat  (2,760  ft.)  are  the  principal 
summits.  The  upper  slopes  have  been  swept  by  fires 
so  that  nearly  all  the  soil  has  been  destroyed,  berry 
bushes  and  low  scrub  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  being 
the  only  covering  for  the  ridges.  A  shoulder  consist- 
ing of  several  clustered  peaks  to  the  W.  is  known  as 
West  Moat  (Big  Attitash). 

The  path  to  North  Moat  from  Diana's  Baths  was 
opened  in  August,  1877,  by  Dr.  Wilbur  B.  Parker, 
William  L.  and  Charles  P.  Worcester,  substantially 
as  at  present  located.  The  opening  of  the  path  was 
celebrated  at  the  first  A.  M.  C.  field  meetihg  by  walking 
over  it  to  the  summit  of  North  Moat.  The  South 
Moat  Path  was  first  opened  by  berry-pickers,  and 
leads  from  the  Albany  road.  Hie  Ridge  Path  was  made 
in  1879  by  the  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Rev.  T.  F. 
Wright.  It  became  overgrown  and  was  recut  about 
1 903  at  the  expense  of  M  iss  Harriet  E .  Freeman .  These 
paths  are  now  maintained  by  the  Intervale  Improve- 
ment Society.  The  trip  dlong  the  ridge  in  either 
direction  can  be  made  in  a  day  and  is  one  of  riiuch 
interest,  the  views  being  particularly  fint  in  all  direc- 
tions. For  a  shorter  circuit  a  return  over  the  bare 
ledges  of  Red  Ridge  is  recommended. 
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Foot-Brldge  Path.     (I.  I.  S.) 

This  path  from  Intervale  to  Diana's  Baths  starts 
at  the  railroad  crossing  at  Intervale  (sign),  follows  a 
cart-road  W.  down  to  and  across  the  intervale  to  the 
woods  fringing  the  meadows,  through  which  the  path 
leads  to  the  Saco  River,  where  a  floating  foot-bridge 
or  a  ferry  is  maintained  t^  the  Intervale  Improve- 
ment Society.  From  the  W.  bank  the  path  leads 
first  W.,  then  S.  to  the  highway  at  Lucy  Fariii 
opposite  the  branch  road  leading  W.  to  Diana's  Baths 
and  the  paths  to  North  Moat  and  Red  Ridge.  The 
path  is  a  short  cut  to  Moat  Mountain  and  the  Ledges 
from  Intervale  and  the  north,  but  in  times  of  high 
water  the  meadows  may  be  flooded  and  the  river  im- 
passable. Further  up  the  river  there  is  a  ford  which 
can  ordinarily  be  waded,  crossing  the  Saco  between 
Humphrey's  Ledge  and  Lower  Bartlett. 

Distances.  Railroad  crossing  to  Saco.RJv^r  %  i^.; 
to  Diana's  Baths  ij^  m. 

Times.  Railroad  crossing  tp  Saco  River  20  min. ; 
to  Diana's  Baths  40  min. 

North  Moat  Path.    (I.  I.  S.) 

This  is  the  usual  route  from  Nbrth  Conway  or  In- 
tervale to  the  highest  summit.  It  starts  from  Lucy's 
(Diana's  Baths),  which  is  easily  reached  by  auto  via 
North  Conway,  or  on  foot  from  Intervale  via  the  Foot- 
bridge Path  described  above. 

The  main  path  leaves  the  upper  end  of  Lucy's 
clearing,  close  to  the  Baths,  by  a  wide  logging  road, 
which  follows  for  about  H  n\.  the  N.  bank  of  Cedar 
Brook,  then  crossing  to  the  S.  bank.  Shortly  beyond 
the  bridge  the  Red  Ridge  Trail  diverges  to  the  L. 
Our  trail  follows  the  logging  road  for  Over  a  mile.  It 
then  leaves  the  road,  turning  abruptly  L.,  up  hill  and 
away  from  the  stream  (last  sure  water).    Care  should 
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be  taken  not  to  miss  this  junctioh.  It  is  marked  by 
a  wg^n.  In  about  }4  ni*  the  path  oomesout  on  thekdiges, 
oi^er  which  it  is  marked  by  cairns.  After  passing 
through  a  patch  of  scrub  on  the  shoulder  at  the  foot 
of  the  oone  a  path  marked  by  aisig^n  leads  to  the  W. 
(R.)  50  yds.  to^Sicamp  site  and  springs  fairly .  ^re  eaecept 
in  dry  seasons.  In  summet-  tiiis  water  is  nearly  always 
fmtddy  and  unattractive.  The  summit,  where  there 
is  an  A.  M,  C.  cyKnderr  is  bare  and  afibrds  fine  viewts 
in  all  directions. 

Distances.  Lucy's  (Diana's  Baths)  to  foot  of 
Red  Ridge  Path  J^  m.;  to  point  where  path  leaves 
stream  1%  m.;  to  N.  Peak  sH  ni.;  to  Albany  High- 
way via  Ridge  and  South  Moat  Paths  9J^  m. 

Times.    Lucy's  to   Red   Ridge  Path   15  min.;   to 
where  path  leaves  stream  50  min.;  to  summit  2  hrs. 
45  min.;  to  Albany  road  6  hrs.  30  rain. 
South  Moat  Path.     (I.  I.  S.) 

The  path,  marked  by  a  sign,  leaves  the  farm  of 
Alfred  Hammond  on  the  Albany  road  3I4  m.  from 
Conway.  Opposite  this  point  there  is  an  all  year 
crossing  of  Swift  River  in  the  form  of  a  cable  and  cable 
car.  The  path,  recently  obscured  by  conservative 
logging  at  its  lower  end,  has  been  reopenecl  through 
slash,  but  is  difficult  to  find  from  the  road. 

A/ter  following  a  wood  road  for  about  H  m.it  turns 
L.  off  the  road  and  ascends  through  hard  pines  and 
beeches,  passing  W.  of  the  prominent  shoulder  seen 
from  below.  About  opposite  the  tip  of  this  shoulder 
is  a  spring,  occasionally  dry,  on  a  short  side  path,  50 
.  feet  L.  from  the  main  trail.  Above  here  the  path  crosses 
9pen  ledges  and  finally  climbs  the  ridge  to  the  S.  Peak. 

Distances.  Hammond's  to  summit  of  South  Moat 
33^  m.;  to  Lucy's  (Diana's  Baths)  yw  Rklge  Path  and 
N»  Peak  9M  m. 
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Times.  Hammond's  to  S.  peak  2  hrs.  30  min.;  to 
Lucy's  6  hrs.  30  min. 

Rid&e  Path.     (I.  I.  S.) 

This  path  runs  from  South  Moat  over  the  summit  of 
Middle  Moat,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Red  Ridge  Path 
to  the  summit  of  North  Moat,  thus  connecting  the  two 
paths  last  described.  It  runs  mostly  over  open  ledges, 
and  is  marked  by  cairns.  Through  the  scrubby  spots 
it  is  cut  out  and  blazed.  The  views  are  fine.  There  is 
no  reliable  water,  though  there  is  said  to  be  a  spring 
pn  the  S.  side  of  the  middle  peak.  It  is  hard  to  locate 
and  is  probably  not  permanent. 

Distances.  South  Moat  to  Middle  Moat  i}4  ni.; 
to  North  Moat  2}4  'n^- 

Times.    South   Moat  to  Middle  Moat   i   hr.;  to 
North  Moat  2  hrs. 

Middle  Moat  and  Red  Rid&e. 

Middle  Moat  (2,760  ft.)  is  the  central  peak  of  Moat 
Mountain,  and  Red  Ridge  is  the  high,  barren  spur  of 
reddish  granite  ledges  which  project  for  over  a  mile 
N*  E.  from  the  summit ^  gradually  descending  to  end 
in  wooded  sides,  sloping  steeply  to  the  valley  behind 
Cathedral  and  White  Horse  Ledges.  From  Intervale 
the  shortest  way  to  Red  Ridge  is  by  way  of  Diana's 
Baths;  from  Conway  by  a  path  from  Echo  Lake  School- 
house. 

FitOM  Diana's  Baths.  The  path  branches  to  the 
L.  from  the  North  Moat  Path  about  15  min.  walk  (}^ 
m.)  from  Diana's  Baths  and  2  min.  after  crossing  Cedar 
Brook  (pign).  After  5  min.  the  path  is  very  wet  for 
^  m.,  and  is  passed  on  stepping  stones.  It  then  runs 
roughly  S.  by  W.  for  a  distance  of  about  2  m.  (i  hr.)  to 
the  junction  (signs)  with  the  path  leading  from  Echo 
Lake  schoolhouse  around  the  S.  e?id  of  White  Horse 
Ledge.   At  the  junction  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  W.  and 
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follows  up  the  E.  branch  of  Moat  Broofc  for  about  H 
m.  (15  min.),  crosses  the  brook  (last  sure  water)  and 
strikes  up  the  wooded  slope  of  Red  Ridge,  b^ing  pretty 
steep  for  the  first  }4  m*  Passing  alternately  through 
scrub  and  over  ledges,  it  finally  emerges  and  winds 
up  the  bare  ledges  to  the  summit  of  Middle  Moat, 
where  it  joins  the  Ridge  Path  by  which  one  can  go  to 
either  Noith  or  South  Moat.  Through  the  woods  it  is 
well  worn  and  marked  by  signs  and  blazes;  on  the 
ledges  it  is  marked  by  cairns. 

From  Echo  Lake  Schoolhouse.  This  path,  laid 
out  to  Thompson*s  Falls  by  the  White  Mountain  Club 
of  Portland,  Me,,  starts  from  Echo  Lake  schoolhouse 
on  the  road  W.  of  Saco  River  at  the  end  of  the  road 
over  North  Conway  bridge,  1.6  m.  from  North  Conway 
and  3.1  m.  from  Intervale.  Passing  S.  of  White  Horse 
Ledge  and  following  roads  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
clearing  (Hale's  farm),  the  path  enters  the  wobda  CR.). 
soon  crosses  to  the  W.  bank  of  Moat  Brook  and,  gently 
ascending,  passes  near  Thompson's  Falls.  Five  mlii- 
utes  later  a  camp  in  a  pine  grove  is  reached.  Passing 
to  the  L.  to  a  wood  road  and  continuing  R.  for  15  miri., 
it  reaches  the  junction  with  tlje  path  from  Diana's 
Baths.  Turn  L.  for  Red  Ridge.  Turn  R.  for  Diana's 
Baths,  2  m.  distant,  making  an  interesting  circuit. 
'  In  descendiiig,  after  leaving  the  junction  the  path 
follows  an  old  wood  road.  In  about  15  min.  a  clearing 
h  crossed.  Five  minutes  later  the  pine  grove  and  camp 
are  seen  oh  the  L.,  at  which  point  the  path  leaves  the 
wood  road.  Watch  carefully,  as  this  point  is  'easily 
passed  unseen.  If  passed,  the  ivood  road  can  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  the  clearing  and  the  highway,  thOugfe 
it  is  longer  and  wetter  than  the  path  from  the  campi. 

Distances.  From  Diana's  Baths  or  Echo  Lake 
schoolhouse  to  junction  of  paths  2  m.;  to  summit  of 
Middle  Moat  4  m. 
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TiMfiS.  From  Diana's  Baths  or  Echo  Lake  school- 
house  to  junction  of  paths  i  hr.  15  min.;  to  summit  of 
Middle  Moat  3  hrs.  30  min. 

Descending.  Summit  of  Middle  Moat  to  junction 
of  paths  I  hr.;  to  Diana's  Bathis  ot  to  tcho  Lak^ 
school'bouse  2  hrs;!  15  min. 

The  circuit,  ascending  via  Diana's  >  Baths  to  North 
Moat  along  the  Ridge  Path  to  Middle  Moat* and  d«J-' 
scemding  Red  Ridge  to  Echo  Lake  scho61hoWse  or  to 
Diana's  Baths^  can  be  made  in  5}^  hrs.  T^is  route 
gives  shade  in  ascending  and  fine  views  in  descending 
and  is  quicker  and  easier  than  the  reverse. 

'  *  '  ^         '  +  '  * 

Wc^t  Moat  or  Bi&  Attita«h,.  . 

■  WiBSt  Moat  Mountain,  the  western  siSur  of  Moat 
Mountain  (Big  Attitash  of  the  govfermtient  map),  is 
a  group  of  peaks  (2,980  ft.,  2,882  ft.  and  2,884  f*-) 
lying  about  i  m.  W.  of  North  Moat.  The  peaks, 
having  been  burned  over,  are  now  partly  bare  ledges, 
interspersed  with  spruce  growth  15  to  20  ft.  high. 
The  summit  may  be  reached  from  the  Glen-Bartlett 
road  via  the  path  to  Little  Attitash  (see  p.  262).  Tliis  is 
followed  to  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  lodging  road. 
The  route  to  West  Moat  continues  along  the  logging. 
road  across  Stony  Brook.  There  is  no  sign  at  the 
[jqint  where  the  trail  leaves  the  logging  road,  but  the 
spot  is  well  indicated  by  the  entrance  of  a  road  from 
the  L.  A  big  beech  at  the  junction^  on  the  JR.  of  the 
trail,  contains  directions  scratched  in  the  bark.  At 
various  forks  of  the  trail  other  trees  are  similarly 
marked.  In  gjeneral,  the  best  of  the. roads  are  followed^ 
iJ^jpOn  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  the  trail  l)e9.rs  to 
the  R.  and  follows  logging  roads  to  the  top. 

West  Moat  can  also  be  reached  from  North  Moat 
along  ^he  connecting  ridge  over  ledges  arid  through 
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dense  growth.  These  mountains,  having  been  lum- 
bered and  burned  over,  are  in  such  condition  that  travel- 
ing is  difficult  and  exceedingly  slow. 

Mt.  Attitash  or  Little  Attitash. 

Mt.  Attitash  (2,445  ft.)  (Little  Attitash  of  the  govern- 
ment map)  is  on  a  long  curving  ridge  running  north 
from  Moat  Mountain.  Thwice  Humphrey  Ledge 
projects  northeast  into  the  Saco  Valley.  The  view 
includes  Mt.  Carrigain,  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Carter 
Ranges. 

The  path  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Frederick  Tucker- 
man  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Hubbard.  It  leaves  the  Glen- 
Bartlett  highway  at  the  schoolhouse  2  m.  E.  of  Bart- 
lett  or  4  m.  W.  of  Glen,  and  follows  the  Stony  Brook 
logging  road  on  the  W.  bank  %  m.  At  this  point 
the  path  crosses  the  brook  (last  sure  water).  The 
path  then  ascends  steeply  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
which  it  follows  to  the  summit.  Attitash  Brook  is 
about  200  yds.  to  the  L.  of  the  path  up  the  crest,  and 
at  times  of  high  water  the  falls  are  very  beautiful.  Not 
infrequently  water  will  be  found  at  the  summit  close 
against  the  rock  bearing  the  cairn.  The  path  is  now 
in  poor  condition  from  lumbering  and  lack  of  care. 

Distances.  Highway  to  brook  crossing  %  m.;  to 
summit  2}^  m. 

Times.  Highway  to  brook  crossing  30  min.;  to 
summit  2H  hrs. 

Attitash  may  now  be  reached  by  a  trail  (blazed 
only,  about  191 7),  which  leaves  the  North  Moat 
Path  i?i  m.  from  Diana ^s  Baths,  near  where  the 
Moat  Path  leaves  the  logging  road  and  turns  sharply 
up  hill.  From  this  point  follow  the  road  beside  the 
stream  for  one  minute,  cross  and  walk  up  stream  along 
the  N.  bank  three  minutes  to  a  sign  and  blaze  on  the 
R.    Follow  the  blazes  carefully  to  the  summit  ledges. 
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On  reaching  them,  note  carefully  where  the  path  leaves 
or  it  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  descending.  To  connect  with 
tbe  Stony  Brook  Path  to  Bartlett  go  S.W.  to.  a  big 
boulder.  Here  the  cairns  will  be  found  leading  down 
to  the  S.W. 

Distance.    From  stream  ij^  m. 

Time,     i  3^  hrs. 

White  Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges. 

These  ledges  are  semi-detached  bluffs  covered  with 
trees  except  on  their  eastern  faces.  From  the  summit 
of  either  ledge  beautiful  views  are  obtained  of  the  broad 
intervale  of  the  Saco  Valley  from  Thorn  Mouotaia 
to  Centre  Conway,  with  the  mountain  background 
of  Mts.  Doublehead  and  Pequawket,  the  Green  Hills 
and    other    peaks. 

The  Bryce  Path.     (I.  I.  S.) 

This  path  was  laid  out  by  Viscount  James  BryoQ 
(then  British  Ambassador)  during  his  stay  in  Intervale 
in  iQO/j  ajod  connects  with  the  path  from  Diana's  Hatha 
to  Cathedral  Ledge. 

The  path  begins,  at  the  fork  of  the  road  about  j4  ni. 
S.  of  Lucy  Farm  pn  the  road  W.  of  the  Saco  River, 
It  is  a  well  marked  road  to  the  entrance  to  the  woods 
at  the  base  of  the  ledges.  The  path  leaves  the  road  at 
the  sugar  house,  turning  to  the  R.  After  10  or  15  min. 
of  steep  climbing  the  path  forks  (sign),  the  R.  leading  to 
Cathedral  Ledge  (1,145  ft.)  and  -the  L.  to  White  Horse 
Ledge  (1455  ft.).  After  leaving  the  fork  both  paths, 
run  through  young  growth,  very  thick,  in  which  the, 
path  can  only  be  followed  by  blazes  on  very  small  trees 
and  the  worn  footway. 

Distances.  Intervale,  via  foot  bridge,  to  Lucy 
Farm  i}^  m.;  to  fork  in  the  road  2^  m.;  to  summit 
3  m.  North  Conway  to  fork  in  the  road  2,  m.  Bart- 
lett to  fork;  in  the  road  9}^  m.        . 
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TufBS.  Intervale,  via  loot  bridge,  to  Lucy  Farm 
35  niin.;  to  fork  in  the  road  45  min.;  to  summit  2  krs. 
North  Conway  to  fork  in  the  road  45  min.  Bartlett 
to  fork  in  the  road  sH  hrs. 

Pitman  Arch  Path. 

The  path  leaves  the  highway  on  the  W,  side  of  the 
Saco  River  i}4  in.  N.  of  Lucy  Farm  (see  p.  257), 
from  close  beside^  a  small  wooden  building  bearing  a 
sign,  and  follows  the  old  tbll  road  to  Pitman  Arch. 

Humphrey  Ledge. 

nsmphrey  L«dae  Path.    (I.  L  S.) 

The  path,  much  overgrown,  leaves  the  highway  at  the 
samd  point  as  the  Pitman  Arch  Path,  foUows  the  remains 
of  an  old  carriage  road  and,  swinging  to  the  L., ascends 
by  easy  grades  to  the  Ledge. 

The  Baktf  Path.      (I.  I.  S.) 

This  path  leaves  the  highway  on  the  W.  side  of  Saco 
River  Ji  m.  N.  of  Luciy  Farm  (see  p.  257)  and  follows 
a  cart- way  through  pine  woods.  It  soon  turns  to  the  R. 
and  ascends  between  two  humps,  and  then  a  few  steps 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  peak  of  a  hump,  the  highest  point 
on  the  path,  with  a  fine  view.  It  then  passes  N.  of 
E.  to  the  final  ledge  and  connects  with  the  old  road  on 
the  N.  side,  leading  to  Pitman  Arch.  There  is  a 
spring  about  half-way  up  the  pfeith.  From  the  col  be- 
tween the  two  humps  mentioned,  Dolloff  Bluff  can  be 
reached  by  turning  to  the  L.  (S.W.)  and  following  up 
over  the  ledges. 

Dolloff  Bluff. 

This  is  a  bare  ledge  on  the  lower  part  of  the  long 
spur  running  N.E.  from  Mt.  Attitash,  S.W.  of  and 
higher  up  than  Humphrey's  Ledge.  The  Bluff  can  be 
reached  from  Bartlett  by  the  path  up  Cow  Brook  or 
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by  following  up  the  ledges  S.W.  from  the  point  where 
the  Baker  Path  to  Humphrey  Ledge  turns  to  the  N.E. 

The  path  from  Bartlett  leaves  the  highway  on  the 
Si  side  of  the  Saco  Kiver  ^H  m.  £.  of  Bartlett,  >i  m. 
after  k.  crosses  Cow  Brook  and  about  ^  m.  EL  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Saco  on  the  road  from  Glen  station 
to  Bartlett.  ,  Entering  the  field  opposite  the  cellar- 
hole  of  the  old  DoUoif  house,  the  path  turns  sharply 
to  the  R.  and  follows  a  cart-road  and  fence  (on  the  R.) 
a  short  distance,  then  swings  to  the  L.»  crosses  a  brook 
(generally  dry)  "whete  a  sign  **Path"  is  placed,  still 
keep^  to  the  L.  and  follows  the  road  to  an  open  field. 
Keei^i^  close  to  the  woods  on  the  L.^  where,  large 
cairns  are  pisicedt  it  follows  a  logging  road,  clear  and 
open,  to  a  path  sign  on  the  L.,  from  which  point  the 
path  is  blazed  to  the  Bluff.  Waier  can  always  be  found, 
about  half-way  up  the  p£ith. 

Distance.    Highway  to  Bluff  1.2  m. 

Time.    H^way  to  Bluff  i  Jir^ 

Mt.  Tremont. 

Mt.  Tremont  (3,365  ft.)  shows  many  different  as- 
pects as  seen  from  different  directions.  The  summit 
ridge  has  been  swept  by  fire  and  is  bare.  By  using 
logging  roads  the  ascent  may  be  made  from  Livermore. 
The  roads  described  are  now  badly  overgrown,  and  can 
be  followed  only  with  difficulty.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  fine,  overlooking  the  Saco  Valley  and  the 
Albany   Intervale. 

Description.  The  path  follows  the  loggii^g  >railo 
road  in  a  S.W.  direction  from  Livermore  i  J^  m.  to  a 
plain  logging  road  on  the  L.,  leading  S.  and  S.E.  to 
Sawyer  Pond,  which  is  distant  from  the  railroad  about 
I  Ji  m.  A  few  hundred  yards  before  reaching  the  pond 
the  path  follows  the  logging  road  on  the  L.  leading 
N.E.  between  Sawyer  Pond  and  a  ^mall  pkjnd  hole. 
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This  road  with  its  extension  will  be  found  to  ascend 
rapidly  the  S.E.  dde  of  the  S.W.  spur  overhang^ing^  the 
pond.  Following  the  road  to  its  end,  the  path  then 
works  up  the  slope  to  the  main  ridge,  which  leads  from 
N.  to  S.  Following  up  this  ridge  in  a  S.  direction 
through  woods,  then  through  bushes  and  over  several 
ledgy  humps,  the  bare  main  summit  (at  the  S.  end  of 
the  ridge)  is  reached.  There  is  an  A.  M.  C.  cylinder 
on  the  summit. 

In  descending,  instead  of  returning  by  the  route  de- 
scribed, one  can  strike  straight. down  the  cliffs  on  the 
S.E.  side,  soon  finding  and  following  down  a  branch  of 
Douglas  Brook  between  Owl  Cliff  and  Mt.  Silver  Spring 
(Bartlett  Haystack)  until  the  lumber  railroad  and 
Douglas  Brook  are  reached  and  crossed,  the  Bear 
Mountain  Notch  Path  being  found  not  far  to  the  E.  of 
Douglas  Brook. 

Distances.  Livermore  to  logging  road  iH  n^^  to 
fork  of  road  near  Sawyer  Pond  3Ji  m.;  to  summit  of 
Mt.  Tremont  sH  ni. 

Times.  Livermore  to  logging  road  45  min.;  to  fork 
of  road  near  Sawyer  Pond  i  hr.  45  mln.;  to  summit  of 
Mt.  Tremont  4  to  5  hrs. 

Another  route  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Tremont  is  to 
go  around  the  S,  shore  of  Sawyer  Pond.  A  slide,  some 
distance  away  and  not  easily  found,  can  be  followed 
nearly  to  the  top. 

Owl  GUII 

(2,950 ft.),  lies  just  S.  of  Mt.  Tremont.  It  is  covered 
with  a  thick  low  growth  and  there  are  no  paths.  It 
can  probably  be  ascended  through  the  woods  from  the 
S.W.,  from  the  Rob  Brook  Trail,  or  from  the  N.E. 
from  the  head  of  the  W.  branch  of  Douglas  Brook. 
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Mt.  SilTer  Spring. 

* 

This  mountain  (2,995  ft.)f  otherwise  known  as  Mt. 
Revelation  or  Bartlett  Haystack,  lies  E.  of  Mt.  Tre- 
mont.  It  has  no  well  defined  paths,  but  can  easily 
be  ascended  from  Bartlett  by  the  experienced  woods- 
man by  leaving  Bear  Mountain  Notch  Path  at  the  sign 
"2)^  m.  to  Bartlett"  and  ascending  W.  through  open 
hardwood  and  white  birch  growth.  The  return  may 
be  made  down  the  E.  side  of  the  W.  spur  to  the  high- 
way 2  m.  W.  of  Bartlett.  Xhere  is  a  fine  view  from 
the  summit,  particularly  of  the  Albany  Intervale,  that 
well  repays  the  climb.  The  northern  humps  can  be 
reached  by  a  path  from  Silver  Spring  Cottage. 

Distances.  Bartlett  to  Bear  Mountain  Notch  3 
m.;  to  summit  4}^  m. 

Times.  Bartlett  to  Bear  Mountain  Notch  2  hrs.: 
to  summit  3%  hrs. 

Swift  River  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.) 

The  Swift  River  Trail  leaves  the  Albany  Intervale 
road  a  short  distance  above  the  Swift  River  Inn  and 
follows  the  roadbed  of  the  main  line  of  the  abandoned 
logging  R.  R.  about  4  m.  to  its  end  at  a  logging  camp. 
The  trail  here  merges  into  the  main  logging  road. 
About  100  yards  beyond  the  abandoned  railhead,  the 
Waterville  Cut-off  diverges  to  the  L.  The  main 
trail  follows  the  logging  road  to  Camp  6,  on  the  line  of 
the  Sawyer  River  lumber  railroad.  From  this  point 
W.  the  trail  is  now  (1922)  officially  closed.  From; 
Camp  6  it  climbs  over  the  divide  between  Mts.  Kanca- 
magus  and  Huntington  and  down  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Hancock  Branch  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset.    At  a  point  3  m.  down  from  the  divide  it  reaches 
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the  remains  of  Henry's  lumber  rjailfpadf  whicb  c»t» 
easily  be  followed  to  Lincoln  and  NortK  Woodstock. 
This  trail  is  well  supplied  with  water  and  the  grades 
are  ^asy.    Fbr  full  description  see  reverse  rt)ute,  Section 

XVL  ■    '  '  ■  '•'■'' 

CAutiON.    The  crossing  of  tlie  Eafet   Branch 
'  at  the  mofuth  of  the  Hancock  Bkatiich  w  dlffkblt    ' 
and  often  impossible  in  tin^s  of  high  water.   Con- 
settufently  for  several  years  lio  *wbtk'  has   been-  ' 
dome  on  this  trail  W.  of  Camp  6. 

Distances    (appro^dmate).      Swifi    River    Inn    to 
Camp  6,  6  m:  s     ..  - 

"Camp  6  to  Henry's  railnoad  7  m;  to  Lincoln  about 

16  m.  ■■■■•'.'■■  r  ,■  :      ... 


■  i 


Livermore  TralL     (A.  M.  C.) 

This  pathi  officially  kno^n  as  th^  Ainerican  Inaiti- 
tute  of  Instruction  Path,  leads  from  Cam$>  6  S.W.  pver, 
the  divide  between  Mt.  Kancamagus  and  North  Tri- 
pyramid  and  down  to  ElUot's  Hptel,  ^afi^ryilb.  :  Fro;ji. 
Camp  6  one  can  also  follow  the  lumber  railroad  N.E. 
to  Livermore  and  Sawyer  River  Station.  'For  a  ftdl 
description  df  this  trail  see  Waterville  seetiott. 

Distances:  Camp  6  to  WaterVilk  (via*  Institute' 
Path)  7Ji  ni.   .  :  >      .  !     i 

.'  Camp  6  to  Livermore  {via  failroad)  6  m.;  to  Sawyff 
River  Station  7  M  ni.  -  , 

WaterviUe  Cut-off.     (A.  M.  €L)  :    '         < 

'This  trail  diverges  to  the  L.  fi^om  the  Swift  River 
trait  about  160  yards  W.  of  the  end  of  th«  kbandoriM 
Idggihg  railway.  It  follows  logging  roads  through 
low  country  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  end  of  the  Ibgging 
where  it  enters  the  woods  and  =  in  a  few  feet  crosses 
the  former  location  of  the  Swifit  Riv«r  Trail.  It  theft, 
rises  steadily  through  hardwood  .growth^  bears  to  thf^ 
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Rj  and  enters  the  Livermore  Trail  sJi  m«  from  Water- 
ville.    It  shortens  the  distance  from  Albany  to  Water- 
ville  by  about  2  nu  compared  with  the   route    via 
Camp  64 
Distance.    2H  m. 

Time*    iJ^  hrs. 

Bear  Mountain  Notch  Path.     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

This  path,  which  leads  from  Bartlett  to  Albany, 
was  opened  in  1905  and  adopted  as  an  A.  M.  C.  path. 
In  1916  it  was  assumed  by  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  The  path 
is  an  important  link  in  a  series  of  trails  from  Chocorua 
and  Wonalancet  to  the  Presidential  Range. 

The  trail  starts  from  the  southern  end  of  the  road 
which  crosses  the  railroad  tracks  at  Bartlett  Station 
Bind  runs  through  the  miUs  and  the  straggling  mill 
settlen>ent.  At  its  end  a  sigji  will  be  found  on  the  R* 
indicating  the  beginning  of  the  p^th.  It  leads  up  and 
down  over  easy  grades  to  Louisville  Reservoir  and  the 
crossing  of  Louisville  Brook.  Continuing  to  the  R. 
Albany  Brook  is  next  crossed  and  the  trail  follows 
a  clearly  defined  path,  ascending  gradually  at  first 
and  latier  more  abruptly,  to  the  first  crossing  of  Bear 
Mountain  Brook.  About  K  m.  beyond  the  latter  the 
trail  reaches  the  bed  of  the  old  Bartlett  &  Albany 
logging  railroad.  This  is  the  height  of  land,  being  ap- 
projcimately  1,000  feet  above  Bartlett.  For  a  short 
distance  the  trail  follows  the  old  railroad  bed,  a  most 
attractive  location.  It  then  turns  L.  and  fallows  a 
branch  of  Douglas  Brook  to  a  small  clearing  where  ft 
crosses  the . brpok.  itself ,  ^t.coi^inues  alQng  the.  R. 
bank  of  Douglas  Brook  for  0.3  m.  and  then  crosses 
ajg^aih.  It  proceeds  by  easy  grades  through  an  old 
lumber  ckmp  to  a  third  crossing}  of  Douglas  Brook, 
thetice  across  an  open  pasture,  along  the  old- railroad 
bed  tcl  the  crbssing  bf  Swift  River;    The  U.  S.-  F.  S. 
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has  constructed  a  suspension  bf irfge  at  tins  point.  The 
Albany  highway  will  be  reached  shortly  SI  of  the  river. 

Distances.  Bartlett  Post  Office  to  beginning  of 
trail  0.5  m.;  to  Reservoir  1.4  m.;  to  Bear  Mt.  Brook 
2.5  m.;  to  railroad  bed  3.1  m.;  leave  railroad  bed  3.4 
m.;  to  Douglas  Brook  4.4  m.;  to  old  cam^  site  5.2  m.; 
to  Swift  River  6.7  m.;  to  highway  7  m. 

Times.  To  beginning  of  trail  15  min.;  to  Reservoir 
45  min.;  to  Bear  Mt.  Brook  i  hr.  30  min.;  to  railroad 
bed  I  hr.  50  min.;  leave  railroad  bed  2  hrs.;  to  Douglas 
Brook  2  hrs.  30  min.j  to  old  camp  site  2  hrs.  50  min.; 
to  Swift  River  3  hrs.  35  min.;  to  highway  3  hrs.  45 
min. 

From  the  junction  of  this  trail  with  the  Albany 
highway  the  northern  ends  of  the  Bolles  Trait  and  the 
Champ'ney  Falls  Trail  are  i  H  m.  to  the  E.  The  north- 
ern end  of  the  Oliverian  Brook  Trail  to  Wonalancet 
via  Paugus  Pass  is  0.6  m.  to  the  W.  Swift  River  Inn 
is  ij^  m.  to  the  ^^(. 

Table  and  Bear  Mountains. 

Table  Mountain  (2,663  ^^O  ^*^s  west  of  Moat  Moun- 
tain. Bear  Mountain  lies  west  of  and  adjoining  Table 
Mountain.  It  has  several  peaks  (3,230  ft.,  3,180  ft. 
and  3,050  ft.)  and  the  slopes  are  steep.  Both  moun- 
tains have  been  lumbered  to  the  top  and  there  are  no 
paths.  They,  are  reported  as  accessible  from  the  Bear 
Mountain  Notch  Path  by  lumber  roads,  but  the  travel- 
ing is  hard. 

Albany— Sawyer  Pond  Trail.     (U.  S.  F.  $.) 

The  trail  leaves  the  Albany  Intervale  about  J^  m.  E. 
of  the  Swift  River  Inn,  the  point  being  marked  by  a 
sign.  In  H  m.  it  crosses  Swift  River,  continues  N.W. 
and  passes  over  a  divide  £.  of  Green  Cliff.    It  soop 
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descends  more  to  the  N.  reaching  the  W.  side  of  Saw- 
yer Pond,  where  it  meets  the  trail  from  Livermore  (see 
p.  268).  Distance  about  5  m.  Time,  2J4  hrs.  The 
old  Rob  Brook  Trail  to  Albany  leaves  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  Pond,  but  is  obscure  and  cannot  be  recommended. 

Mt6.  Langdon,  Pickering  and  Stanton. 

These  mountains,  which  make  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Montalban  Ridge,  lie  between  the  valley  of 
the  Saco  River  and  Razor  Brook  and  that  of  the  Rocky 
Branch  River.  There  are  paths  to  the  summits  of 
Mts.  Langdon  and  Stanton,  but  they  are  in  poor  con- 
dition. 

Mt.  Langdon. 

Mt.  Langdon  (2,410  ft.)  lies  S.E.  of  Mt.  Parke^p. 
The  path  starts  from  the  road  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Saco  at  BartletL  Take  the  road  leading  N,  frpin.  the 
town,  cross  the  river  by  the  iron  bridge  and  turn  to  the 
R.  for  a  short  distaace  to  the  Yates  farm.  The  path 
starts  directly  opposite  the  house,  close  by  the  farm 
buildings.  It  crosses  the  pasture,  unmarked  except 
that  it  keeps  close  to  a  trench  containing  a  water-pipe. 
It  crosses  a  stream,  enters  the  woods  and  becomes  a 
well-marked  foot-path.  It  rises  rather  rapidly  and 
about  half  way  up  the  mountain  (about  1,600  ft.) 
passes  near  a  ledge  from  which  there  is  a  fine  outlook. 
Continuing  the  ascent,  the  path  approaches  the.  col 
between  Mt.  Langdon  and  its  first  westo-ly  shoulder 
where  the  path  to  Mt.  Parker  diverges  to  L.  The 
main  path  turns  to  the  R.  and  soon  reaches  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  wooded  and  the  view  partly  obstructed. 
This  path  is  reported  to  be  in  poor  condition. 
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Some  years  iigo  a  trail  was  built  from  Mt.  Langdon 
to  Mt.  Parker.  It  left  the  Mt.  Langdon  path  just  below 
the  summit  on  a  level  place  at  about  StOOO  ft.  elevation. 
From  here  it  dropped  down,  mto  th^  qol  N.W.  of  Lang- 
don, ran  to  the  N.  and  Wi  of  an  unnamed  bump 
(2,190  ft.),  and  .finally  ascended  the  ridge  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parken  This  trail  is  said  to  be  noit  inipdor  coa- 
dition  to  a  point  north  of  the  hump,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  new  U.  5.  'F.  S.  path  described  in  the  Montalban 
Ridge  section,  p.  224. 

The  easterly  cliffs  of  Mt.  Langdon  can  easily  be 
reached  from  the  summit  by  any  6ne  accustomed  to 
traveling  in  the  woods  without  trails.  Through  the 
trees  to  the  N.  W.  will  be  seen  a  large  flat  ledge.  If  one 
descends  through  the  woods  to  this  point,,  continiies 
across  it  and  bears  to  the  R.  beyond,  he  will  come  out  at 
the  top  of  the  bare,  rounded  cliffs  which  are  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  mountain  as  seen  from  Jericho 
and  the  Rocky  Branch  Valley.  Continuing 'along  the 
top  of  the  cliffs  in  a  N.  direction  until  they  are  passed, 
one  can  easily  descend  thtx)ugh  tiie  woods  to  a  lo^;iiig 
road.  The  latter,  followed  down  to  the  R.^  leads  to 
the  bed  of  the  old  Rocky  Branch  logging  railroad  and 
beyond  it  to  the  river,  on  the  further  ba^^k  of  which  the 
Jinks  Hill  road  will  be  found.  Follow  this  down 
stream  to  the  R.  for  Jericho. 

OiSTANCBS.  Banlett  Station  to  Yates'  1  m.;  to 
outlook  2  m.;  to  summit  3J^  m. 

Times.  Bartlett  Station  to  Yates'  20  mift. ;  to  out- 
Idok  I  hn  20  m*;  tosunmiit  2  hrs.  15  min.  • 

Mt.  Pickering. 

Mt.  Pickering  (1,945  ft.)  has  no  path.  Its  low  sum- 
mit can,  however,  be  reached  from  the  E.  end  of  the 
road  N.  of  the  Saco  River  at  Bartlett  (see  p.  271),  or 
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Crom  the  Rocky  3raqch  above  Jericho.     The  tetter 
route  is  perhaps  the  easier. 

At  Jericho  cross  AHen's  Bridge  (see  p.  241)  and  con- 
'  tinue  up  the  roadway  (W.)  on  the  further  bank  until 
the  ridge  making  N<  from  Mt.  Pickering  is  passed. 
Then  turn  to  the  L.  up  the  "hopper"  toward  the  sum- 
mits There  are  some  old  wood  roads,  but  they  are  so 
ovecgcowo  as  to  be  of  little  help,  and  one  must  make:  his 
way  up  through  rather  thick  woods  to  the  top«  There 
is  a  fair  view  to  the  £.  and  N.  from  ledges  near  the 
su^nmit.  • 

From  Mt.  Pickling  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  ridge 
slightly  to  the  S.  of  E.  to  Mt.  Stanton.  The  only 
difficulty  is  part  way  down  Mt.  Pickering,  where  there 
are  two  short,  rocky  ridges  ending  in  low  but  sharp 
ledges.  It  is  best  to  keep  between  them.  Water  will 
be  found  ih  the  col  between  Mts.  Stanton  and  Ficker- 
ing,  but  it  fails  in  dry  weather. 

Mt.  Stanton.  m    '    "* 

Mt.  Stanton  (1,725  ft.)  is  the  end  of  the  Montalban 
Ridge.  It  terminates  in  the  magnificent  cliff  known  as 
White's  Ledge,  which  towers  about  1,000  ft.  above  the 
river.  Its  summit  is  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of 
hard  pine,  which  makes  a  picturesque  foreground  for 
a  sei^ies  of  charming  views  of  the  Saco  Valley.  It 
deserves  to  be  more  frequently  visited. 

The  patlji  is  hard  to  follow  owing  to  numerous  branc^i- 
ings  and  is  reported  to  be  in  poor  condition.  It  leaves 
the  Bartlctt  poad  about  2  m.  W.  of  Glen  Statiop, 
just  N»  of.  the  covered  bridge  across  the  Saco.  ,  }t 
follow?  W,.  along  a  wood  road  parallel  with  th^  riy^r 
to  a  small  clearing.  The  logging  road  leaves  this  dear  • 
ing  on  the  R.  near  its  further  end.  In  a  short  distance 
it  reaches  a  place  where  the  soil  has  been  dug  away  on 
the  L.     Three  logging  roads  branch  off  here.    The 
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path  takes  the  middle  one,  nearly  &i  a  right  knglk. 
This  should  be  followed  until  a  path  branches  crff  on 
the  R.  (sign  "To  White's  Ledge").  Some  distance 
above  a  branch  to  the  R.  bears  a  sign  reading  "To 
Big  Boulder."  Keep  to  the  L.  here,  following  tiie  s^n 
reading  "To  White's  Ledge."  About  half  way  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  the  path  comes  into  another, 
running  at  right  angles  to  it.  Here  tui^n  to  the  L.  for 
a  few  yards  and  then  to  the  R.  again,  and  the  path  is 
|)erfecdy  clear  for  the  rest  of  the  Way. 

In  descending,  one  should  take  care  not  ta  follow  a 
lead  which  branches  to  the  L.  soon  after  leaving  the 
dammit. 

Distance.  '  Highway  to  summit  2  m. 

Time.    Highway  to  summit  i  hr.  30  min. 

Another  path  to  Mt.  Stanton  starts  at.Stillings  farm 
on  the  Jericho  road  about  3>^  m.  from  Glea  istation. 

Cave  Mountain.  ....:.: 

Cave  Mountain  (1,335  it.)  is  remarkable  for  the 
cave  near  its  top,  a  shallow  opening  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  a  soft  granite  bearing  above  it  a 
.  harder  rock.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  it.  It  is  easily 
reached  from  Bartlett  by  the  road  which  runs  N.  from 
the  town  and  crosses  the  Saco  River  on  the  iron  bridge. 
From  the  bridge  the  path  leaves  the  road  at  the  turn 
immediately  ahead.  The  path  is  very  indefinite,  but 
the  cave  is  plainly  visible!  across  the  open  pasture  and 
one  can  make  directly  to  it,  up  the  hfW.  A  faint  trail 
to  the  R.  of  the  cave  leads  by  a  short:  scranibl6'to  the 
top  of  the  cliff  in  which  the  cave  5s  located.  The  top 
of  the  mountain  is  wooded. 

Distances.     Bartlett  to  cave  i  m.;  to  top  iJi  m. 

Time.    Bartlett  to  cave  45  min.;  to  top  i  hr.. 
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Uart'a  Ledge. 

Hait'a  Ledge  is  a  fine  citff  situated  in  the  bend  of 
the  Saco  River  just  above  Bartlett.  It  rises  more  than 
I,CMN)  ft.  above  the  iheadows  at  its  foot  and  affords 
commanding  views  to  the  north,  south  and  west. 
There  is  no  path,  but  its  top  is  easily  reached.  From 
Bartlett  take  the  road  leading  N.,  cross  the  iron  bridge 
to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Saco  and  turning  W.  proceed 
about  3  m.  to  the  last  house,  that  of  John  C.  Cobb, 
directly  across  the'  ford  from  Sawyer's  Rock.  Just 
beyond  the  house  a  lane  leads  over  the  railroad  tracks. 
Immediately  beyond  the  latter  an  obscure  cart-path 
turns  to  the  L.  and  should  be  followed  for  about  J<  m. 
through  a  series  of  pastures.  In  this  way  one  gets 
well  beyond  the  inaccessible  line  of  crags  and  finds 
an  easy  line  df  ascent;  to  the  W.  of  and  beyond  them. 
Give  them  plenty  of  leeway.  The  boundary  line  of  thfe 
National  Forest  passes  just  N.  of  the  top  of  Hart's 
Ledg  B  and  a  single  lide 

of  b: 

'  th  m  Cobb's  by  keep- 

ing a  iT  crossing  the  rail- 

road wood  road  will  be 

(ouni  m  which  the  ravine 

E.  of  ended.    At  the  top 

of  this  ravine  bear  to  the  W.  or  S.W.  around  to  the 
crags.  Whichever  route  is  chosen,  there  is  no  waUr 
beyond  the  brooks  which  are  found  in  both  pastures. 

DisTANCBS.  BartWtt  to  Cobb's  a !^  m.i  to  top' 4f 
ledge  4>^  m. 

TiMBs.    Bartlett  to  Cobb's  1  hr.;  to  top  of  lei^  3% 


SECTION  xn. 

Mt.   Carrigain    Regiorij 

In  the  A.  M.  C.  Guide. of  1907  it  was  stated  tlmtthe 
region  ^bout  the.  headwaters  of  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Pemigewasset  contained  one  of.  the  largest  tracts  of 
virgin  iorest  in  New  England.  Since  that  date  most,  of 
t^s  ^ne  timber  has  fallen  before  the  lumberman  and  the 
last  renuuning  stand  of  any  considerable  size,  that  on 
the  North  Fork,  is  in  process  of  destruction.  ,  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  following  descriptions  are  based  on 
the  latest  information  in, the  hands  of  the  writers,,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  since  lumbering 
causes  such  rapid  changes  in  conditions. 

In  1906  the  A,  M»  C.  opened  about  twenty  miles 
of  blazed  trails  radicating  from  th^ .  North  Fork  about 
a  mile  above  the  East  Branch,  known  as  North  Fork 
Junction.  Lumbering  operations  have  so  changed 
conditions  that  the  wiK)le  r^;ion  around  the  junction 
of  these  streams  is  now  known  a^  North  Fork  Junction. 
From  here  trails  lead  up  the  Fork  by  Thpreau  Falls 
and  out  by  way  of  Zealand  Notch, ,  or  by  Ethan 
Pond  to  Willey  House  Station;  up  Mt.  Bond  and  over 
the  Twin  Range  to  the  Twin  Mountain  House;  down 
the  East  Branch  by  the  lumber  railway  and  so  out  to 
North  Woodstock;  up  the  East  Branch  and  out  through 
Carrig^ain  Notch  to  Livermore  and  Sawyer  River 
Station. 

See  map  of  Mt.  Washington  Range;  also  Franconia 
and  Waterville  sheets,  included  with  this  guide. 

£tli«a  Pond  Trail,     (A.  M.  O.) 

This  is  a  trail  leading  from  the  Willey  Range  Trail  to 
North  Fork  Junction  -via  Ethan  Pond  and  Thoteau 
Falls.  Ethan  Pond  (Willey  Pond)  (2,850  ft!),  named 
for  its  discoverer,  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  is  a  beautiful 
mountain  tarn  lying  S.W.  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Willey 

(276) 
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and  for  that  reason  k  tometimes  called  Willey  IVmd. 
The  region  is  noted  for  its  blueberries. 

Thoreau  Falls,  named  in  honor  of  Henry  D,  Thoreau^ 
the  poet-naturalist,  are  a  series  of  cascades  extending 
along  the  North  Fork  for  a  distance  of  }^  m.  The 
lowest  falb  are  much  the  steepest  and  most  interesting, 
and  ^re  easily  reached  from  the  Ethan  Pond  Trail. 

Description.  The  trail  leaves  the  Willey  Range 
Trail  about  i}4  m.  from  Willey  House  Station  (sign). 
It  climbs  steadily  to  the  height  of  land,  passing  at  a 
red  boundary  post  from  the  N.  H.  State  Reservation 
into  the  National  Forest,  continues  without  much 
grade  past  water,  and  bearing  to  the  R.  enters  a 
broad  logging  road,  in  which  there  is  a  well-worn 
footway.  This  road  fs  followed  steadily  down  hill 
past  Ethan  Pond,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  a  path  di- 
verges sharply  to  the  R.  About  H  m.  beyond,  the 
trail  passes  through  an  old  lumber  camp  and  in  an* 
other  ^  m.,  just  beyond. the  Bethlehem-Linoc^n  town 
boundary  (also  the  present  National  Forest  Boundary), 
diverges  to  the  R.  irom  the  lumber  road,  the  latter 
curving  steadily  to  the  L.  to  Shoal  Poivi,  whence  it 
can  be  followed  down  beside  Shoal  Pond  Branch  to  the 
abandoned  railway  location  on  the  East  Branch, 

The  Ethan  Pond  traD  continues  about  J4  !"•  across 
the  lumbered  waste,  marked  with  targets  and  arrow 
sighs,  until  it  merges  into  the  bed  of  a  spur  of  the  old 
Zealand  Notch  logging  railway.  It  follows  this  spur 
and  the  main  line  (all  rails  removed)  to  the  point  where 
the  railway  crossed  the  North  Fork  on  its  way  to 
Zealand  Notch.  The  bare,  scarred  peaks  forming 
the  walls  of  the  Notch  are  plainly  visible  across  the 
river.  Near  this  point  on  the  North  Fork  there  Is  a 
Geological  Survey  dam  to  measure  the  flow  of  water. 
The  path  does'  not  cross  the  stream  but  diverges  to 
the  L.  from  the  railway  bed  and  is  indicated  as  clearly 
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as  popsiHe  by  mowing  lhB>u«ii  bluebeKyi  bwHea.  by 
blazes  on  the  dead  tree  tittaks  still  efeandih^,  bytar-. 
gets  and  by  sawed  winditUs. ,  It  keeps /iil  theomin, 
aeai  the  ed^e  of  the  bluffi-above  the  strosm;' passes* 
wfthin  sight  of  rtie  fcrook  .at  l"l>oreau'FallB  aM,  <^ 
posite  a  frfish  slide  On  th«  N:W.  banfc,  come*  iiito  the' 
recent  cutting,  the  logging  road  being  found  close  by 
the  Ixinfc  of  the  stream.  The  wooded  bluffs  now  come 
close  to  the  rivet  banlc  on  either  side,  but'  soon  recede, 
(he  remaining  distance  to  the  Junction  being  (airly  level. 
About  3  m.  above  the  Junction  the,  logging  railway  is 
reached  at  Camp  23  and  the  railway  is  followed  down 
pElst  Camp  22  to  its  crossing  of  the  East  Branch!  Con- 
tinuing^ on  the  railway  a  few  rods  b^ondthis  point  a 
fork  of  the  railway  to  th^  W.  crosses  thei  E^st  Branch 
and  leads  up  the  W.  side'of  the  North  Fork..  This  is 
thf  TOtite  to  Mt.  Bond  and  the  TwiaBange  (S«c.  XIV). 
Contiauing  abput  100  yards  furtlier  dovd  the  railwaVf 
a  trail  divergieB  to  the  L.  near  a  building  (signe)  and, 
matfeed  by  targets,  leads  in  a  few  hundred  yards  (cros* 
ftig  a  spur  track  on  the  way)  to  the  main  railway  up  the 
East  Branch  which  is  here  quite  a  distance  from  the 
stream.  Turning  to  the  L.  up  this  railway  is  the  route 
'he  two  forks  of  the  rail- 
lence  they  may  be  fol- 
VI). 

Station  to  Ethan  Pond 
i  2i4  m.;  to  poipt,  of 
4H  m.;  to  Thoreau 
ction  10  ^. 
in  to.Ethan'pond  Trail 
J  point  of  leaving ,  Zear 
io.;  to  Thorpau  Falla  4 
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Ze^lai^td  Notch. 

West  of  the  Rosebrook  Range  and  separating  it 
fro;n  Mt,  Hale  of  the  Twin  Range,  are  Zealand  Notch 
and  the  Zealand  River,  the  latter  a  branch  of  the  Am- 
monoosuc.  Through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  a  lumber 
railroad  leading  through  Zealand  Notch  to  Shoal  Pond 
fprmerly  existed.  The  rails  have  been  removed  and  a 
succession  of  forest  fires  has  been  destroying  every- 
thing: of  an  inflammable  character,  the  road-bed  being 
now  the  only  evidence  left. 

Description.  The  old  railroad  bed  can  be  reached 
as  follows;  Where  the  highway  first  crosses  the  Boston 
&  Maine  R.  R.  east  of  Twin  Mountain  Village,  take  a 
fork  to  the'R.  which  leads  through  a  field  and  imme- 
diately crosses  the  Ammonoosuc.  Even  if  there  is  a 
bar  ack-os^  the  bridge,  or  other  sign  that  the  road  is 
impassable,  this  route  must  be,  taken.  In  about  30 
min.  the  road  crosses  the  Zealand  River  just  before 
a.  steep  pitch,  and  the  old  railroad  bed  may  be  seen 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  at  the  R.  of  the  road.  It 
is,  however,  so  choked  at  this  point  with  cherry  growth 
that  it  is  probably  bettef  to  proceed  as  follows:  Con- 
tinue on  the  road  across  the  river,  up  the  hill  and  along 
the  plateau  about  15  min.  more  until  the  road  descends 
to  a  ruined  bridge  over  the  Ammonoosuc.  Here  a 
well  defined  path  turns- oiff  sharply  to  the  R.,  ascends 
to  the  pkitesu^,  crosses  <  it  diagonally  back  S.W.  and- 
iaabout  15  min.  drops  toi  the  old  railroad  bed  here  on 
the  £.  baakv  ^The  railroad  locatioii  must  now  be  (oU  • 
lowed  closely  the  entire  distance  through  Zealand 
Notch.  The  tilail  soon  crosses  to  the  W.  bank  and  after 
a  while  Zealand  Falls  will  be  heard^  but  not  seen,  from., 
the  path.  They  are  formed  by  a  drop  of  the  river  over 
a  ten-foot  precipice,  and  are  worth  a  visit. 

«Tlw  railroad  bed  may  also  be  reachec)  from  th^  Mt. 
Pleasant  Hous^  by, the  Mt.  EchoTrail,  following, it  to^. 
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a  sign  "Mts.  Rosebrook  and  Oscar/*  about  Ji  m. ' 
below  the  summit  of  Mt.  Echo.  Here  turn  to  the  R.  and 
proceed  in  a  W.  direction  %  m.  Leave  this  path  on 
the  L.  by  a  rough,  obscure  trail  about  I  m.  long, 
marked  by  infrequent  blazes,  leading  down  the  W.  slope 
to  Mt.  Tom  Brook,  which  is  followed  down  to  Zealand 
River.  The  trail  and  the  railroad  bed  will  be  fotind 
on  the  bpposite  (W.)  bank  about  J^  m.  below  Zealand 
Falls. '  This  method  of  approach  is  not  recommended. 

Above  the  Falls  the  railroad  crosses  the  river  more 
ai^d  more  frequently,  and  in  about  3  hrs.  from  the  time 
o^  starting  on  it  Zealand  Pond  is  seen  on  the  R.  In, 
front  rise  the  bare,  fire-scarred  walls  of  Zealand 
Notch,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  the  railroad  passed* 
Here  the  road-bed  has  been  alternately  buried  and 
carried  away  by  slides.  Emerging  from  the  Notch, 
the  road  bears  to  the  L.  and  soon  crosses  the  North 
Fork  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewa$set.  It 
tl^en  joins  the  Ethan  Pond  Trail,  about  J4  n^-  £•  of 
Thoreau  Falls,  on  which,  continuing  toward  the  E., 
the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  can  be  reached  at  Willey 
House  Station  in  about  3  hrs.  The  old  railroad  itself, 
soon  bearing  to  the  S.E.,  in  about  H  m.  reaches  Shoal 
Pond.     (See  p.  277.) 

TJie  walk  along  this  abandoned  railroad  gives  eXf 
cecdingly  interesting  views  of  a  desolate  eou«try, 
little  visited  exoept  by  fishermen  and  berry  pickdrs^ . 
On  acra>unt  of  its  steady  grade  and  ev^  footing  it  ia 
very  easy  in  proportion  to  its  length,  but  no  on^  should 
attempjt  it  unless^  skilled  in  following  the  signs  thai 
indicate  an  old  railroad  bed.  On  the  reverse; route  the  \ 
radlway  is  particularly  blind  just  N-  of  where  it  cros^ 
the  North  Fork. 

btsTANCEs.    Twin  Mountain  Village  to  Zealand  Pond 
9  m.  { to  North  Fork  Trail  t  I H  m. ;  to  Shoal  Pond  12m.' 
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TufBs.  Twin  Mountain  Village  to  Zealand  Pbttd 
4hrt.;to  North  Fork  Trait  sH  hre.;  to  Shoal  Pond 
SH  hUB. 

Mt.  garrigain  TmU,    (A.  M.  C.) 

Mt.  Carrigain  (4,647  ft.)»  occupyii^  as  it  does  so 
cential  a  position,  conmiaiids'  a  view  considered  by 
many  the  finest  in  the  White  Motintainsw ,  The  first 
paith  was.  cut  by  the  A.  M.  C;  in  1879.  This  path  was 
afterwards  (1898)  relocated  by  the  Club,  whidi  atiU 
maintains  it.  Two  prominent  spurs  project  from  the 
mountain  mass^  Vose  Spur  (3,859  ft.)  toward  the  E., 
forming  the  westerly  wall  of  Carr^ain  Notch,  and 
Sifirnal^  Ridge  (4400  ft.)  toward  the  S.,  ovei^  a  portion 
of  which  the  path  lead&  (See'Appalachia,  Vol.  II » 
p.  108,  and  Vol.  IX,  p.  99.)  Philip  Carrigain,  lor  whom 
.the  mountain  was  named »  was  Secretary  of  State  from 
1805-1810.  His  most  notable  work  was  a  map  of  New 
Hampshire,  published  in  16 16. 

DBscRiPTKm.  Leave  the  train  at  Sawyer  River 
Station  on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  and  follow  road 
orlogging  railroad  about  i  ^  m.  to  Livermore,  a  lumber 
village.  The  way  leaves  the  village  across  the  track 
from  the  «tore  and  follows  a  wide  lumber  road  N.  of 
Sawyer  River  past  the  little  red  sohoolhouse  and  an ' 
old  barn.  In  15  to  20  min.  Whiteface  Brook  is  crossed 
on  the  ruins  of  a  lumber  bridge.  For  the  next  15  min. 
the  road  follows  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  brook, 
risihg  gradually.  The  path  then  becomes  ttiore  level 
arfd  bears  to  the  L.,  leaving  Whrt6face  Brook  and  be- 
cowiing  very  wet  and  boggy.  At  2j^  m.  from  Liver- 
more thef  Carrigain  Notch  Trail  leaves  on  the  ft., 
niatked  by  a  sign  (see  p.  282),  aftd  the  road  soon  crosses 
Carrigain  Brook.  It  then  follows  up  a  gradual  slope, 
and  in  io  min.  from  the  fork  the  ruins  of  Camp  5  are 
r^died,  a  good  camp  site  near  a  brook.    The  road  is 
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f<>U0*|e4  dHTf^ctly.  past,  the  'csm^fh  bey<Jn<i  which  it  jrises 
more  etejeply  and  ?ooa  swings  to,  the>  L»    Jt  fojlows  the . 
main  logging  road  up  the  S.  side  of  a  valley  through  a, 
region  devastated  by  lumbering,  the  way,  however, 
being  perfectly  plain.   ^High  6p  th^'road  ^afbs  thfe  head ' 
of  the  vSaltey,  and  when  well  aicrosisit  the  tiail  (marfc^ 
by  ^an- inconspicuous  sign)  diveq^  to  the  L.  •  About 
iix]r.yard^  above,  this  point >the  trail  thims.  L.  iiito  an^ 
other  Wd.  logging  ipad  for  a  short  distance. and  thtei  . 
tlirns  Riiagaiiu:    It  soon  inters. the  virgin  tgrolvth  and 
shdirtly  comes  into  the  9pea  at  the  crest  of  Signal  Ridge. 
Xhife  ridg^is  dear  of  ttsees  and  affords  unrivalled, views 
iii.ia4l  dlcectfonss  tte  sheer,  cliffs  of  Mt.  Lowell  ^ross 
Gamgain.  Notch  beiilg  .perhaps  the  oipst  prominent- 
olijfectLf  Frook  Sognal'  Ridige  the  path  again  enters  the 
troesiand^soenda  sharply,  passing  near  the  cabin  of  the 
State*  fire  rwarden  and  emeigirig  tn^/about  20  mim  on 
the  i^ooded  summit  of  the  mountain^    A  tripOd  afr 
fords  an  outlook  over  the  low  trees.     Water <  may  be 
obtaiwed  from  a  well  dug  by  the  fire  wardeii, 
uDiSTANCes.i   Sawyer  River.  Station  to  Liveriatore 
iM'm;;'to  Carrigajn .Notch  Trail  5j^:m»;  to  Camp  5, 
4Hm.;.to  Signal  Ridge  6  fti.;  to  auAimit  614  m. 

Times.  .  Sawyer   River  Station   to  Uvermore,  Ji- 
he*;  to.Caiap  5»  2  jbiiis.fao  min.}  to  Signal  Ridge  4  hw. 
3b  min.rta  auBUiut  5  hm.     .        . 

Carrigain  l^otch  Tr^il.     (A^  ivi.  C.)  ' 

jTl^is  t^^ij  was  opened,  by  ^he  A,  M.  C.  jn  thesprii^g 
of  ,190^  to  s^\^  as  ^  connecting , link,  between  its  Mt, 
Carrigain  I^ath  on  the  S.  and,  the  Twij^  Range  and 
Ethan. Poftrt  Trail?  at  t^eir  junction  on  the.  North, 
Fork  of, the  (East  Bra^^ch  of  the  Pemigewasset  (see 
p..)^76).'  The  trail  also  serv^  as  a  conveni^^t  approach 
frpm  either  ,th^  ]Sf.  or.  the  5.  for  the  asqent.of  Mts. 
Lowell,,   Anderson,.  Nancy,  and    Berais.,  A^    fiorth 
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Fork  Junction  coniifiction  is  made  with  tlie  Ethart 
Fbnd  Trail  leading  to  Crawford  Notch  at  Willey  Hou*e 
Station  (Maine  Central  R.  R.)  or  down  the  East 
Brandbby  Henry!s  lumber,  milroad  to  North  Wood- 
stock.      '      ' 

'Description.  The  trail  leaves  the  Mt.  Carrigain 
Trail  just  before  reaching  Carrigain  Brook  (see  p;  2S1); 
and  Ijeada  in  a  N.W.  direction  through  a  region  logged 
hy  ittie  Saw.yer  River  J^umber  Co.  !  Logging  roads  are 
f<41oWe4,^ith  gradual  ascent,  crossing  Carrigain  Brodk». 
keeping  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Carrigain  and  leading 
through  Carrigain  Notch.  About  i  m.  from  Mt. 
Carrigain  Triif,  the  road  passes  a  fi!imber  cdmp  arfrf 
at  di^Uie^ht  of  kuid,  i}^  m.  fiirther,  there  is  a  good 
flom^"«ig  «ROt  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Lowell  on  the  £,i 
side  of  the  Notctt^  at  Wild  Duck  Pond.  This. point 
is  6nly)  about'  five  of  six.  hundred '  feet'  In  altitude} 
above  tht  point  of  divergence  of  the  Mt,  Carrigain  Trailj 
Within  a  few  feet  after  passing  the  height  of  land  it 
domes'  into  logging,  and  logging  roads  are  at.  onoe 
found  leading  down  N.  ^o  the  old  railroad  bed-  This 
eaii  be  followed  to  Lincoln  if  desired.  Not  far  from 
the  nth  mile  post  a  trail  diverges  to  the  R.,  crossed 
ai  s^tur  track  and  joins  the  railway  which  leads  up  the 
N;  Fork,  This  railway  fbrks  about  100  yards  beyond» 
thfe  L.  fork  leading  to  the  Twin  Range  (Sec.  XIV)  and 
the  R.  fork  to  Thdreau  Fallaand  Ethan  Pond  (p.  ^76). 
Tb  reach  Carrigain  Notch  from  Ndrth'Fork  Junction, 
foHow'the  East  Branch  logging  railway  to  the  end  of 
ttie  rails  ind  continue  straight  along  the  old  load  bed 
to  a  point  where  it  forks  about  K  in.  beyond  an  old 
lumber  camp.  Take  the  R.  fork  leading  directly 
toward  the  Notch  (the  L.  fork  being  the  route  ^o  Cftinp 
X9  and  Nprcross  Pond,  see  p., 285)  and  foUow  it  a  short 
disfancejtp  ij:^  enfl  at  ^  old  leading  platform,    Fro^ 
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this  platform  an  A.  M.  C.  target  and  sign  are  easily  vis^ 
ible  and  the  route  to  the  Notch  is  dearly  marked  with 
signs. 
DistANCBs:    Sawyer  River  Station  to  Ltvermor^ 

1  Ji  m.;  to  Carrigain  Notch  branch  from  Mt.  Carrigain 
Trail  $J4  m.;  to  Carrigain  Notch  6%  m,;  to  North 
Fork  Junction  i^J^  in. 

Times.    Sawyer  River  Station  to  Livermore  J^  hr.; 
to  Carrigain  Notch  branch  from  Mt.  Carrigain  TraU 

2  hrs.  15  min.;  to  Carrigain  Notch  4  hrs.;  to  North 
Fork  Junctwn  8  hrs.  30  min. 

Mt8.  LoweU»  Andereoti,  Nancy  and  Bemis. 

Mt.  Lowell  (3,730  ft.);  Mt.  And^son  (3,729  ft.); 
Mt.  Nancy  (3,810  ft.)  and  Mt.  Bemis  (3^708  ft.)  arc 
a  group  of  peaks  between  Carrigain  Notch  >  and 
the  Crawford  Glen  which  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Saco  and  Pem^ewasset  Rivers.  Formerly 
wooded  pea^ks  entirely  without  paths,  they  have  now 
been  lumbered  almost  to  the  summit  from  both  east 
and  west,  leaving  in  many  places  a  mere  fringe  of 
trees  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Four  little  lakes 
lie  in  their  midst,  one  E.  of  Anderson,  the  source  of 
Whiteface  Brook,  a  branch  of  Sawyer  River;  another, 
known  as  Norcross  Pond,  between  Mts.  Anderson 
and  Nancy,  the  source  of  the  Norcross  bmnch  of  the 
E^t  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset;  and  to  the  EI.  th^ 
third,  Nancy  Pond,  the  source  of  Nancy  Brook,  a 
branch  of  the  Saco,  bearing  in  its  middle  course  won- 
derful waterfalls  of  great  height,  but  little  known  on 
account  of  their  inaccessibility;  and  the  fourth  between 
Mts.  Nancy  and  Bemis,  also  draining  into  the  Saco 
via  Nancy  Brook. 

Mts.  Lowell  and  Anderson  can  best  be  ascended  by 
leaving  the  Carrigain  Notch  Trail  N.  of  the  Notch 
and  foIlo^Hring  logging  roads  to  their  end,  after  which 
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fitrifce  up  the  slope  without  a  path.  The  Livermore- 
Lincoln  town  boundary  (a  blazed  line)  follows  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  from  Lowell  to  Nancy  and  is  probably 
easier  walking  if  found.  The  summit  of  Mt.  Lowell 
.14  quite  open  and  the  views  are  fine.  Although  the 
diffs  above  Garrigain  Notch  have  been  climbed,  only 
those  skilled  in  rock  climbing  should  attempt  the  feat. 
From  the  Lowell-Anderson  col  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Anderson  is  reached  in  about  Ji  m.  of  steep  climbing 
similar  to  that  up  Mt.  Lowell. 

The  A.  M.  C.  cylinder  is  located  on  an  outcropping 
ledge  on  the  W.  side  of  Mt.  Anderson,  near  the  lin«. 
which  before  the  lumbering  was  the  only  good  view- 
point.  There  is  also  a  cylinder  on  the  highest  point 
of  Mt.  Nancy,  the  trees  around  being  spotted  to  aid 
in  its  location.  The  cones  of  Mts.  Lowell,  Anderson 
and  Nancy  aire  all  steep.  Mt.  Bemis  lies  E.  of  the  town 
boundary  and  has  no  very  definite  summit. 

The  descent  to  the  E.  can  be  made  down  the  s<;eep 
S.  shoulder  to  Nancy  Brook  through  fine  spruce  growth 
and  thence  good  logging  roads  can  be  taken  out  to  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.  a  short  distance  below  Bemis 
Station.    (See  Nancy  Cascades.) 

The  above  range  should  be  traveled  only  by  those 
experienced  in  woodcraft;  On  account  of  the  length 
of  the  trip  camping  equ^ment  is  necessary. 

Distances.  Garrigain  Notch  to  Lowell^Aitderson 
col  ij4  ni.;  to  summit  of  either  Mt.  Lowell  or  Mt. 
Anderson  2^  m.;  Mt.  Anderson  to  Nancy  Pond  iH 
m.;  to  Mt.  Nancy  2H  n^;  to  Mt.  Bemis  4  m. 
•  Tiiiss.  Garrigain  Notch  to  Low«ll*Aiidar8on  col 
iH  hrs.7  to  summit  of  either  Mt.  Lowell  or  Mlu  Ander- 
son 2}4  hrs^;  Mt.  Anderson  to  Nancy  Pond  ij4  hrs*: 
to  Mt.  Nancy  3  hrs.;  to  Mt.  Bemis  5  hrs. 

Norcross  Pond  may  be  reached  directly  by  following 
to  its  end  the  fork  of  the  old  railroad  bed  which  dl- 
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verges  to  the  E.  about  2  m.  N.  of  Camgaift  Nbtdi 
(eee  p.  283),  then  take  main  logging  road  toward  the 
depression  between  Mts.  Anderson  and  Nancy.  Prdm 
Norcross  Pond  Mt.  Nancy  can  be  reached  by  climbing 
to  the  L.  (N.)  and  Mt.  Anderson  by  climbing  to  the  R. 
<S.W.)  while  Nancy  Pond  lies  nearly  E.  just  across  the 

<:ol.  . 

'  Distance.    Junction  of  nnlaiii  logging  railway  bed 

,t^  Norcross  Pond  about  5  m.  ■ 

These  peaks  can  also  be  reached  froih  Livermore 
hy  leaving  the  Mt.  Carrigairt  Trail  (see  p/ 25^1)  about 
iJi  m.  above  the  Mills  and  following  lumber  toads 
up  the  valley  of  Whitefaee  Brook  and  over  a  isllght 
^IJvide  td'Nsincy  Pond,  where  a  lumber  camp  was  built 
in  1908.  Lumber  roads  from  this  camp  extend  well 
Up  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Mt.  Bemis,  and  the  descent  of 
the  mountain  to  the  pond  by  this  means  is  easy/'  • 
Distance.  Livermore  to  Nancy  Pond  5  m. 
•  TlMfi.     3^J^  hrs. 

N^acy  Cascades.;  ,  .  :        . 

;  These  lofty  falls  on  Nancy  Brook  wer^  visited  ^ 
1883  by  Albert  Matthews,  George  A.  Sargent  and  the 
late  E.  Bi  Cook,  and  are  described  in  Appalachia,  Vol. 
1 1 1 ,  pu  2d  I .  By  a  logging  road  which  ascends  the  brook 
to  a  point  %  m.  below  the  falls  they  are  now  ^asifer 
reached  ftorn  the  foHowing  points.  •  ,     * 

From  Bbmis  Station.  Follow  the  highway  S*, 
paBshig'tiie  stone  house  built  by  Dn  Bemis  and  cr^ae^- 
ing  the  gorge  of  Nancy  Brook,  where  a  small  cascade 
will  be  seea  from  the  raihx>ad  bridge.  At  5i  na.  f f om 
Bemis  t&lce  a  logging  road  to  the  W.  Folbw  lumber 
roads  Up  the  brook  as  far  as  possible,  About  2)4  tia. 
from  Bemis  near  the  junctio^h  of  the  main  stjlegna  and 
N;  branch  is  the  boundary  between  Carroll  and  Grafton 
Counties,  and  here  the  lumbering  ends.     For  the  w- 
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maining  %  m.   to  the  cascades  tli 
must  be  followed  through  fine  virg 
and  pine.     A  small  branch  brook 
N.W.  is  passed,  and  at  3%  m.  th 
brooks   of    nearly   equal   size   is   i 
cades  are  on   the  brook   which   o 
and  is  the  main  stream,  as  it  is  tl 
Nancy  Pond.      Following   up   thif 
water   of   the    first   cascade    is   soon   seen.      Another 
cascade   !a   immediately   above,   but   cannot   be   seen 
from   the   foot   of   th^   first.      The   combined'  height 
of  the  two  falls  is  nearly  2oo  ft.    A  little  further  up  the 
brook  is  a  third  (all  almost  50  ft.  high,  and  from  the 
top  of  this  fall  there  is  a  view.    Just  above  this  fall  is 
another,  ag  ft.  high.    Above  this  fourth  fall  the  brook 
is  not  steep,  but  flows  gently  over  broad  ledges  of  brown 
26  ft.  high,  are  passed 
F'rom  the  first  cascade 

S.     Follow  the  State 
'  Dp,  where  the  highway 

mp  is  a  iprinf.  Enter 
he  railroad  from  tfie 
nction  with  the  route 
This  junction  is  1^ 
The  remainder  of  ^e 
route  is  the  same  as  from  Bemis. 

Distances.     From   Bemis  to   first    cascade   3   n).; 
&wyer  River  Station  to  first  cascade  sJ^  m. 
Mt.  Hancock. 

'  'Mt.  Hancock  (4,430  ft.)  lies  almost  due  W.  of-Mt. 
Carrigain  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  high  rid^e.  It  Is 
completely  wooded  and  no  paths  exist.  The  View  Is 
rrtost  interesting  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  Usually 
necessary  to  climb  a  tree,  as  few  outlooks  havC  b«eii  Ctit, 
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:hed  most  easily  from  the 

Cross  the  brook  at  the 

8  the  old  railroad  bed  and 

.  and  E.  under  the  shoulder 

logging  yards.  Cross  the 
V  the  main  road  N.E.  At 
earer  the  stream;  if  one  fork 
the  other  one.  There  are 
ibzes.     {If  unable  to  follow 

This  route  will  lead  to  the 
Bt  from  the  S.  and  W.  The 
a  blazed  and  partly  cleared 
le  slide  to  the  summit,  the 
od  camping  place,  although 

up  the  slide. 
■  Trail  to  foot  of  slide  about 

e  3  hrs.  (the  way  is  very 

nit  4  hrs.  .       , 

o  be  reached  from  the  sum- 

llow  the  Lincoln-Livermore 

i  col.     Slowdowns  are  tiest 

N.    Carrigain  Pond  in  this 

LTeen  the  summits,  and  a1- 

■ing  has  marred  its  beauty, 

good  camping  spot.    From 

our  around  the  "nubble" 

to  the  N.  until  the  col  beyond  is  reached,  and  follow 

the  town  line  to  "B.  M.  93"  (noting  sharp  bends  at 

"B.  M.  87  and  S8")and  then  strike  up  the  ridge  N.W. 

by  W.  to  the  summit. 

Hie  Scarborough  map  is  incorrect  in  maricii^  the 
summit  as  at  a  bend  in  the  town  line;  it  i«,  in, fact, 
about  ^  m.  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  line. 

Times.  Mt.  Carrigain  to  col  ij^  hrs.;  to  Mt.  Ban- 
oock  5  to  6  hrs. 
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3<  Mt.  Hancock  ean  also  be  amended  from  the 
forks  of  the  Pemigewasset.  The  main  ridge  coming 
down  here  is  cliitibed  in  a  S.  direction.  There  are  many 
different  summits,  and  a  final  long  sk>pe.  There  is 
no  water,  and  this  way  is  not  recommended. 
'  •  Tflf B.    Aboat  6  hrs.  fi-om  the  forks. 

'  4;     An  easy  route  for  descending  to  the  N.E.  isto 
strike  dUe  E.  from  the  summit  reaching  logging  roads 
rn  about  3^  hr.  to  i  hr.  and  following  the  same  to  Camp 
26  and  the  Carrigain  Notch  Trail. 
TrME.    3  hrs. 

The  most  interesting  trip  is  the  traverse  from  Mt. 
Carrigain  to  the  Swift  River,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
I'ection.  All  these  routes  necessitate  camping,  and  the 
times  are  for  packs. 

Arethma  Fall.    (A.  M.  C.) 

.  This .  fall^  perliuaps  the  highest  single  plunge  in  ^e 
White  Mountains,  is  on  Bemis  Brook  i^.m.  from  the 
railroad.,  It  ^as  discovered  about  1840  by  Professor 
^dward  Tuckerman,  and  received  the  name  of  Tucker- 
man  Fall.  Xater  the  present  name  was  given  to  it. 
The  (all  is  now  easily  reached  by  a  good  paljlh  from  the 
railroad  sectipn  house  near  the  bridge  over  Bemis. 
Brook  2%  m-  by  the  railroad  from  Bemis  and  1% 
m.  from  Willey  House  Station.  The  section  house  can 
be  reached  also  from  the  State  highway  by  a  cart-path 
about  }4  m*  long,  which  leaves  the  highway  a  little 
N.  of  the  bridge  over  Bemis  Brook. 

Caution.    In  walking  by  the  raihroad  track  from 
Willey  House  Station  it  is  better  not  to  walk  lyrbr '1 

'  the  Fi^ankettstein  Trestle,  but  xather  to  take  th? 
path  bdow.    Trains  may  approach, Moexpectedly,   : 

'  the  course  of  the  railroad  nsakjng  it  impossible  to  ., 
see  pt  iuear  them  itntil  Bbse  at  band.     1  *  :  ;  . 
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•  Description.  The  path  leaves  the  raUroad  through 
a  gate  in  a  high  fence  just  S*  of  the  section  house 
and  enters  the  woods  by  a  blazed  trail.  It  sooa  runt 
into  a  good  logging  road,  which  it  fallows  for  a  long 
distance.  About  %  m.  from  the  raikoad  the  path 
approaches  the  brook  and  the  roar  of- the  cascades  is 
heard.  One  of  these  cascades  is  said  to  be.40  It.  high 
and  is  worth  visiting.  A  small  branch  brook  is  crossed* 
then  another  cascade  is  pas^,  and  ^oqd,  the  path 
leaves  the  logging  road  and  enters  the  bed  of  the  brook, 
which  it  follows  H  ni.  to  the  foot  of  Arethusa  Fall. 
The  first  view  of  this  fall,  from  a  bepd  in  the  brook 
some  distance  below,  is  very  impressive.  The  water, 
after  falling  over  rough  rocks,  plunges  down  a  wide, 
steep  smooth  slope  of  yellowish  granite,  and  then,  after 
a  slight  further  descent  over  rough  rocks,  is  receive 
in  a  small  shallow  rock  basin. ; ,  The  for^t  settiog  addff 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  whole  fall  is  about  140  ft.  high.  Its  head  is 
attained  by  a  scrambling  path  S.  of  the  stream.  The 
view  from  the  head  is  very  fine.  The  Giant  Stairs 
are  seen  over  the  winding  valley  of  Bemis  Brook,  which 
flows  between  heavily  wooded  slopes  with  alternate 
overlapping  ridges  seen  one  behind  another.  Above 
the  fall  are  rapids,  where  the  brook  flows  over  ledges 
of   brownish   granite. 

Distances.  Arethusa  Fall  from  railroad  l\i  m.\ 
from  highway  i)^  m.;  from  Willey  House  Station  3^^ 
m.;  from  Bemis  3^^  m. 

Time.    From  railroad  to  fall  i  hr.  15  min. 

Rilrfey  FaU.     (A.  M.  G.) 

The  falls  on  Avalanche  Brook  (then  called  Cow 
Brook)  were  visited  and  described  in  September,  E858, 
by  Henry  W.  Ripley,  who  was  toW  of  their  existehte, 
by  a  hunter.    The  lower  fall,  now  called  Rif>ley  Fall, 
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m  about  lOO  ft.  high  and  has  a  good  settmg  of  trees, 
though  the  woods  on  the  N.  have  been  damaged  by 
fire.  It  is  best  visited  soon  after  a  rain,  as  in  diry 
weather  the  brook  is  rather  low. 

The  fall,  which  is  H  m.  from  Willey  House  Station, 
m  easily  reached  by  a  path  branching  to  the  L.  from 
the  Willey  Range!  Trail  (see  p.  298).  This  branch 
path  is  3^  m»  from  the  railroad  station,  follows  a 
good  logj^ng  road  for  ^  m.  and  then  a  blazed  line 
in  the  woods  to  the  foot  of  the  fall.  Returning  to  the 
loig^ng  roady  the  latter  may  be  followed  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  brook,  and  the  head  of  the  fall  can  be 
mched  by  folbwing  down  the  brook  past  interestiag 
lafwda. 

To  reach  the  upper  falls,  return  to  the  logging  road 
and  follow  it,  soon  crossing  the  brook  and  continuing 
up  the  £.  bank*  At  H  m*  from  the  station  a  branch 
stream  enters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook.  On 
the  branch  stream,  beginning  close  to  its  Junction  with 
the  nunn  stream^  is  a  series  of  five  beautiful  cascades 
(besides  rapids  and  minor  cascades),  mainly  in  virgin 
woods.  The  highest  of  these  falls  is  about  60  ft.  high* 
An  ill  defined  trail  leads  through  the  woods  N.  of  the 
brook,  but  the  falls  are  best  seen  by  following  up  the 
bed  of  the  brook  itself^  At  the  head  of  the  cascades 
and  rapids  is  the  swampy  plateau  from  which  both 
branches  of  Avalanche  Brook  take  their  rise. 

Ripley  Fall  is  wholly  within  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Forest,  but  the  upper  cascades  appear  to  be  partly 
outside  the  State  reservation,  which  might  well  be 
extended  to  preserve  the  forest  setting  of  these  beautiful 
falls. 

Distances.  Willey  House  Station  to  Ripley  Fall 
}^  m.;  to  mouth  of  branch  brook  ^  m.;  to  head  of 
upper  cascades  i  m. 
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Times,  From  WiUey  Hoase  Station  to  h^ad  of  upper 
cascades  and  return,  with  timc^  to  visit  and  enjo^  ait 
tfaefalls,  2^  to  4}4  hrs. 

Frankenstein   Cliff* 

This  fine  cKff  juts  out  from  the  table4aad  W.  ol 
the  Saco  and  S.  of  Mt.  Willey.  It  is  a  prominent 
feature  (torn  the  Crawford  Notch  State  Road  an«l  from 
the  iiaihT>ad.  The  latter  crosses  Bemis  Brcbk  on  the 
Frankenstein  Trestle  just  S.  of  it»  There  are  fine 
views  to  the  Sk  and  E.  which  well  repay  the  easy  ^^limb* 

There  is  no  trai^,  but  the  cliff  is  easily  reached  by 
leaving  the  railroad  about  ^  m.  S.  of  WiDey  Hbiue 
Station  at  a  rock  slide  some  50  feet  high.  Bear  wdt 
away  from  the  K^  Rj  for  about  15  min:.,  so  as  to  get  on 
tx^of  the  tq>per  line  of  cliffs-and  avoid  some  loivcr 
Ones^  Then  slab  around  to  the  L.  agkin  and  f6lloiw 
up  the  edge  of  the  upper  diff.  It '  is  well  tio  cany  a 
dompass,  and  of  course  incsiperienced  climbers '8lu:>um 
not  depart  irom  trails.  The  distance  is  abouit.:2  mi 
fn>m  Willey  House  Station  and  the  tBtie  al^out  iH 
hrs* 


•  1    \ 
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SECTION  XIII. 

'Ro«ebrOok,      Willey      and      Dartmouih 

Ranges. 

:  The  Rjosebrook  Range,  sttaated  to  the  west  oi-the 

.l^outhern'  Peaks,  is  separated  from  them  by  the  valley 

of  the  Ammoaoosuc  Rwer  and  is  bounded  on  the  west 

•by   the  Zealand   River.     The  range  comprised   Mt. 

Oscar  (2^36  ft);  Mt.  Rosebrook  (2,960  ft.),  Mt.  Echo 

'<3s02o  ft.),  with  its  spur  Mt.  Stickney  (2,570  ft.).    It 

msy  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  adjoining 

WiDey  Range j  which  includes  Mt.  Tom  (4,040  ftj), 

Mt.  FieM  (4,300  ft.),  with  its  spurs,  Mt.  Avalon  (3,452 

ft.)  and  Mt.  WUlard  (2,786  ft.),  and  Mt.  Wflley  (4,261 

ft.)'     For  convenience  in  description  Mt*  Deception 

^^f 700- ft-)  of  the  Dartmoufth  Range  is  included  in  this 

^sec^on. '' 

'  Path» exist  to  the  summits  of  Mts.  Oscar,  Rosebrook, 
Echo,  Stickney,  Avalon,  Field  and  Willey,.  while  Mt. 
' Wilktrd  is  reached  by  a  steep  carriage  road.  Ai  trail 
jsxists^to'the  summit  of  ML  Tom. from  the  Crawfoi-d 
House,  but  has  been  muth  neglected  and  is  obscure. 
See  R.  E.  Blakeslee's  Pocket  Contour  Map  of  Bret- 
ton  Woods  'and  Vichtity  (1903);  also  L.  F.  Cuttar'p 
J4kpf  of  ihe  Mount  Washington  Range  included  with 
thi8>iGuide*     ■».  .- • 

,Mt.  Echo.  I 

...Th^  bridle  path,  the  u^ual^way  of  ascending  Mtj. 
p;9Jii9,  leavers  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  directly  in  the 
j^ear  of;  the  Mt-  PleasanJ:  House  (sign),  bears  to  the  rear 
jpf^.the  cotjtagp  QB  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
to  the  L.  It  zigzags  up  the  slope,  crossing  and  recros§- 
i^^jp^i^  t^ii;ief  .an  old.^gging  roafli  apd  passing  through 
Aflw»  timb|?r  un^til  th^  .upper  slopes,  are- reached^    TJijC 
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entire  top  of  the  range  was  burned  over  in  1888  and  the 
)roung  growth  of  ch^ry,  etc.,  iU  concc^  the  blaoted 
trunks  still  standing.  1 

The  top  of  the  ridge  is  waterless  and  sunny;  the  last 
sure  wcUer.  is  found  less  than  i  m.  up*  The  path  from 
Mt.  Stkkney  comes  in  on  the  L,  (sign)  idK>ut  i  m.  up, 
and  H  ni»  further  on  a  path  diverges  to  the  R.  (diga) 
to  Mts.  Rosebrook  and  Oscar.  At  the  end  of  1.9  m. 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Echo  is  reached,  whidi  conunaads 
'from  its  W.  outlook  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Zealand  Valley  and  Mt.  Hale,  bdtfa  btinied  over  in 
1903,  and  from  its  S.  outlook  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  views  of  the  MouAt  Wa^ii^on  Range. 

From  Mt.  Echo*  southward  the  pa£h  keepft  on  the 
( crest  of  the  approximately  level  range  i  m.  over  San 
Joan  Hill  with  its  view-^poiitt  and  co&tinues  dowa  the 
further  slope.  Water  is  found  0.8  m.  from  MV  Ecbo 
on  a  path  to  the  R.  a  few  steps,  in  a  swamp  contasning 
a  cold  spring. 

Resuming,  the  path  eoon  crosses  through  Huntter's 
Hollow,  at  which  point  the  Coal  Kiln  Tfail»  a.  shcHt 
cot  to  the  railroad  and  Mt.  Pleasant  House  (5  m. 
from  Mt.  Echo  by  this  route),  leaves  on  the  L.  The 
path  then  rises  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Tom  and  in  skirtinf 
amund  !it  passes  Stun^  Spring  2  xxu  from  Mt«  Eoha« 
an  ice-cold  rill  except  in  dry  seasons,  and  a  charmiilf 
lunching  place. 

At  J^  m.  beyond  this  point  the  old  spotted  trail 
from  Mt.  Tom  comes  in  on  the  R.  and  the  path  tlien 
descends  the  steep  slope  to  the  Mt.  Avafon  path  above 
Pearl  Cascade,  thence  out  to  Crawford's.  This  path 
is  much  easier  if  traversed  in  the  directioh  des6rlbM 
than  in  reverse.  ' 

Distances.  Mt.  Pleasant  House  to  Mt.  Stickney 
Path  1  m.;  to  Mt.  Echo  1.9  m.;  to  Stump  S|jring  4  m.; 
to  Crawford's  6  m. 
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Mt.  Pleasant  House  to  Mt.  Stickney  Path 
45  min.;  to  Mt.  Echo  i  hr.  30  min.;  to  Stump  Spring 
ahts.  30  min.;  to  Crawford 'a  3  hrs*  45  min. 

Mts,  tlosebrook  and  Oscar. 

Mts.  Rosebrook  and  Oscar  are  best  reached,  by  the 
path  leaving  the  Mt.  Echo  trail  ij^  m.  up,  turning 
to  the  R.  and  marked  by  a  sign.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  nearly  level  walking,  a  sign  "Zealand  Valley  Path,"* 
is  passed^,  beyond  which  the  path  rises  rapidly,  with 
one  or  two  loops,  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rosebrook, 
where  there  is  a  fire  warden's  station  and  an  observation 
tower. 

The  path  ooatiaues  over  Mt.  Rosebrook  and  descends 
along  the  ridge  nearly  i  m.  to  the  a>l  E.  of  Mt.  Oscar, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  ascends  to  the  bare-  sununit  ^f 
the  latten  From  this  col  a  path  diverges  sharply  to 
Jtfae  E.^  slabbing  gradually  down  the  side  of  Mt.  Road- 
btodkioFabyan's  and  the  Mt,  Pleasant  House.  This 
furnishes  the  best  m^hod  of  return. 

DtsTANCBii.    Mt.    Pleasant    House    to.  divergence 

,  Irom  Mt.  Echo  Path  1.5  m.;  to  Mt.  Rosebrook  2  mL; 

to  Mt.  Oecav  branch  2.9  m.;  to  Mt.  Pleasant  Hoite 

'  Tkkbs.  Mt.  Pleasant  House  to  Mt.  Rosebrook  ti 
hr.  30  min.;  to.  Mt.  Oscar  2  hrs.  Round  trip  2  hss. 
45  min. 

Mt,  WUi^rd  (Crawford  House). 

.   This  low  peak  (2,7^6. ft.),  a  spur  of  the  Fipld-Tom 

jgr/QBup,  is.prindpajUy  fan^oi^^for  its  view  of  Gra^ord 

Npteh.    Its  sunux^it  is  a, bare  ledge, overhanging  the 

Notf^k  and,  if  tieached  by  a.  well-kept  carriage  roajd 

*Thi8  path,  leaving  at  a  right  angle  toward  the  W.,  is  said  to  offer 
*tlM  ttaortest  route  trom'  Bretton  Woods  to  the  Zealand  River 
Valley  (see  Sec.  XII)*  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  followed 
very  far.  '       ' 
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about  1.4  m.  in  length,  whidh  crosses  the  railfoad  Aear 
the  station.  u.     - 

A  few  rods  beiow  the  summit  a  trail,  unmarked  b)r<a 
sign,  leaves  the  carriage  road  on  the  L.  (E.)  and  de- 
scends to  Hitchcock  Ftuine,  a  deep  cleft  in  the  ledge. 
There  is  no  path  beyond,  so  the  way  hiust  be  retraced 
to  the  road. 

Mt.  Avalon  (Crawford  House). 

Mt.  Avalon,  an  offshoot  of  Mt.  Field,  is  3,433  ft. 

high  and  about  1,500  ft.  above  the  Crawford  House. 

■The  somihit  is  clear  and  the  view  excellent.    The  pith 

is  maintained  by  the  Crawford  House  management. 

The  path  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  to  Beecher 

and  Peari  Cascades,  which  starts  from  the  Crawford 

'House  foot  bridge  over  the  railroad.     It  b  a-  wide 

<dnderpath  aafar  as  Beecher  Cascade*  where  it  crosses 

from  the  S.  to  the  N*. bank  of  the  stream  on  a  foot 

bridge.    Further  up  it  passes  Pearl  Cascade  and  the 

Blue  Bench,  and  then  the  Artist's  View  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 

t'Just  beyond  this  'point  the  path,  to  the  Rosebiiook 

Range  leaves  On  the  R.    Some  distance  further  oa, 

the  path  divides,  the  L.  (S.)  branch,  which  soon  di;i>sses 

to  the  S.  bank  of  the  brook,  being  the  most.  d]rect 

'route  to  the  summit.    The  R.  (N.)  branch  remains 

on  the  N.  bank  of  the  stiream  and  goes  to  Camp  Lookoff, 

from  which  a  short  trail  leads  directly  across  the  stream 

and  connects  with  the  direct  path.    Tl^e  path  circ^l^ 

the  mountain  and  approaches  the  summit  from  the 

W.  side.    It  is'  quite  steep  in  its  upper  part,  but  is 

'everywhere  in  fine  condition.     Waier   is' found  hf  a 

Uttle  'strea:m  ^  short  distance  beyond  tfte  upper  junc- 

'  tioft  df '  thi  direct  and  Camp  Lookoff  trails.-  in  <hy 

weather  it  is  the  last  to  be  found  directly  on  the  path. 

Distances.    From    Crawford's    to    the     aummit 

about  2  m. 
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'  TiMBa  Crawfofd's  to  Beeofaer  Cascade  5  itiin.: 
to  Pearl  Cascade  10  min.;  to  Artist's  View.  1$  mill.; 
to'Rosebrqok  R^ogr  path  ap  ,min.;'to  Camp  I^oo^off 
40  min.;  to  summit  I  hr.  30  min. 

Willey  Ran&e  Trail.     (A.  M.  C.)  .1/ 

In  t909  a  trail  was  blaaed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ji  A. 
Cmickshank  horn  Mt.  Avaloa  oVer  Mt.  Field  to  Mt. 
^^liey.  In  1918  this  wQt&  adopted*  as  an  A.  M.  C. 
ffcith,  and  in  i9i9i  with  the  trail  up  ML  Willey  froin 
Willey  House  Station  was  designated  •  the  Willey 
K^anjfs  Trail.  The  trip  in  either  direction  by  this 
trail  and  tjaq  Mt.  AvaV>&  Path  between  the  CrawfcMtl 
,Hpu#e  and  Willey  House  Station  is  oi>e  of  the  mpst 
satbfactpry, day's,  walks  in  the  mountains;       , 

Mt.  Field. 

The  trail  leaves  the  Mt.  Avaloil  6ath  iii  a  littl6  de- 
pressioii  Just  W.  of  the  summit  (sign),  arid  soon  begins 
to  climb  the  sid6  of  the  ridge.  It  swings  to  the  L.  when 
well  up  and  reaches  the  summit  of  Mt.  Field  from  the 
'iN'.W.  Inhere  is  a  vista  through  the  woods  on  thie 
summit  toward  Mt.  Willey.  Passing  across  this  sli^t 
bjienin^  a  sign  indicates  the  continuation  of  the  trail, 
Which  descends  steadily  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  It 
has  been  reached  by  logging  it  one  or  two  points,  btrt 
the  'Way  is  indicated  by  arrow  signs  and  tatgets.  It 
■flien  continues  ott  the  W.  side  of  th^  ridg6  connecting 
Kits.  F*ield' and  Willey.  •  It  ascends  Mt.  Willey  gi^ad- 
ually,  toming  out  ifr  the  scrub  on  the  W:  slcfe  to'  the 
[reifaairkable  View-point  kfew)  yards  W.  of  the  aumtnit. 
The  descent  to  Willey  House  Station; is- indicated  on 

•  ..The  tndl'  is  thrbugh  beautiful  wooda  $ubstailtia(liy 
the'tetire  dist^ce  and  is  now.  (l92i)'<iiiiexcdlleut  ban- 
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Distances.  Mt.  Avaten  to  Mt.  Field  i  m.;  to 
Mt.  Willey  2ji  m. 

Times.  Mt.  Avalon  to  Mt*  Field  i  hr.;  to  Mt. 
Willey  2ji  hrs. 

Mt.  WUIey. 

The  former  A.  M.  C.  path>  left  therailioad  about 
3  m.  below  Crawford's  and  ascended  steeply  to^a  point 
hear  which  the  present  path^  opened  in  1906,  crbsses 
the  Brook '  Kedron.  The  present  trail  is  part  of  tbe 
Willey  Range  trail. 

A  sign  at  the  N.  end  of  the  trestle  N.  of  Willey 
House  Station  marks  the  p6int  of  departure  from  the 
Maine  Central  Ri  R.  In  a  few  hundred  yards  the 
A.  M.  C.  path  to  Ripley  Fall  diverges  to  the  L.  (sign). 
The  Willey  Range  Trail  follows  for  over  a  mile  the  old 
trail  to  Ethan  Pond,  sometimes  known  as  Willey 
Pond,  cUmbi^g  by  a  grade  at  first. steep,  then  steady 
and  easy.  After  the  Ethan  Pond  Trail  diverges  to  the 
h'  (sign)  (see  p.  276),  a  few  rods  of  wet,  boggy  trail 
leads  into  the  old  path  at  th^e  crossing  of  the  Brook 
Kedron  (last  sure  water).  From  this  point  the  path 
is  one  of  ^he  steepest  in  the  mountains,  following  for 
^me  distance  the  track  of  an  ancient  slide.  The  view 
from  the  summit  will  well  repay  the  stiff  climb. 

,  From  the  view-point  W.  of  the  summit  of  Mt«  Willey 
the  trail  (see  Mt.  Field)  leads  N.  aver  .Mt.  Field  to 
Mt.  Avalo^,  from  which  point  the  decent  can  be  nvKie 
to  the  Crawfoid  House  by  the  Mt.  Avalon  Trails 

'  DiSTAKtES.  Maine  Central  R.  R.  to  Brook  Kedron 
ii4  m.;  to  summit  2}4  ni.    . 

Times.  To  Brook  Kedron  i^i  hrS.;  to  sammit 
^^  hrs.  The  traverse  between  the*  Cra^ii^iofd  House 
and  Willey  House  Station  can  usually  be  made  by 
good   trampers   between    the   time   of   the    morning 
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train  south  and  the  afternoon  train  north,  with  time 
for  lunch  on  Mt.  WiUey* 

Mt.  Deception. 

Mt.  Deception  (3,700  ft.),  the  southwesterly  peak 
of  the  Dartniouth  Ranee^  is  not  a  part  of  the  Rose- 
brook  Range^  but  is  included  in  this  chapter  becauae 
k  is  most  easily  ascended  from  Bretton  Woods.  The 
view  fipra  the  susunit,  except  toward  the  N.W*,  is 
exceptionally  fine,  the  Mount  Washington  Range, 
Hoqebrpok  Range  and  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley  being 
seen  near  at  hand  as  well  as  many  more  distant  ranges 
and  peaks. 

The  path  leaves  the  rear  of  the  Lodge  of  the  Mt. 
Washington  Hotel,  passing  Bpulder  Spring  Path  on 
the  L.  100  yds.  in,  and»  %  m.  b^ond»  the  Little  Mt. 
Deception  Path,  also  on  the  L.  Camp  Brackett  is 
%  m.  further  on,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  the 
path  to  Cherry  Mountain  Road  (i  m.  distant)  leaves 
.on  the  L.  The  Mt.  Deception  Path  then  continues 
by  easy  grades  to  within  ^  m.  of  the  summit,  from 
which  point  it  ascends  steeply  to  the  top^ 

By  lollowing  a  blazed  trail  \i  m.  down  the  further 
Bide  an  outlook  can  he  obtained  toward  the  N«  W. 

Distance.     Road  to  sun»nit  3K  ni* 

Time.    2  hrs.  15  min. 


SECTION  XIV, 

Twin   Mountain*  Rarv'ge'. 

The  principal  mountains  in  this  range,  hatred  in 

order  from  N.  to  S.,  are  N<ii-th  Twin  {4,783  ftl),  S<Hith 

Twin  (4,^«  ft.),  Giiy6t  (4,^  ft.)  «ttd  Bond  <4.709 

ft.).    The  Nubble  (about  2,760  ft.)  is  -a  pfbminenit 

shoulder  on  the  N.  slope  bl  N^>rth  Twin.    TheCliUs 

'^f  Bond  (about  4,000  ft.)  ane  a  series  of  fine  'CtBgti  and 

ledges  S.W.  of  Mt.  Bond.  The  Little  Riv^  MwntaiMB 

run  N.E:  from  Mt.  Guyot^  icfuimlnajtihg  in'Mt.'  Hale 

(4,loi  ft.),  whidi  is  separated  ffom  the  'Tmta  by  die 

Little  River  Valley.    Mt.  Hale,  named  in  hondr  of  k^V. 

^clwatd  Everett  Hale,  described  in  1 891  as  a  ''fine 

%o6de(l  peak/^  i^  now  k  desolate  burned  wtktetiies^. 

Por  miaip  see  thfe  Francohia  Sheet.  ' 

'  A  ^^ood  path  leading  to  the  first  of  the  SngtiT'Laavefi 
leaves  the  highway  by  a  logging  road  on  die'  &<, 
^  m.  E.  of  Twin  Moifntain»  whence  it  iff:  about  i>^ 
m.  to  the  top.  The  second  Loaf  is  H  niw  tb^yolid 
the  firsts  the  trail  being  nearly  obliterated.  A  deep 
depression  and  sheer  cliff  separatte  the  i^eebtid  and  third 
Loaves,  and  no  trait  exists^        *  '     .  .     /         1 

Twin  Range  Trail.     (A.  M.  G.) 

The  first  trail  over  the  Twin  Range  was  built  by  the 
A.  M.  C.  in  1882.  After  repeated  damage  by  fire  and 
lumbering,  it  is  now  (192 1)  in  good  condition. 

Description.  The  trail  follows  the  highway  run- 
ning W.  on  the  S.  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  from 
Twin  Mountain  Station  about  14  m.t  and  then  takes 
the  wood  road  S.  about  4  to  4)^  m.,  generally  follow- 
ing the  Little  River  and  the  old  logging  railroad.    (If 
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this  part  oi  the  way  is  covered  by  team,  be  sure  the 
driver  goes  far  enough^  i.  e.^  to  the  beginning  of  the 
trail»  which  starts  at  a  point  marked  by  a  club  sign 
junong  the  bushes.)  Crossing  the  stream  on  the  R4 
mt  *oiice,  the  trail  follows  a  logging  road  for  a  time» 
with  occasioiial  wiUer,  then  rises  rather  ste^y,  cross- 
ing areas  £ocmerly  burned  over,  and  comes  into  everi 
greens  not  far  from  the  summit  of  North  Twin,  which 
is  scntbl^  but  affords  exoeUent  views  in  all  directions 
from  the  outlooks.  Water  (marked  by  a  sign)  is  found 
near  the  sumtnit^  except  in  dry  seasons. 

From  North  Twin  the  trail  leads  in  a  S.  directionl 
to  Sputh  Twin  through  low  scrub  without  much  k)sd 
of  altitude.  WcUer  has  be^  found  and  marked  neaii 
South  Twin,  but  is  n<A  knoiwn  to  be  permapenti  . 

From  the  summit  of  South  Twiii  the  trail  staats 
nearly  W.  At  about  50  ft.  the  Garfield  Ridge  Trail 
(see  p.  303)  continues  to  the  W.,  whi)e  the  trail  to.Mtl 
Guyot  turns  sharply  to  the  S.,  descending  somewhat 
and  entering  taller  growth.  -Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confuse  the  trail  with  a  blazed  town  boundary 
which  it  crosses  and  recrosses.  The  path  then  leaives 
the  trees,  bears  S.E.  and  climbs  the  broody  smooth 
dooaeiof  Mt.  Guyot,  passing  just  to  the  W«  of  the  main 
summit*  It  then  bears  S.  and  drops  into  the  scrub* 
crosses  three  Small  gullies,  in  the  last  of  whichi  10  min» 
down  to  the  £»,  is  a  fine  spring  at  Guyot  Shelter  (A. 
M.  C.)'  an  open,  log  shelter;  built  in  1913  and  a^conir 
niiodating  6  to  8  persons.  The  main  trail, ,  resun^d, 
climbs  several  scrubby  ledges,  finally  coming  ,out  on 
the  main  summit  of  Mt.  Bond.  From,  the  sununit 
the  trail  leads  down  steeply  S.E.  through  scrub,  t)ieh 
through  rapidly  increasing  growth.  After  about'  H 
m.  it  turns  to  the  L.  leaving  the  old  locatiOft  ianid 
crosses  to  ttie  head  of  a  logging  road  which  It  fellows 
to' the  logging  Railway  on  the  W.  side  bf  the  North 
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Fork.  The  railway  is  in  turn  followed  dofwn  to  and 
across  the  East  Branch  to  North  Fork  Junction  (see 
p.  276),  where  it  joins  the  railway  which  leads  L.  up  the 
£.  side  of  the  North  Fork  {the*  route  to  Ethan  Bond 
and  Willey  House  Station,  see  p.'  27S).  About  ido 
yards  further  down  a  trail  diverges  to  the  L.  {the  route 
to  Carrigain  Notch,  see  p.  283),  The  railway  may 
be  followed  down  to  Lincobi,  p.  326. 

In  ascending  from  Nortli  Fork  Junction  keep  to  the 
L.  at  all  forks  of  the  railway,  crossing  the  Bast  Braiicli 
a  few  rods  below  the^  mouth  of  the  North  Fork.  This 
branch  of  the  railway  is  followed  about  i  mi  to  a  large 
loading  phatiorm  on  the  L.  frbm  whidh  point  a  loggiitg 
road  is  taken  and  followed  to  its:  end,  where  the  trail 
proper  begins.  From  the  East  Branch  t6  the  trail  the 
route  is  indicated  with  red  paint  on  rocks  and  trees. 

DfiSTA^CEs*  Twin  Mountain  House  to  logging  road 
J^  m.;  to  trail  4^  m.;  to  North  Twin  7  m.;  to  South 
Twin  8  m.;  to  Mt.  Guyot  10 Ji  m.;  to  Mt.  Bond  liJi 
m.;  to  North  Fork  Junction  1 5M  m.  North  Woodstock 
is  distant  about  12  m.  from  this  point,  and  logging 
trains  can  sometimes  be  taken  to  or  from  Lincoln, 
I  m«  from  North  Woodstock. 

Times:  As  it  is  customary  on  account  of  the  length 
ol  the  trip  over  the  range  to  camp  out  at  f^st  one  night, 
the  times  givten  are  for  those  carrying  packs. 

Twin  Mountain  House  to  Wood  road  Ji  h.;  to  foot 
of  trail  2  hrs.;  to  North  Twin  5  hrs.;  to  South  Twifl 
6  hrs.;  to  Mt.  Guyot  8  hrs.;  to  Mt.  Bond  9  hrs.;  lo 
North  Fork  Junction  I2j^  hrs. 

Cliffs  of  Bond. 

These  magnificent  precipices  form  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  high  ridge  running  3-  W.  from  Bond,  A 
path,  cut  in  1920-21,  enters  the  scrub  a  few  ieet  W. 
of  the  cairn  on  the  summit  of  Bond,    After  about  .J4  m« 
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the  country  becomes  open  and  a  line  of  cairns  leads  to 
the  col  between  Bond  and  the  Cliflfs.  From  here  easy 
open  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  affords  most 
impressive  views. 

In  1920  the  lumbermen  built  a  road  which  slabs  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  Cliffs  and  terminates  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  S.  W.  of  their  summit.  A  short  but  difficult 
scramble  through  the  dense  scrub  brings  one  to  this 
road,  which  forms  an  easy  route  to  Camp  16,  about 
9  m.  from  Lincoln  on  the  railroad.  Ascent  by  this 
route  is  also  easy:  keep  to  the  roads  near  the  brook  in 
the  lower  stages  and  always  take  the  R.  fork  at  junc- 
tions in  the  upper  stages,  imtil  the  small  white  slide  at 
the  head  of  the  brook  is  almost  reached,  where  the  road 
turns  sharply  to  the  L. 


,   / 


SECTION  XV. 

.  ■'  '  .  ...  . 

The   Franconia  Region. 

Next  to  the  Mount  Washington  Range  and  Crawford 
Notch  no  section  pf  the  White  Mountains  is  so  well 
Iwown  or  combines  so  much  sceniq  interest  as  th^ 
Francpnia  Range  and  Notch*  f^ackin^  in  som^  meas^ 
ure  the  grandei^r  of  th^  Mpunt  Washington  ^Hangje,  in 
ppmpensation  th^  Franconia  Mountains  hj^ve  th^  ch^rm 
of  intimacy  and  picturesqu^nes§.  The  Profile^.Lone- 
sonie  Lake»  Echo  iake,  Th^. Flume,  Pool  and, Basin 
ar^  but.4  few  of  the  many  interesting  ,and  easjUy  ^Q^ 
(sessibte  natural  feature  fpi:, which  this  re^ji^,v^/}UB%\y 
famous.  .    ,,  .   ,   ,        , 

The  individual  peaks  of  the. .  Franconia  i  Range 
bordering  the  Notch  on  the  east,  beginning  at  the 
north,  are  Mts.  Lafayette  (5,269  ft.),  Lincoln  (5,098 
ft.)»  Little  Haystack,  Liberty  (4,472  ft.),  and  Flume 
(4,340  ft.),  the  range  terminating  at  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Pemigewasset  in  the  minor  peaks  of  Big  and 
Little  Coolidge  (about  2,600  ft.  and  2,300  ft.  respec- 
tively), and  Osseo  or  Whaleback  (about  3,700  ft.). 
Mt.  Garfield  (4,519  ft.)  to  the  northeast  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  ridge  connecting  the  Franconia  Range  and 
the  Twin  Range.  To  the  west  of  the  Notch  are  Cannon 
Mountain  (4,107  ft.)  and  Mt.  Pemigewasset  (2,561  ft.). 

Forest  fires  following  logging  operations  in  the  valley 
of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  vegetation  on  Owl's  Head  and  along  the 
Franconia  Branch.  Small  fires  on  the  west  slopes  have 
in  some  cases  overlapped  the  ridge.  The  western 
slopes  are  now  largely  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  the  hotel.  Large  areas  on  Mt.  Garfield  have  been 
burned  over.  Landslides,  due  to  the  cutting  of  the 
forests  and  the  fires  which  have  followed,  have  occurred 
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on  the  steep  faces  of  the  range  at  a  mimbei:  of  iMoiais, 
those  on  Mts,  Liberty  and  Flume  being  prominent  land- 
marks. All  the  higher  peaks  of  this  range  are  either 
bare  or  covered  only  with  low  scrubs  so  that  views  are 
unobstructed.  In  places,  between  Little  Haystack  and 
Lincoln,  the  ridge  is  a  knife-edge  with  many  interesting 
rock  formations. 

The  Profile  House  and  the  Flunie  are  the  climb- 
ing centers  in  this  region,  and  the  trips  naturally 
taken  from  eacbh  are  as  follows: 

From  the  Profile  House  (1,911  ft.):  Mt.  Lafayette, 
the  Franconia  and  Garfield  Ridge  Trails,  Mt.  Garfield, 
Cannon  Mountain  (The  Profilq),  Kinsman  Ridge 
Trail,  Bald  Mountain  and  Artist  Bluff,  Lonesome 
Lake  (Moran  Lake),  Cascade  Brook  and  The  Basin. 

From  the  Flume  Restaurant  Ci»368  ft.):  Mt.  Liberty 
^nd  Liberty  Camp,  The  Flume,, the  Franconia  Ridge 
Trail,  either  north  or  south,  Kinsman  Pond,  Mt. 
Pemigewasset  and  the  Pool. 

From  the  Profile  House. 
Mt.  Lafayette. 

Mt.  Lafayette  (5,269  ft.),  the  highest  peak  o(  the 
Franconia  Range,  is  most  easily  climbed  from  the 
Profile  House,  though  it  can  be  reached,  from  the  S. 
via  the  Franconia  Ridge  Trail  from  either  the  Fli^me 
Restaurant  (p.  317)  or  the  village  of  Lincoln  (p.  323) 
and  via  the  Garfield  Ridge  from  the  N.  E.   (p.  3q8). 

On  Carrigain's  map  of  i8j6  this  peak  was  known. as 
Great  Haystack,  but  at  the  time  of  Lafayette's  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1824-5  the  name  was,  chans^ 
in  his  honpr,  , 

A  bridle-path  once  led  to  the  summit,,  on  which 
there  was  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
but  the  path  is  npw  hardly  fit  for  pedestrians,  wl^le  of 
the  house  only  the  foundatio;i  lyalls  r^msun.   .  .  , ., 
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Pl^le  House  Path. 

The  path  leaves  the  highway  opposite  the  Profile 
House  tennis  courts,  leads  E.  and  enters  the  woods, 
descending  slightly  and  crossing  a  small  brook.      It 
then  rises  by  easy  zigzags,  slabbing  the  S.  W.  flaqk 
of  Eagle  ClifT,  and  is  broad  and  well  defined,  thou^rh 
filled   with  small  stones.      At  about  ^  m.  there  is 
a  spring  at  the  L.    Soon   after,  a   glimpse  of  the 
Profile    is    obtained,    and    occasional    views   of    the 
Notch  are  seen.    At  about  i  m.  from  the  hotel,  and 
I, coo  ft.  above  it,  the  path  enters  Eagle  Pass,  4  nar- 
row cleft  between  Eagle  Cliff  and  the  mountain  proper 
in   which  are  interesting  cliff  and  rock  formations. 
Through  this  pass  the  path  leads  in  a  N.E.  direction, 
fairly  level,  but  soon  begins  to  rise,  passed  a  good 
spring  on  the  R.,  and  attacks  the  steep  slope  of  the 
N.W.  shoulder.    This  part  of  the  path  is  filled  with 
loose  stones  and  in  wet  weather  becomes  a  veritable 
brook-bed.    A  little  more  than  i  m.  above  Eagle  Pass 
there  is  a  fine  spring  in  a  mossy  bed  lo  yds.  to  the  L. 
Soon  after,  the  path  emerges  on  the  open  top  of  the 
Moulder,  along  which  it  passes  S.  with  extended  views 
in  all  directions.    At  this  point  a  path  to  the  R.  through 
the  scrub  marks  the  end  of  the  old'  bridle  path  (see 
next  page),  and  a  faint  trail  to  the  L.  leads  to  the  best 
view  of  the  Eagle  Lakes.     The  main  trail  then  dips 
slightly,  enters  the  scrub,  passing  on  the  L.  the  Eag^e 
Lakes,  two  picturesque  but  shallow  lakes  which  may 
be  reached  by  a  short  side  path  {water).    The  main 
path  now  rises  moderately,  emerges  from  the  scrub, 
then  ascends  steeply  over  flat  ledges  and  loose  stones. 
About  300  yards  below  the  summit,  to  the  R.,  under  a 
ledge,  water  is  usually  found.     The  path  then  bears 
around  to  the  N.  and  surmounts  the  summit  ledges, 
which  are  crowned  by  a  huge  cairn.     Water   may 
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sometimes  be  found  in  a  spring  ander  a  large  boulder 
reached  by  a  rough  trail  about  100  yds.  down  the  E. 
slope. 

From  the  summit  the  Garfield  Ridge  Trail  lead? 
N.  and  then  N.E.  to  Mt.  Garfield  and  the  Twin  Range. 
To  the  S.  the  Franconia  Ridge  Trail  leads  to  the  Fhime 
House  or  the  East  Branch  logging  railroad  above  the 
village  of  Lincoln. 

Distances.  Profile  House  to  Eagle  Pass  i  m.;  to 
Eagle  Lakes  2}^  m.;  to  summit  3%  tn. 

Times.  Profile  House  to  Eagle  Pass  i  hr.;  to  Eagle 
Lakes  2  hrs.  15  min.;  to  summit  3  hrs.  15  min. 

In  descending,  the  paths  running  N.  (Garfield  Ridge 
Trail)  and  S.  (Franconia  Ridge  Trail)  should  be  avoid- 
ed. Severe  winds  sometimes  remove  the  sign,  which 
should  be  found,  pointing  to  the  Profile  House.  The 
trail  leads  W.  past  the  foundation  walls  of  the  old  house, 
and  is  marked  by  sparse  and  small  cairrts  and  the  marks 
of  many  feet  over  the  rocks  and  gravel.  Alternate 
zigzags  may  frequently  be  chosen.  The  only  really 
diverging  path  is  beyond  Eagle  Lakes,  in  the  scrub 
to  the  L.,  where  the  old  Mt.  Lafayette  House  Bridle 
Path  turns  off.  The  first  few  rods  look  promising,  but 
this  trail  should  be  avoided,  as  it  has  fallen  entirely 
into  disuse.    (See  next  paragraph.) 

QI4  Bridle  Path  to  Mt.  Lafayette,^ 

This  path  from  the  site  of  the  Lafayette  House 
(burned  about  1861)  on  the  Notch  road  about  2'm<  S« 
of  the  Profile  House,  while  still  traceable  in  part,  has 
\akg  been  diiftised  and  portions  have  been  obliterated ; 
hy  logging.     It  began  at  a  point  on  the  Notch  road 
about  250  ft.  N.  of  the  Lincoln^Franconia  town. line, 
posts. :  It  emerges  apon  the  path  from  the    Profile . 
House-  to  Mt.  Lafayette  near  Eagle  Lakes.    The  use 
of  the  Old  Bridle*PatH  is  not  recommendld. 
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The  GuBeld  Rldfte  Tnll.     [A.  M.  C) 

This  trail  was  constructed  by  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1914' 
1916  to  connect  the  Franconia  Ridge  and  Twin  Moun- 
tain Trails.  It  traverses  the  high  ridge  joiaing  Mt. 
Lafayette  to  South  Twin  Mountain,  the  highest  point 
being  Mt.  Garfield  (see  next  page). 

Dbsckjftion.  The  trail  starts  from  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Lafayette  and  runs  N.  along  the  ridge  and  over 
t^e  north  peak  (6,075  ft.).  Swinging  to  the  N-F-  it  de- 
scends to  timber-line,  and  continues  nearly  on  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  In  the  first  col  E.  of  Lafayette  water  will 
be  found  about  125  yds.  N.  of  the  trail.  The  trail  then 
passes  over  a  large  hump,  descending  its  rough  end  to  a 
tangled  col,  and  then  climbs  gradually,  towards  Mt. 
Garfield.  '  Near  the  foot  of  the  cone  <rf  Mt.  Garfield  it 

'-  "le  S.  of  Garfield  Pond,  formerly  known  as 

Lake.      Here  the  GariieJd   Pond   Trail  di- 

le  L.,  passes  the  outlet  of  the  Pond  and  in 

.  reaches  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  Mt.  Garfield  Trail 

\t  the  E.  end  of  the  Pond  a  side  trail  di- 

lie  R.  for  about  150  yards  to  the  Garfield 

;r  built  by  the  A.  M.  C.  in  1917  and  accom- 

ix  persons.     Elizabeth  Spring  lies  near  the 

trail  then  climbs  the  cone  to  within  a  few 

bare  summit,  which  is  reached  by  a  short 

side  path  to  the  R.    At  this  junction  the  direct  trail  of 

the  U,  S.  Forest  Service  tO  the  State  highway  forks  to  ' 

the  L.  (see  p.  311).     Continuing,  the  Garfield  Ridge 

Trail  descends  toward  the  N.E.  and  E.  to  avoid  mme 

bad  ledges  directly  E.  of  the  cone.     In  the  first  cot  to 

the  E.,  in  a  clearing  at  the  head  of  Garfield  Streamih 

meets  the  logging  road  from  Gate  River  Station  (see 

p.  -310)/    Wat«t  will  always  be  found  a  few  rods  down 

the  rOad.     From  the  col  the  trail  follows  the  ridga, 

sometimbs  to  the'  N.  and  sometimes  to  the  S.  of  the 

crest.    In  two  ptkces  it  passes  the  edge  of  the  extensive 
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burned  area  on  the  5.  side  of  the  ridge,  from  which 
excellent  outlooks  are  obtamed.  The  trail  itself,  how- 
ever, goes  through  some  particularly  fine  forest. 
Toward  tiie  end  of  the  ridge  the  trail  swings  N.  of  a 
prominent  knoll,  then  climbs  diagonally  across  a 
clearing  and  follows  the  course  of  an  old  surveyoi**s 
lifie  to  the  summit  of  South  Twin  Mountain.  From  this 
point  the  tramper  may  go  over  North  Twin  and  down  to 
Twin  Mountain  Village,  or  5.  over  Mts.  Guyot  and 
Bond  and  down  to  the  valley  of  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Pemigewasset  at  North  Fork  Junction  (see  p.  300). 
Wakr  will  sometimes  be  found  in  spme  of  the  de- 
pfessions  of  the  ridge*  The  trail  crosses  and  re- 
crosses  various  surveyor's  lines,  but  these  points  have  all 
been  carefully  marked. 

DISTANCES*     Mt»  Lafayette  to  Garfield  Pond  3  m» 
to  Mt.  Garfield  3Ji  m.;  to  road  from  Gale  River  4H  m.;; 
to  clearing  6%  m.;  to  South  Twin  MouataJn  7Ji  nK. 

TiMBSw  Mt.  Lafayette  to  Garfiield  Pond  2  hrs^  $0 
man.;  to  Mt.  Garfield  3  hrs.;  to  road  from  Gale  River<3 
lirs.  45  mill.;  to  clearing  6  hrs.;  to  South  Twin  Moun- 
tiun  6  hrs.  45  mm. 

Mt.  Garfield. 

Mt,  Garfield  (4,519  ft.)  is  the  culminating  point  pf 
the  ridge  connecting  Mt.  Lafayette  with  South  Twin 
Mountain f  and  though  included  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Franooma  R^ion,  is  not  strictly  a  part  pf  either,  the 
Franconia  or  Twin  Range.  It  was  formerly  kno^vn  as 
one  of  the  Franconia  Haystacks,  apd  later  as  Hay- 
stack. .In  1 88 1  it  received  its  present  name  frpm  the 
selectmen  pf  Franconia  in  honor  of  the  martyred  Pre^i- 
ijent  whose  death  occurred  that  year.,  The  sum^t 
is  bare  and  the  view  of  the  Franconia  and  Twin  Ra^g^s 
particularly  fine.  Prior  to  the  present  trails  there. have 
been,  at  least  .two  to  the  summit,  both  of  whicliL  have 
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fallen  into  disuse.  The  mountain  can  now  be  climbed 
most  easily  from  the  State  highway,  which  is  about 
200  yds.  from  Gale  River  Station  (a  flag  station  without 
any  building  on  the  branch  railroad  from  Bethlehem 
Junction  to  the  Profile  House).  There  are  two  routes, 
the  first  via  Hawthorne  Fall  to  the  Garfield  Ridge 
Trail  in  the  col  E.  ol  Mt.  Garfield,  and  the  second  lead- 
ing more  directly  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Garfield. 
Heiftht-of*Land  Trail  via  Hawthom«  Fall.     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

A  good  logging  road  with  an  easy  grade  leads  S.E. 
from  the  State  highway  between  the  Profile  House  and 
Twin  Mountain  Village  at  its  junction  with  the  roads 
to  Bethlehem  Junction  and  Gale  River  Station.    The 
road  has  various  forks,  but  all  are  marked  with  signs. 
About  iJi  m.  from  the  highway  the  road  crosses  the 
north  branch  of  Gale  River,  and  about  1 3^  m.  further 
on,  at  the  R.  of  the  road,  is  a  private  canip  called  Camp 
Rest.    The  road  to  this  point  is  passable  for  a  buck- 
board.    Within  the  next  H  m*  the  road  crosses  the 
stream  twice,  the  second  crossing  being  just  beyond  the 
red  tool  chest  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.    Just  bey<»d 
this  crossing,  the  road  branches  at  a  fork  of  the  stream. 
Take  the  R.  fork  up  hill,  which  quickly  bears  to  the.L. 
and  crosses  Garfield  Stream.    Beyond  this  point  the 
road  grows  somewhat  steeper  and,  after  about  ij^  m., 
passes   near    Hawthorne    Fall,   a    beautiful    cascade, 
reached  by  short  path  to  the  R.  (sign).    The  main  trail 
soon  crosses  the  stream  twice  and  at  length  strikes  the 
Garfield  Ridge  Trail  (see  p.  308)  in  a  clearing  in  the  first 
col  E.  of  Mt.  Garfield  and  about  i  m.  from  the  summit. 
This  col  is  substantially  the  lowest  point  in  the 
Franconia-Twin  Ridge,  and  old  lumber  roads  may  be 
followed  down  the  S.  side  to  the  East  Branch  logging 
railroad   (about  8   m.). 

Distances.    From  the  State  highway  to  first  cross- 
ing of  Gale  River  1%  m.;  to  Camp  Rest  3    m.;  to 
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Hawthorne  Fall  5  m.;  to  Garfield  Ridge  Trail  5?^  m.; 
to  summit  6^  m. 

Times.  First  crossing  50  min.;  to  Camp  Rest  i  hr. 
30  min.;  to  Hawthorne  Fall  3  hrs,  15  min.;  to  Garfield 
Ridge  Trail  3  hrs.  45  min. ;  to  summit  5  hrs. 

The  descent  should  be  made  easily  in  3}^  hrs. 

Mt.  Garfl^M  Trail.     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

This  trail  leaves  the  State  highway  from  Twin 
Mountain  to  the  Profile  House  about  15  rods  W.  of  the 
iron  bridge  over  Gale  River  and  about  J^  m.  W.  of 
the  junction  of  this  highway  with  the  roads  to  Bethle- 
hem Junction  and  Gale  River.  The  ^rail  runs  S.  along 
the  south  branch  of  Gale  River  about  Ji  nj.  and  then 
crosses  in  succession  the  soiith  branch,  a  tributary 
bfook  and  the  south  branch  again.  The  path  is  now 
perfectly  plain,  keeping  always  to  the  L.  along  the  bank 
of  the  brook.  After  20  to  30  min.  the  trail  again  crosses 
the  brook  at  a  point  where  the  latter  runs  dose  to  a 
gravel  bank,  leaving  scarcely  room  for  the  path  between 
bank  and  brook.  The  trail  now  bears  S.E.  and  away 
from  the  south  branch.  In  about  Ji  m.  Spruce  Brook 
is  crossed  and  shortly  after  Burnt  Brook  is  crossed 
twice.  The  trail  from  this  point  has  an  increasing, 
though  easy,  ascent.  In  about  ]4  'n.  the  burned  coun- 
try is  reaehM;  ia  reminder  of  the  great  forest  fires  of 
1902.  The  trail  now  bears  to  the  L.,  passing  out  of 
the  bum  and  slabbing  the  side  of  Burnt  Knoll  and  the 
W.  sbpeofMt.  Garfield.  It  then  leaves  the  succession 
of-  logging  roads  which  it  has  followed  up  to  this  point 
and  becomes  a  real  trail.  Several  ^mall  streams  are 
crossed  and  Burnt  Brook  is  again  crossed  at  a  point 
where  it  falls  over  a  mossy  rock  close  to  the  trail  (last 
sure  water). 

The  trail  now  rises  steeply  and  soon  enters  virgin 
forest.  About  J^  m.  above  the  last  crossing  of  Burnt 
Brook  the  Garfield  Pbnd  Trail  diverges  to  the  R.  and 
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leads  in  ?i  m.  (,2$  min.)  to  the  Garfield  Ridge  Trail 
at  Garfield  Pond  (p.  308),  The  main  trail  resumed, 
contiilues  up  the  cone  of' Garfield  and  is  joined  by 
the  Garfield  Ridge  Trail  as  it  emerges  into  the  open  a 
few  rods  below  the  summit. 

Distances.  Highway  to  bulged  country  2^4  n>., 
to  last  croBEing  of  Burnt  BroDlc  3^  m.;  tn  uuntnit  of 
Mt.  Garaeld  Ai4  m. 

TiiiES.  Highway  to  burned  country  i  hr.  45  min.; 
to  la  St  crossing  of.Burat  Brook  3  hrs.  45  min.;  tosuni^ 
mit  4  hrs. 
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The  .path  enters:  the  woods  directly  b^nd  the- 
laundry  of  the  Brcdle  Hoiue,  the  entianoe)  beii^ 
F^^ty  marked  by  a  large  ugn.  ^ter  a  few  miniitM 
of  oaay  walking  the  path  divides,  tite  L.  'fork:  cDntiQaing 
directly  up  the  mountain  and  the  R.  fork  leading  to 
the  Cascades  00  Camion  Brook  (highest  voter)  and 
eatering  the  main  trail  about  H  m.  further  up.  Con- 
tmuing,  the  main  trail  is  very  ttMp  for  about  I  %  m.; 
then  it  becomes  level  and,  passing  through  a  growth 
of  [cm  fa,  comes- out  on  the  bare  ledges  at  the.  lower 
<E.)i  summit  (3.699  ft-)>  where  the  Kinsman  Rid^e 
Trail  begias.     Fcom  this  point  aaother  trail,   rather 
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indistinct  at  the  start  but  soon  plain  and  marked  by 
cairns,  leads  N.E.  down  over  the  ledges  to  the  Cannon, 
an  excellent  viewpoint.  Experienced  trampers  may 
with  difficulty  follow  the  ridge  S.  (very  faint  trail) 
about  H  m.  to  the  ledges  that  form  the  Profile.  The 
W.  summit  is  reached  by  the  Kinsman  Ridge  Trail. 
(See  Section  XIX.) 

An  interesting  returti  is  to  follow  the  Kinsman  Ridge 
Trail  over  the  west  peak  to  Copper  Mine  Col,  thence 
to  the  highway  by  way  of  Lonesome  Lake. 

Distances.  From  the  Profile  House  to  Cascade 
Branch  Ji  m.;  to  point  where  Cascade  Path  rejoins 
Ji  m.;  to  E.  summit  i  %  m. 

Times.    To  Cascade  Branch  10  min.;  to  point  where 
Cascade  Branch  rejoins  30  min. ;  to  E.  summit  i  hr.  30 
min. 
Lonesome  Lake. 

This  lake  (2,750  ft.),  formerly  known  as  Tamarack 
Pond  and  Moran  Lake,  a  mountain  tarn  on  the  S. 
shoulder  of  Cannon  Mountaki,  is  well  worth  a  visit 
on  account  of  the  wildnea^  of  its  setting,  and  the  com- 
prehjeadive  views  from  its  shores.  Near  the  lake  is  a  ' 
cabin  now  owned  by  the  Profile  House.  From  the 
Notch  roaU  a  well  marked  bridle-path  leads  to  the 
lake,  which  is  about  1,000  ft.  above. 

Description.  Take  the  Notch  road  or  Wildwood 
Path  S.  from  the  Profile  House  to  the  Lonesome  Lake 
Clearing  (Lafayette  Place)  about  2  m.  If  the  road  is 
taken,  turn  to  the  R.  into  the  cart-path  entering  the  S. 

*ln  approaching  from  the  direction  of  North  Woodstock.  Lone- 
some Lake  Clearing  is  to  the  W.  of  the  road,  about  3H  in.  N.  of 
the  Plume  House,  and  2  m.  N.  of  the  Basin.  Prom  the  Profile 
House  the  Clearing  may  be  recognized  as  that  just  S.  of  the  Linr 
ooln-Pranconia  town  line,  which  is  marked  by  posts  on  each  side 
of  the  highway. 

Prom  tne  Clearing  there  are  wonderful  views  of  the  rugged  S. 
face  of  Gannon  Monatatn.  On  the  B.  side  of  the  highway,  just 
N.  of  the  Clearing,  is  the  site  of  the  Lafay^ette  House,  burned  in 
18^1,  wliich  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  old  bridle-path. 
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side  of  the  clearing*  and  follow  it  loo  yds.  across  the 
Pemigewasset  on  a  log  bridge,  the  Wildwood  Path  joining 
immediately  on  the  R.  The  cart-path  continues  W. 
a  short  distance  to  a  frame  barn  and  soon  becomes  a 
well-defined  bridle-path^  which  rises  steadily,  zigzagging 
up  the  shoulder  through  dense  growth.  Water  is  found 
at  a  spring  }4  m.  beyond  the  barn,  and  again  when 
the  path  crosses  the  ravine  on  a  bridge.  At  about 
I  m.  above  the  clearing  the  path  reaches  the  height 
of  land,  continues  fairly  level  through  open  evergreen 
growth,  and.  finally  descends  somewhat  to  the  lake. 
A  good  spring  is  found  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  cabins  (see  Cascade  Brook).  From  the 
spring  the  A.  M.  C.  Lonesome  Lake  Trail  continues 
N.  to  the  Kinsman  Ridge  Trail.     (See  Section  XIX). 

Distance.  From  the  Notch  road  to  the  lake  about 
iH  rn-;  to  Kinsman  Ridge  Trail  2ji  m. 

Time.  To  Lake  i  hr.  to  i  hr.  45  min.;  to  Kinsman 
Ridge  Trail  i  hr.  45  min.  to  3  hrs.    , 

Cascade  Brook  and  the  Baain. 

An  interesting  route  for  the  return  from  Lonesome 
Lake  is  to  follow  the  brook  draining  the  lake,  which  is 
known  locally  as  Cascade  Brook.  Old  logging  roads 
follow  the  upper  part  quite  closely,  and  one  of  these 
forms  a  part  of  Whitehouse  Bridge  Trail.  Thfe  road 
sl^ld  be  left  where  it  crosses  the  brook,  and  the  brobk 
itself  be  followed,  by  the  cascades,  to  a  point  near  the ' 
highway.  Cascade  Brook  enters  the  PemigewasBet 
just  below  the  Basin,  which  is  a  deep  pbt-4iole  in  the 
Pemigewasset  River  beside  the  road,  about  i)^  m.  N. 
of  the  Flume  House. 

Mt.  A^assiz. 

Mt.  Agassiz  (2,394  f<^-).  near  Bethlehem,  may  be 
easily  reached  from  Bethlehem  street  or  Maplewood 
by  well  marked  trails.    On  the  summit  is  an  observa- 
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tion  tower,  to  which  an  admission  fee  is  charged.  The 
view  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  mountains,  including  the 
Franconia  and  Mount  Washington  Ranges,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North  Country  and  Vermont. 

Bald  Mountain  and  Artist  Bluff. 

Bald  Mountain  (2,310  ft.)  and  Artist  Bluff  (2,315 
ft.),  which  fill  the  north  end  of  Franconia  Notch,  on 
account  of  their  favorable  location  offer  comprehensive 
views  to  the  north  and  down  the  Notch.  Both  summits 
are  easily  accessible.  On  Artist  Bluff  is  a  rude  summer 
house.  The  ascent  of  Bald  Mountain  and  the  return 
over  Artist  Bluff  to  the  shore  of  Echo  Lake  is  probably 
the  better  route,  as  offering  finer  views  of  the  Notch, 

DEsauPTlON.  Follow  the  highway  running  N.W. 
from  the  Proifile  Houee  and  take  the  L.  fork  just  beyond 
Echo  Lake.  Follow  this  J^  m.  and  just  beyond  the 
ruins  of  a  bam,  turn  to  the  R.  into  a  plain  cart  path 
rising  moderately  for  about  J^  m.  from  the  road.  There 
take  a  plain  path  at  the  L.  which  ascends  rapidly  through 
bpen  woods,  in  about  J^  m.  reaching  the  summit. 

In  returning,  follow  the  route  of  ascent  down  to  the 
cart  path,  turn  to  the  L.  on  this  for  a  few  steps,  then 
take  the  path  to  the  R.  leading  S.E.,  which  in  little 
more  than  }^  m.  of  moderate  ascent  reaches  the  sum- 
mit of  Artist  Bluff.  This  is  open  and  of  similar  char- 
acter to  its  northern  neighbor. 

The  descent  from  the  Bluff  can  be  made  by  a  steep 
path  down  the  S.  slope  to  the  road  at  the  N.  end  of 
Echo  Lake«  from  which  point  the  return  can  be  made 
by  a  path  on  either  side  of  the  lake. 

The  distance  from  the  Profile  "House  to  the  sumniit 
of  either  mountain  is  about  i^  m.,  and  for  the  round 
trip  as  outlined  above  about  2^  m. 
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From  ^e  Flume  House  Site. 

Mt.  Pemigewasset.     (N.  W.  I.  A.) 

The  trail  up  Mt.  Pemigewasset  (2,561  ft.)  starts 
across  the  lawn  immediately  N.  of  the  Flume  House 
site.  The  logging  road  leading  N.W.  is  then  taken. 
This  road  gradually  bears  to  the  L.  until  it  runs  W.  and 
then  S.  At  about  ^  m.  a  brook  is  passed  (Ufater), 
The  path  is  unmistakable,  and  is  plainly  mailced  by 
blazes  and  signs.  At  i3^  m.  the  path  emerges  on 
the  summit  ledges  with  good  views  of  the  Pemige^ 
wasset  Valley,  Mt.  Kinsman  and  the  Franconia  Rai^e. 

Hie  Pool. 

This  interesting  pot-hole  formation  in  the  Pemige- 
wasset River,  over  100  ft.  in  diameter,  can  be  reached 
by  a  well  defined  path  about  }4  m*  ii^  length  which 
starts  from  the  highway  just  N.  of  the  Illume  restaurant. 

The  Flume. 

This  narrow  gorge,  one  of  the  best  known  features 
in  the  Franconia  R^ion,can  be  reached  from  the  Flume 
House  site  by  a  good  carriage  road  (a  toll  road,  on 
which  automobiles  are  prohibited)  about  H  "»•  "* 
length.  It  leaves  the  highway  just  S.  of  the  Flume 
House  restaurant  and  ends  at  the  souvenir  store  near 
Flume  Brook.  The  route  from  this  point  is  over 
broad  ledges  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  water 
and  scoured  by  the  avalanche  of  June,  1883,  which 
swept  away  the  famous  suspended  boulder.  Through 
the  Flume  the  way  is  over  plank  walks  and  steps  which 
cross  and  recross  the  stream.  At  the  upper  end  is  the 
Flume  Cascade,  which  is  worth  visiting  in  wet  weather. 

Mt.  Flume  Trail  (A.  M.  C), 

This  trail,  constructed  by  the  A.  M.  C.  in  191 7,  runs 
from  the  head  of  the  Fliune  to  the  Franconia  Ridge 
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Trail  near  th^  summit  of  Mt.  Flume.  It  begins  at  the 
S.  end  of  an  old  logging  bridge  a  few  hundred  yards 
above  the  head  of  the  Flume.  It  passes  through  the 
woods  R.  (sign)  a  few  rods  to  another  logging  road, 
and  then  follows  logging  roads  (forks  marked  by  signs) 
to  the  foot  of  the  old  slide,  which  it  climbs,  keeping 
to  the  L.  The  general  route  over  the  slide  is  marked 
by  white  paint  on  the  ledges.  Near  the  top  of  the  slide 
the  trail  enters  the  woods  at  the  L.  and  climbs  in  about 
Ji  m.  to  the  Franconia  Ridge  Trail,  a  few  hundred 
feet  S.  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Flume.  The  last  reliable 
water  is  the  excellent  cold  spring  not  far  below  the 
foot  of  the  slide. 

Distance,    From  the  Flume  2ji  m. 

TiMB.    2\i  hrs. 

Mt.  Liberty  and  the  Franconia  Ridge  Trail  (A.  M. 

C). 

Mt.  Liberty  (4,472  ft.)  is  reached  by  taking  the  Flume 
road  (see  paragraph  above),  and  following  up  through 
the  Flume  to  its  head.  The  A.  M.  C.  sign  will  be  seen 
immediately  at  the  R.  About  100  yards  further  up  the 
brook  a  broad  logging  road  running  at  right  angles  is 
reached,  and  the  trail  enters  the  woods  at  a  sign  100 
ft.  L.  and  follows  an  older  logging  road  leading  N.E. 
up  moderate  grades,  then  steeper.  The  trail  in  about  10 
min.  leaves  this  road,  turning  N.  and  slabbing  the 
slope  through  fine  hardwood,  and  is  for  a  short  dis- 
tance quite  boggy. 

WAUt  is  found  in  a  rill  which  crosses  the  path  20 
min.  after  leaving  the  Flume.  The  trail  soon  becomes 
rather  crooked,  though  perfectly  plain,  then  ascends 
through  a  thick  growth  of  cherry  above  the  junction 
with  the  Whitehouse  Bridge  Trail  (see  p.  320).  After 
cmssirtg  two  comparatively  new  logging  roads  in  this 
cherry  section,  the  trail  emerges  into  a  burnt  district 
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and  threads  its  way  among  huge  rocks  and  luxuriant 
raspberry  bushes.  It  then  enters  evergreen  growth, 
after  which  the  spring  and  Liberty  Shelter  (5,800  ft.) 
are  soon  reached  by  a  moderate  ascent  of  about  15 
min.  The  spring  contains  sure  water  at  all  Masons 
and  the  spot  is  a  favorable  camping  site.  The  shelter 
accommodates  six  persons,  and  was  built  by  the  A. 
M.  C.  in  1905. 

Resuming,  the  main  path  ascends  fairly  steeply 
through  low  evergreens  and  in  15  min.  the  Ridge  Trail 
(4,150  ft.)  is  reached  (see  Franconia  Ridge  Trail)  at 
a  point  between  Mt.  Liberty  and  Little  Haystack. 
Turning  to  the  R.,  the  Ridge  Trail  soon  climbs  steeply/ 
gaining  in  5  to  10  min.  the  crest  above  the  trees,  from 
which  point  the  rocky  summit  of  Mt.  Liberty  is  seen 
rising  sharply  5  min.  ahead.  The  view  from  the  8um* 
mit  is  unobstructed  in  every  direction  and  is  par- 
ticularly fine  in  the  direction  of  the  East  Branch  and 
lower  Pemigewasset  valleys. 

Distances.  Flume  House  to  head  of  Flume  J^ 
m.;  to  rill  iH  m.;  to  junction  with  Whitehouse  Bridge 
Trail  2  m.;  to  Shelter  ^14  m-l  to  Ridge  Trail  sH  m.; 
to  summit  4}^  m. 

Times.  Flume  House  to  head  of  Flume  30  min.; 
tp  rill  50  min.;  to  junction  with  Whitehouse  Bridge 
Trail  i  hr.  15  min.;  to  Shelter  2  hrs.  30  min,;  to  J^dge 
Trail  2  hrs.  45  min.;  to  summit  3  hrs. 

Note.  From  the  summit  of  Mt.  Liberty  four 
paths  lead  down  to  the  Pemy^ewasset  valley:  the  trail 
just  described;  the  Whitehouse  Bridge  Trail  (p-,320); 
the  A.  M.C.  Franconia  Ridge  Trail  over  Mt.  Flume  and 
Osseo  Peak  to  the  lumber  railroad  above  the  village  o£ 
Lincoln  (see  p.  323);  and  the  Mt.  Flume  Trail  down  to 
the  Flume.  No  water  is  found  on  any,  trail  above  the 
spring  near  Liberty  Shelter. 
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Mt.  Liberty  to  Mt.  Lafayette.     (Franconia  Ridge  Trail.) 
(A.  M,  C.) 

From  a  point  just  N.  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Liberty 
(reached  from  the  Flum,e  by  the  Mt.  Liberty  Trail 
or  the  Mt.  Flume  Trail,  or  from  the  village  of  Lincoln  by 
the  Ridge  Trail)  the  Franconia  Ridge  Trail  leads  N. 
through  open  woods,  descending  slightly  in  the  first 
H  ni.  It  is  then  fairly  level  for  a  short  distance,  winds 
somewhat,  then  rises  gradually,  but  soon  more  steeply 
until,  after  a  hard  scramble  over  the  ledges,  it  sur- 
mounts the  S.  end  of  the  wooded  ridge  known  as  Little 
Haystack  Mountain.  The  path,  still  leading  N.,  soon 
leaves  the  scrub  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  is 
over  ledges  and  unobstructed,  with  magnificent  views 
in  all  directions. 

CAUTioif.  There  is  no  shelter  beyond  this  point 
arid  trampers  are  cautioned  not  to  continue  in  the 
face  of  high  winds  or  unfavorable  weather, 
as  the  path  in  places  on  the  ridge  near  Mt.  Lin- 
coln is  of  the  knife-edge  character,  with  sheer 
slopes  on  both    sides. 

Continuing,  the  trail  descends  into  the  Haystack-Lin- 
coln col  and  then  climbs  the  rocky  ridge  of  Mt.  Lincoln. 
It  then  descends  into  the  dip  between  Mts.  Lincoln  and 
Lafayette  and  climbs  the  S.  side  of  the  latter  over  mod- 
erate, rock-strewn  slopes,  up  which  the  path  is 
marked  by  low  cairns.  Just  before  reaching  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Lafayette  a  rough  trail  leads  down  about 
100  yds.  to  the  E.  to  a  large  bpnlder,  under  which  wUer 
is  sometimes  found.  The  summit  of  Mt.  Lafayette  is 
marked  by  a  huge  cairn  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
cellar,  which,  however,  affords  but  little  shelter  from 
the  wind.  The  Garfield  Ridge  Trail  begins  here.  For 
description  of  path  to  Profile  House  see  p.  307. 
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Distances.  Mt.  Liberty  Path*  to  Uttle  Haystack 
Mountain  2\i  m.;  to  Mt.  Lincoln  3^  m.;  to  Mt. 
Lafayette  4?^  m.;  to  the  Profile  House  8H  m» 

Times.  Mt.  Liberty  Path  to  Little  Haystack 
Mountain  i  hr.  20  min. ;  to  Mt.  Lincoln  2  hrs.  15  min.;  to 
Mt.  Lafayette  3  hrs.  15  min,;  to  the  Profile  House  5 
hrs.,  30  min. 

Whitehouse  Bridge  TraiL     (A.  M.  G.) 

This  trail  was  completed  in  192 1.  It  extends  from 
the  Kinsman  Ridge  Trail  near  Kinsman  Pond,  by  way 
of  Whitehouse  Bridge  (where  the  main  highway  crosses 
the  river  about  ^  m.  N.  of  Flume  Hbuse)  to  a  point 
on  the  Mt.  Liberty  Trail  about  2  m.  above  Plume 
•House.  It  thus  forms  for  long-distance  trampers  a 
short  cut  from  Kinsman  Pond  to  Mt.  Liberty*  and 
consists  essentially  of  tjwo  parts,  which  form  respec- 
tively (i)  the  most  direct  route  to  Kinsman  Poad«  (2) 
the  most  direct  route  to  Mt.  Liberty,  from  the  highway. 

(i)  Going  W.  from  the  S.  end  of  Whitehouse  Bridge, 
the  trail  follows  an  old  main  logging  road,  slabbing  the 
mountain  side  to  Cascade  Brook,  which  it  crosses,  and 
recrosses  to  the  S.  side  where  the  brook  bends  N. 
towards  Lonesome  Lake  (see  p.  313).  The  trail  then 
proceeds  by  logging  roads  westerly,  at  first  over  wet 
ground,  but  soon  mounts  to  higher  levels,  crossing  a 
small  brook  at  a  cascade  and  reaching  virgin  forest  a 
little  way  beyond  a  small  clearing  near  a  brck)k.  The 
trail  now  bends  N.W.,  crossing  the  brook,  and  later 
crossing  the  outlet  of  the  Pond  not  far  below  the  Pond 
itself,  the  E.  bank  of  which  is  folbwed  to  Kinsman  Pond 
Shelter  (A.  M;  C.)  and,  just  beyond  it.  Kinsman  Ridge 
Trail  (Sec.  XIX).    The  new  log  shelter,  built  in  1921, 


*This  point  is  about  3H  m.  distant  from  the  Plume  House,  via 
the  Mt.Xiberty  Path,  and  lOH  m.  from  the  villace  of  Lincoln  via 
the  Ridge  Trail  over  Osseo  Peak  and  Mt.  Liberty. 
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accommodates  easily  a  dozen  or  fifteen  f)ersons.  Water 
for  drinking  purposes  is  usually  found  beneath  a  large 
rock  about  156  ft,  N,  of  the  shelter.  Water. fi-om  the 
Pond  is  about  equally  distant  to  the  west. 

Distances.  Whitehouse  Bridge  to  Cascade  Brook 
tj4  m.;  to  clearing  2%  m.;  to  Pond  4  m.;  to  Shelter 
and  Kinsman  Ridge  Trail  4}^  m. 

Time.     Whitehouse  Bridge  to  Pond  about  3  hrs, 

{2)  Going  E.  from  the  N.  end  of  Whitehouse  Bridge 
^  sign  directs  across  the  old  clearing.  Within  100  yds. 
two  srnall  brooks  are  crossed  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
with  a  camping  place  just  beyond.  The  trail  slabs 
N.E.  up  through  bardwood  growth,  in  less  than  H  m. 
joining  the  old  main  road  from  the  former  Whitehouse 
mill.  This  road  is  followed  to  its  junction  wjth  the 
Mt.  Liberty  Trail  coming  up  from  the  Flupie.  The 
direction  is  quite  straight,  the  grades  easy,  and  the 
footings  mooth.     Water  is  abundant. 

Distance,  From  Wliitehouse  Bridge  to  junction 
with  the  Mt.  Liberty  Trail  from  the  Flume  about 
ji4  m.  (this  junction  is  about  2  m.  from  the  Plume 
House). 


SECTION  XVI. 

North  Woodstock  and  Vicinity. 

North  Woodstock  (739  ft.)»  the  principal  village  of 
the  township  of  Woodstock,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Moosilauke  Brook  and  the  East  Branch  with 
the  main  Pemigewasset  River,  and  is  often  known  as 
the  Western  Gateway  to  the  Mountains.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  low  mountains  which  are  divided  by  the  Pemige- 
wasset River  and  its  branches  into  four  groups.  To 
the  northeast  are  the  lower  Franconia  Peaks  of  Big 
and  Little  Coolidge;  to  the  east  the  Loon  Pond — Rus- 
sell group;  to  the  southwest,  Mts.  Grandview  and 
Cilley,  foothills  of  Mt.  Moosilauke,  and  to  the  north- 
west the  spurs  of  Mt.  Kinsman  and  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Through  the  valleys  of  these  streams  access  is  also 
had  to  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Franconia  Range;  to 
Mts.  Moosilauke  and  Kinsman;  and  to  the  more  remote 
summits  bordering  the  region  about  the  headwaters  of 
the  East  Branch,  formerly  known  as  the  Pemigewasset 
Wilderness.  Waterville  and  the  Swift  River  country 
can  also  be  reached  through  North  Woodstock. 

A  mile  above  North  Woodstock  on  the  East  Branch 
is  the  village  of  Lincoln.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Pemigewasset  Branch  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 
but  a  logging  railroad  extends  up  the  East  Branch 
almost  to  its  headwaters,  and  forms  a  convenient 
route  for  trampers  wishing  to  visit  the  Pemigewasset 
Wilderness  or  the  adjacent  peaks. 

The  North  Woodstock  Improvement  Association, 
an  organization  of  townspeople  and  summer  residents, 
has  cleared  trails  to  most  of  the  near-by  peaks  and  places 
of  interest,  and  it  has,  in  order  to  give  them  individuality, 
spotted  the  various  paths  with  paint  of  the  following 

(322) 
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colors:  Agassiz  Basin,  Mt.  Cilley,  Bell's  Cascade, 
Georgfianna  Falls,  Parker  Ledge,  Loon  Pond,  Russell 
Crag,  white  atid  red;  Russell  P<Mid,  Mt.  Grand  view, 
white  and  blue;  Thornton  Gore  and  Waterville, 
white  and  yellow.  The  paint  has  not  been  renewed 
recently. 

For  routes  to  local  points  of  interest  see  "A  Little 
Pathfinder  to  Places  of  Interest  in  or  near  North 
Woodstock,"  published  by  the  North  Woodstock 
Improvement  Association  (with  new  map,)  192 1.  See 
also  Franconia,  Waterville  and  Moosilauke  Sections. 

Franconia   Ridge  TralL     (East  Branch  VaUey  to  Mr. 
Liberty.)     (A.  M.  C.) 

Some  years  ago  the  A.  M.  C.  took  over  the  trail 
partly  constructed  by  the  North  Woodstock  Improve- 
ment Association,  over  the  entire  Franconia  Ra{ige, 
starting  on  the  line  of  the  logging  railroad  in  the  East 
Branch  Valley  and  ending  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  La- 
fayette, This  trail  is  joined  S.  of  Mt.  Flume  by  tjie 
Mt.  Flume  Trail,  N.  of  Mt.  Liberty  by  Mt.  Liberty 
Trail,  on  which  is  situated  Mt.  Liberty  Shelter  and 
Spring,  a  convenient  over-night  stopping  place  for 
those  essaying  the  entire  ridge,  which,  except  for  the 
strongest  trampers,  would  require  two  days.  The 
Spring  at  Mt.  Liberty  Shelter  (^  m.  below  the  Ridge 
.  Trail)  is  the  only  sure  water  above  Clear  Brook  (be- 
jk)w  Osseo  Peak).  Those  wishing  to  do  the  higher  part 
of  thjB  range  in  one  day  are  advised  to  stsurt  fro;n  the 
Flume. 

Dssc&iPTlON.  The  trail  is  reached  by  following  the 
logging  railroad  2  Ji^m.  E.  from  Lincoln  to  Camp  3  at 
the  upper  dam.  It  starts  at  a  sign  directly  across  the 
railroad  from  the  camp  and  soon  turns  into  an  old 
legging  road  which  bears  sharply  to  the  L.  It  then 
.curves  gradually  to  the  R.  until  the  general  direction 
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IS  N.,  with  good  surface  arid  easy  grades.  .  In  lo  ixiin. 
it  crosses  Clear  Brook,  and  in  20  min.  more  reaches  a 
ruined  camp  and  the  seCoad  crossing  of  Clear  Brook. 
.  For  5  min.  the  road  follows  the  brook,  rifttag  a  little 
;  above  it  (last  sure  water)  ^  then  turns  sharply  to  the 
R.  into  a  branch  road  (wet  going),  bears  to  the  L. 
and  soon  enters  hardwood  growth* 

The  trail  now  zizgags  with  increasihg  steepness  in  a 
N.E*  direction  fOr  about  H  hr.,  then-  climbs  into  an 
easy  old  road  leading  to  the  R.  for  ^  hr.  It  then  as- 
cends over  steep  ledges  and  through  small  growth  to 
another  road,  which  passes  through  the  lowest  point 
m  the  ridge  between  Osseo  Peak  and  Potash  Kttob, 
its  southern  shoulder.  On  the  ridge  a  huge  overhanging 
rock  at  the  L.,  where  a  camp  formerly  existed,  affords 
good  shelter.  Immediately  beyond,  the  trail  turns 
sharply  to  the  L.  and  ascends  more  rapidly  on  a  log- 
ging road  for  5  min.,  then  climbs  to  the  R.  to  a  still 
higher,  parallel  road.  At  the  end  of  this  road  it  as- 
cends steeply  to  the  R.  around  a  shoulder  and  gains, 
in  a  few  minutes,  a  little  shelf  at  the  base  of  an  ap- 
i)arently  inaccessible  ledge.  A  stationary  ladder 
leads  up  to  the  L.  over  this  ledge,  whence  the  trail 
slabd  for  5  min.  the  steep  S.  side  of  the  pieak.  It  then 
turns  sharply  to  the  L.tip  a  little  ravine,  arid  after  a 
short,  «iff  cMmb  gains  the  ridge  whkrh,  folk>wed  5  min., 
leads  to  the  summit  of  Osseo  Peak.  Just  as  the  trail 
gains  the  ridge  k  short  side  path  leads  to  the  L.  to  the 
edge  of  a  diff  from  which  there  are  good  vieWd.  To  the 
E.  the  peak  is  wooded,  with  few  outlooks. 

Resuming,  the  main  trail  meand^rd  for  }i  hr*  in 
thick  growth,  then  takes  a  straight  line  N.  over  the 
ridge,  Which  leads  in  H  hr.  of  gradual  ascent  to  the 
junction  with  another  ridge  running  W.  and  ccwi- 
necting  with  the  Coolidge  mountains.  Continuing  K., 
the  trail  descends  a  little,  bears  to  the  L.  for  a  few 
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« 
minutes  and  follows  the  part  of  the  ridge  \m&tng 

straight  toward  Flume  Mountain,  glimpses  of  which 

are  caught  through  the  trees. 

The  last  J^  hr.  before  reaching  the  summit  of  Flumi 
Mountain  (4,340  ft.)  is  relatively  steep,  and  just  after 
passing  the  junction  with  the  Mt.  Flume  Trail  (p.  316) 
the  path  climbs  the  knife-edge  of  that  serrated  peak, 
emerging  finally  on  an  area  but  a  few  yards  square, 
which  forms  the  summit.  The  peak  overlooks  on 
one  side  the  wonderful  natural  theater  of^  the  Flume 
and  Liberty  slides  of  J 883,  and  on  the  other  the  valley 
between,  the  Franconia  and  Twin  Ranges,  with  Mt, 
Liberty  beyond  the  saddle-Uke  intervening  ridge.  Thp 
descent  to  this  saddle  and  the  climb  to  the  peak  of  Mt* 
Liberty  present  ao  particular  difiiculties.  The  way  is 
wooded^  burned  in  places,  and  the  last  5  mio.  is  a  some^ 
what  breathless  clamber  around  the  base'  of  rough 
ledges  and  through  dose  small  growth. 

From  Mt.  Liberty  (4,472  ft.)  the  trail  descends 
sharply  to  the  N.  for  about  10  min.  before  reaching  the 
junction  with  the  trail  leading  to  the  spring  and  the 
A.  M.  C.  Shelter  {H  m.)  and  Flume  House  (3^^  m.). 
All  but  the  most  vigorous  trampers  should  plan  to 
s|>eiid  a  night  in  this  camp  rather  than  attempt  to 
cover  the  whole  range  in  a  single  day.  For  a  description 
of  the  trail  nbrthward  to  Mt.  Lafayette  see  p.  319. 

Distances.  Lincoln  to  Camp. 3,  2%  m.;  to  Osseo 
Pe^^k  6  m.;  to  Flume  Mt.  8M  m,;  to  Mt.  Liberty  10  m,^ 
to  junction  with  path  from  Flunxe  Ifouse  ioJ4  n^*  ,  ^ 

\TjliSa.  Lincoln  to  Camp,  3,  1  hr,;  to  Qbs^  Peak, 
5  hrsu  '45  mm.;  to  Flutne  Mt/5  brs.  is  minj;  to  Mt. 
liberty.  6:  hrs;;  to  jtmction  with  path  from  Fluirie 
House  6  hrs,  15  min. 
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Pemidewass^t  Wilderness  Trails. 

North  Fork  Junctk)n  (see  p.  276),  the  point  of  di- 
vergence of  the  Wilderness  Trails  of  the  A.  M.  C,  is 
distant  from  Lincoln  about  12  m.  and  x»n  be  reached 
by  following  the  East  Branch  logging  railroad,  to 
tl^e  North  Fork.  At  times  passage  can  be  secured 
on  empty  logging  trains,  usually  leaving  Lincoln 
about  7  A.M. 

The  railroad  forks  abo^t  J^  m.  E.  of  the  point  where 
it  crosses  to  the  S.  side  of  the  East  Branch.  The  R. 
fork  may  be  followed  up  the' East  Branch  whence 
trails  lead  through  Carrigain  Notch  to  Livermore  and 
Sawyer  River  Station  (see  Carrigain  Nbtch  Trail,  p. 
282).  The  L.  fork  (avoiding  a  spur  track  which  di^ 
verges  to  the  R.)  subdivides  in  about  H  n*.;  the  L.  ol 
these  tracks  crosses  the  East  Branch  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Fork  and  forms  the  route  to  the 
Twin  Range  (see  Twin  Range  Trail,  p.  300),  the  R.  track 
crosses  the  East  Branch  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Fork  and  forms  the  route  to  Thpreau  Fa|ls, 
jp^than  Pond  and  Willey  House  Station  (see  Ethan 
Pond  Trail,  p.  276). 

Al^ny  Interyale  vi»  the  Swift  River  TraiL     (A.  M.  G.) 

Follow  the  East  Branch  logging  railroad  from  LtOr 
coin  43^  m.  to  Camp  4  beyond  the  Jiancock  Braniqli* 
w;hich  enters  the  East  Branch  from  the  S*  The  logging 
railroad  formerly  led  up  this  branch,  but  only  the  road- 
bed now  remains.  Even  the  trestle  across  the  East 
Branch  has  been  burned,  and  the  stream  must  be  forded. 
In  times  of  high  water  this  crossing  is  dijicult  and  often 
impossible.  At  present  this  trait,  being  out  of  repair 
is  closed  W,  of  the  height  of  land  and  is  difficult  to 
foltow*  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  East  Braiich 
the  railroad  bed  will  be  f<Hind  leading  through  t2ie 
abandoned  and  nearly  destroyed  camps.  For  about  J^hr» 
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the  way  is  at  a  slight  grade,  through  low  growth  and 
berry  bushes.  It  then  crosses  to  the  S.  bank  on  stones* 
as  this  trestle  and  all  those  above  have  been  carried 
away  by  freshets.  The  way  continues  fairly  level,  the 
stream  being  crossed  four  times  within  the  next  hour. 
After  the  last  crossing  a  spur  track,  known  as  The 
Siding,  occurs.  At  this  point  the  R.  fork  should  be 
taken,  J^  m.  beyond  which  the  trail  to  Waterville  via 
Greeley  Ponds  leaves  on  the  R.,  marked  by  a  sign.  (See 
Hancock  Branch — Waterville  Trail,  p.  328.) 

Continuing  on  the  Swift  River  Trail  toward  Albany',' 
the  Hancock  Branch  is  again  crossed,  and  just  beyond  it 
the  railroad  bed  is  left  for  a  logging  road  which  forks 
to  the  R.,  marked  l^  a  sign.*  This  road  now  ascends 
quite  rai^idly  toward  the  ridge  connecting  Mts.  Hunt-* 
ington  and  Kancamagus,  crossing  sev^al  branches 
of  Hancock  Branch,  and  passes  through  a  region 
severely  dealt  with  by  the  himberman.  After  gaining 
the  he^t  of  land  the  trail  descends  in  a  S.E.  directionv 
still  following  logging  roads,  through  a  country  less' 
devastated  by  logging.  It  crosses  and  recrosses  the 
headwaters  of  Swift  River  and,  at  the  end  of  about 
3J^  fiu  from  the  height  of  land,  reaches  the  lumber 
railroad  leading  to.  Livermore.  This  rai]road  leads  in 
about  3^  m.  to  the  site  of  Camp  6,  a  former  logging 
c^mp,  where  it  crosses  the  river.  All  the  buildings 
have  been  destroyed.  The  railroad  bed  is  left  before 
crpssing  the  river  at  Camp  6,  and  there  are  here  two 
trails,  marked  by  signs, — the  Swift  River  Trail  con;; 
tinuing  to  Albany  Intervale  (see  p.  267),  and  th^ 
American  Institute  or  Livermore  Path  to  Waterville. 

*  'i  '  i  I   » ■   '        '  '  '    [     (         I  ■  I  r     I  I  I     I  I     I 

♦The  railroad  bed  from  this  point  bears  to  the  N.  into  thebasixi 
OQ  the  S.  side  of  Mt.  Hancock,  where  it  ends.  .  By  following  this 
route  Mt.  Hancock  can  easily  be  blimbied  by  the  ^lide  on  the  S. 
face.     See  p.  287. 
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The  railroad  can  be  followed  to  Livermore  and  Sawyer'a 
River  Station,  p.  352. 
For  reverse  route  see  p.  267, 

iancock  Branch  4)^  m.; 
to  height  of  land  13  m.; 

ck  Branch  i  hr.  45'min.i, 
to  height  a(  land  5  hrs. 

Haacocfc  Branch  ts  Watetflllc- 
'This  tiail  luvea  tlw  bed  of  the  ioggiog  csikioad 
H  ra-  bagrond  The  ^ding .  (ace  precsdug  deecrlptioii) 
M  a  path  oign  on  the  R.  and  leads  ia  a  S.  dtrection, 
utilizing  old  loggine  roads  vrhidi  are  well  trodden  but 
ntore  or  leas  grown  up  with  busbea.  No  Mrious  diffi-' 
oulty  wiU  be  experienced  if  the  tramper  liearB  'aont 
standy  toward  Mad  Rivei  Notch,  which  ifl  seen  di> 
reotly. ahead,  to  the  S.  betwDsni  Mts.  Osceola  aad  KasK 
aamagus>  The  titailaacenda  gradually,  ia  more  or  lesa 
baggy,  then  ascenda  more  rapidly  through  la^er 
gtowth.: 

After  the  he^bt  of  land  is  passed  the  trail  descend! 
moderately  throUgft  6ne  woods,  soOn  passing  to  th^ 
W.  of  the  upper  Greeley  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
#ater  under  the  steep  slope  of  Mt.  Kancamagua. 
Prom  iiere  the  trail  (W.  A.  I.  A.)  is  plainly  marked, 
descends  moderately,  soon  passes  the  lower  ponds, 
and  comte  out  on  the  main  lo^ng  road  leading  to 
Waterville. 

For  reverse  see  Waterville  Section. 

Distances.  The  Siding  to  upper  Greeley  Pond 
lUra.i  to  Waterville,  6  m. 

TIMES.  The  Siding  to  upper  Greeley  Pond  1  hr,; 
'o  Waterville  2  hrs.  30  min. 
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North  Woodstock   to  WatervUle.     (Via  Thornton 

Gore.)     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

From  Woodstock  a  road  (on  the  site  of  an  old  log- 
ging railroad)  runs  about  6  m.  into  Thornton  Gore, 
and  with  the  connecting  logging  roads  provides  a  con* , 
venient  route  to  WaterviUe.  This  road  can  be  followed 
from  Woodstock  by  crossing  the  highway  bridge  at 
thal^.point,  or  it  can  be  reached  by  a  short  cut  up 
the,  hill  from  a  point  on  the  North  Woodstock — 
Woodstock  road  (E.  of  the  Pemigewassct),  about  3 
m.  S.  pf  North  Woodstock. 

i  In  coming  from  North  Woodstock,  take  the  first 
rbad  S.  6i  the  Mountain  Park  Hotel,  bearing' £»  about 
H  HL  until  the  Tripoli  road  is  reached.  Follow  this 
to  the  L.  About  ij^  m.  from  the  point  of  striking  the 
ro^d  a  camp  is  passed,  near  which  a  trestle  ha3  been 
destroyed,  though  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  stream. 
At  about  3  m.  4  spring  is  passed  at  the  L«  and  then 
another  camp.  When  the  road  turii3  at  right  angles 
L.  towards  the  Tripoli  mill  the  old  road  must*  be  fol- 
lowed straight  ahead.  The  R.  branch  of  this  soon 
passes  another  abandoned  camp.  A  foot  path  con- 
tinues R.  oyer  the  height  of  land  where  it  turns 
sharply  to  the  L.,  and  in  about  3^  m.  strikes  the  head- 
waters of  the  West  Branch  of  Mad  River.  In  iH  "!• 
the  trail  passes  another  camp  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mt.  Osceola  Path  (see  p.  341).  Beyond  this  point 
the  way  is  over  the  West  Branch  logging  road,  reach- 
ing WaterviUe  in  about  i?i  m. 

•  TJuci  reverpe  route  is  describe^  in  the  WaterviUe 
Section.     (See  p.  350.) 

'  DiBTANGfis.  North  Woodstock  to*  point  of  leaving 
highl^my  3  m.;  to  TripoK  rbad  sH  na.;  to  point  6f 
leaving  Tripoli  toad  9  m.;  to  Osceola  Path  12^  m.;  to 
Wateirville  14  m;  ■ 
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TwE.    North  Woodstock  to  WatervilW  3  t<?|  6H 

hrs.  !  '        ,  .    > 

Georglanna  Falls  and  Bog  Pond.     (U.  S.  F,  &) . 

These  falls,  on  Harvard  Brook,  a  branch  of  the 
Pemigewasset  River  draining  Bog  Pond,  are  worth  a 
visit  in  times  of  high  water.  There  are  two  sets  of  cas- 
cades, perhaps  a  half  mile  apart;  the  upper  is  sometimes 
known  as  Harvard  Fall  from  its  discovery  by  a  party 
of  Harvard  students  prior  to  1858.  The  trail  at  jires* 
ent  is  bushed  out,  marked  and  maintained  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  and  has  been  continued  beyond  the  falls 
to  Bog  Pond.  A  Forest  Service  trail  from  the  pond 
leads  out  through  the  valley  between  Wolf  Mt.  and 
Clark  Ridge,  passes  Gordon  Porid,  and  reaches  North 
Woodstock,  via  the  reservoir.  Part  of  the  section 
between  Bog  and  Gortion  Ponds  is  utilized  by  the 
Kinsman  Ridge  Trail.  A  branth  of  the  Georgiannd 
Falls  path  leads  to  the  highway  M  iti.  N.  of  the  former 
Johnson  Village,  near  the  tool  box  of  the  F^r^t  Ser- 
vice, and  is  a  convenient  means  of  approach  for  those 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Flume  House. 

The  Georgianna  Falls  trail  leaves  the  North  Wood- 
stock— Profile  fiouse  highway  about  }4  n^-  N-  of  the 
crossing  of  the  former  Johnson  logging  railroad,  and 
about  iK  m.  N.  off  North  Woodstock.  A  U.  S.  F.  S. 
sign,  **Bog  Pond,"  on  the  W.  of  the  road  nearly  op- 
posite the  Guernsey  place  (an  old  wood-colored  house 
with  a  piazza  in  front)  marks  the  entrance.  The  trail 
crosses  the  field  in  front  of  a  house,  Crosses  a  brook 
N.  W.  of  the  house  and  reaches  a  grassy  fi6ld.  '  This  it 
crosses  diagonally  to  the  logging  road  on  the  farther 
side«  which  in  turn  it  follows  about  i  m.  to  th^  ciossmg 
of  the  brook.  The  path  here  leaves  the  road,  and  fol- 
lows up  the  E»  bank,  soon  coming  out  at  the  foot  ol 
the  lower  fall.     It  then  continues  up  the  ^.  bank* 
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clioibs  some  interesting  ledges  and  re-enters  the  woods, 
reaching  in  about  3^2  ni.  the  top  of  the  upper  cascades 
where  there  is  a  fine  view  down  the  Peraigewasset 
Valley.  It  then  follows  the  brook,  with  one  crossing 
and  recrossing,  about  i  J^  m.  to  Bog  Pondr 

Distances:  Highway  to  Georgianna  Falls  i}/^  m.;  to 
Bog  Pond  3H  ni-;  to  North  Woodstock  10  m.  Georgi- 
anna Falls  are  distant  about  i}^  m.  from  the  tool  box 
on  the  road  north  of  Johnson. 

Times:  Highway  to  Georgianna  Falls  45  min.;  to  Bog 
Pond  I  hr.  30  miri. ;  to  North  Woodstock  4  hr.  3a  inin. 

Agassiz  Basin.     (N.   W.   I.   A.) 

This  interesting  series  of- pot-holes  on  Moosilauke 
Brook  is  easily  reached  from  North  Woodstock  and  is 
trell  worth  a  visit. 

Take  the  Lost  River  road  W.  from  North  Wood-* 
stock  1%  m.  Enter  the  path  which. leaves  the  road 
at  the  L.  near  the  D.  O.  C.  cabin  and  crosses  the  stream 
at  the  loot  of  the  Basin.  It  then  follows  up  the  S. 
bank  ¥>  m.,  recrossing  at  the  upper  bridge  (Indian 
Leap). 

Lost  River  and  Mt.  Moosilauke. 

Lost  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Moosilauke 
Btook,  flows  for  nearly  H  n^-  through  a  sei'ies  of  glacial 
caverns  and  large  pot-holes,  for  the  most  part  under 
gr6und.  At  one  place  it  falls  twenty  feet  within  one  of 
the  caverns,  and  at  another  place;  known  as  Paradise 
Fall,  thirty  feet  in  the  c^^en  air.  Trails,  walks  and  lad*- 
dera  raldoe  the  caverns  accessible.  The  forest  on  tbt 
b}uff '  ^bove  the  stream  contains  some  fine  specimeins 
of  primeval  spruce  trees. 

In  orijler  to  protect  the  forest  and  caverns  in  191^  one 
bjundred  and  Jorty-eight  acres  of  land  surrounding 
Lost  River,  and  in  191 7  one  hundred  and  fi(ty-two  ^cre? 
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additional,  were  purchased  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  New  Hampshire  Forests.  The  socfety  has 
erected  a  log  cabin  near-by,  at  which  travellers  may  re- 
main over  night  for  a  fee  of  seventy-five  cents.  There 
is  also  a  lunch  room  here.  Camp  sites  will  be  rented 
at  low  rates  on  application  to  the  Forester,  Society 
fpr  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests^  Franconia, 
N.  H. 

The  State  road  which  runs  from  North  Woodstock 
through  Kinsman  Notch  passes  the  Lost  River  cabin 
6  m.  from  the  North  Woodstock  P.O.  About  J^  m. 
further,  near  some  deserted  logging  campS  at  Beaver 
Meadows,  the  Beaver  Brook  Tr^l  leads  to  the  L.  to 
Mt.  Moosilauke  and  a  few  steps  further  on  the  KinSr 
man  Ridge  Trail  leads  to  the  R.  to  Mt.  Kinsman  and 
Cannon  Mountain.  The  road  continues  3  m.  down 
the  valley  of  the  Wild  Ammonoosuc  River  to  Wild- 
wood  from  which  place  the  Benton  Trail  up  Mt.  Moos- 
ilauke can  be  reached.  Turning  to  the  N.  the  highway 
passes  the  foot  of  the  Kinsman  Ridge  Trail  in  £aston. 
These  trails  are  described  in  Section  XIX. 

Loon  Pond  Mountain.     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

Loon  Pond  Mountain  (2,430  ft,)  can  be  reached  )^ 
(oUowing  the  railroad  track  S.  from  North  Woodstocl^ 
Station  H  m.  beyond  the  railroad  bridge.  Just  be- 
fore reaching  the  yard  limit  sign  the  trail  wiU  be  seen 
entering  the  bushes  on  the  L.  c£  the  track.  Immediate^ 
fy  crossing  a  brook,  it  enters  the  woods  and  follows  «t 
varying  distances  the  N.  bank  of  a  small  stream^  keep- 
ing a  general  E.  direction,  and  ift  about  ^  m.  joitung 
an  old  logging  road,  that  leads  back  in  a  W.  direction 
to  Siinset  Farm,  and  thence  to  the  railroad  track  near 
the  Fairview  Hotel. 
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The  trtil  follows  this  road,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  streara.  About  2  m.  up,  the  Russell  Pond  Path 
branches  off  to  the  R.  (marked  by  a  large  sign)  and 
about  yi  m.  further  on  the  trail  turn^  sharply  to  the 
L.,  crosses  the  brook,  leaves  it,  and  becomes  easier 
walking.  It  then  descends  slightly  for  some  distance, 
passes  through  a  little  ravine  where  there  is  usually 
watery  then  swings  to  the  E.  and  rises  very  sharply  for 
about  H  m.  Becoming  level  again,  the  path  reaches 
the  summit  (sign)  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  the  L. 
and  runs  over  the  ledges  through  the  bushes  to  the  out- 
look, or  west  summit,  the  best  view  being  to  the  W. 
The  east  summit,  or  so-called  "N.  Peak"  beyond  the 
pond,  though  seldom  visited,  is  easily  reached  by  fol- 
lowing around  the  N.  side  of  the  pond,  (no  path),  and 
offers  fine  views  from  certain  ledges. 

The  trail  to  Loon  Pond  continues  straight  ahead  at 
the  last  turn  by  the  sign  and  descends  steeply,  reaching 
the  pond  in  about  14  ni-  When  nearing  the  pond  care 
should  be  taken,  as  the  way  becomes  somewhat  io- 
distinct  as  it  winds  through  the  bushes. 

Distances.  Frcrni  the  raih*oad  to  th&  logging  road 
^  m.;  to  Russell  Pond  Path  2  m.;  to  sunuoit  3  m.;  to 
the  Pond  3H  m. 

Times.  From  the  railroad  to  the  logging  road  30 
min.;  to  Russell  Pond  Path  i  hr.  15  min.;  to  summit  i 
hr.  45  min.;  to  the  pond  2  hrs. 

The  return  to  North  Woodstock  may  be  made  on  a 
trail  which  leaves  close  by  the  dam  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  and  descends  the  N.  slope  of  the  mountain 
through  a  fine  evergreen  forest.  The  path  terminates 
at  a  dam  on  the  East  Branch.  The  logging  railroad  on 
the  opposite  bank  can  be  followed  to  Lincoln  and  North 
Woodstock. 
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Russell  Pond  tIh  l.o«n  Pond  Path.    (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

A  good  forester's  trail  leads  from  the  Loon  Pond 
Mountain   path   to   Russell   Pond.     The   point  of  de- 
parture from  the  Loon  Pond  Mountain  path,  About 
2  m.  up,  is  plainly  marked  by  a  large  sign.    The  trail 
ascends   by  an   old   logging  road,  S.W.  of  the  height 
of  land  between  Loon  and  Kussell  Mountains,  then  fol- 
lows the  E.sideofabrook-bed  for  perhaps  ^  m.,  crosses 
Is  steeply,  skirting  the  E.  slope  of 
pond.    The  trail,  although  rough, 
rom  this  point  to  the  N,  shore  of 
I  a  path  leads  along  the  W.  shore 
le  way  out  to  the  Pemigewasset 

Distances.  From  Loon  Pond  path  to  the  height 
of  land  %  rn, ;  to  shore  of  the  pond  2  m. 

Times.  To  height  of  land  25  min.;  to  shore  of  the 
pond  I  hr. 

EunMI  Pond  Path  (Direct).     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

The  direct  path  to  Russell  Pond  leaves  the  hij^hway 
an  the  E.  side  of  the  Pemigewasset  River,  M  m.  bdow 
the  Pairview  House.  It  passes  through  a  gate*  on  the 
L.  of  the  highway  and  leads  through  a  small,  Btooy 
field  into  the  woods.  It  is  a  much  used  woods  road, 
passable  even  for  carriages,  and  therefore  unmistakable. 
The  first  half  of  the  road  is  rather  steep,  but  the  latter 
half  IB  easy  walking.  The  road  ends  at  the  camps  on 
the  shore  of  the  pond. 

Distance.     From  highway  to  the  pond  iJi  m. 

Time.     From  highway  to  the  pond  35  min. 

*Tha  gate  can  bfi  ncosniiBd  u  that  Gret  seea  when,  CDing  B. 
ttom  tha  Fsirriev  Hdu«.  a  auiai  houH,  a  lumhiniM  Bud  a  •Mood 
■ugBr  houH have b«ea puaed on  tbe  L.    Tlier*tial»a  U.S.  F.B. 
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HuOTAll  PoihI  and  Hioraton  Gore.     (U.  S.  F-  S.) 

J«8t  before  reaching  the  outlet  take  the  road  to  the  R. 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  pond.  The  trail  bears  to  the 
R  from  this  road,  ascending  and  then  descending  for  a 
short  distance.  It  then  enters  a  logging  road  which  it 
follows  out  to  a  main  logging  road  near  the  crossing 
of  Talford  Brook.  When  reaching  carriage  road  turn  L. 
for  Waterville  and  East  Pond  and  R.  for  Woodstock. 

Russell  Crag.     (N.  W.  I.  A.) 

The  summit  of  Russell  Mountain,  S.  of  Loon  Pond, 
is  much  overgrown  and  has  few  outlooks,  but  Russell 
Crag  (2,200  ft.),  a  shoulder  to  the  S.,  oflfers  fine  views. 

The  path  leaves  the  highway  down  the  E.  side  of 
the  Pemigewasset  River  just  beyond  the  fork  before 
descending  the  hill  to  the  Mountain  Park  Hotel.  Take 
the  L.  branch  of  the  road  through  a  gate  and  across 
a  small  bridge.  Turn  L.  into  the  field,  and  follow  its 
N.  edge  near  a  brook  until  it  reaches  an  old  logging 
road  at  a  small  hemlock  tree  (sign).  It  ascends  this 
road  through  the  woods  in  an  E.  and  then  S.  direction 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  From  there  a  line  of  blazes 
will  be  seen  on  the  R.,  which  leads  to  the  summit  and 
then  continues  S.  along  the  ledges  to  the  best  view- 
points. The  southernmost  ledge  gives  an  outlook  into 
Thornton  Gore. 

Distance.    From  highway  to  summit  %  m. 

Time.    From  highway  to  summit  30  min. 

Pitf ker  Ledge.     (N.  W.  L  A.) 

This  view-point  is  easily  reached,  and  is  a  pojwlar 
climb  for  visitors  at  North  Woodstock.  Going  S. 
from  North  Woodstock  about  }4  ni.  on  the  State  road 
W.  of  the  river,  the  route  turns  to  the  R.;  Just  befoi-e 
reaching  a  tennis  court,  up  the  driveway  (sigA) 
leading  to  Villa  Quisisana,  a  summer  cottage.    The 
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drive  soon  branches  near  a  large  Inaple.  The  Wi, 
fork  should  be  followed  across  the  lawn  in  iro»t  of 
the  cottage,  beyond  which  a  sign  marks  the  entrance 
of  the  path  into  the  woods.  The  path  is  well  warn 
and  unmistakable  for  ^  m.  It  then  forks^  the  L.  branch 
being  taken.  The  path  then  bears  to  the  S.  and  emerges 
on  the  ledges  near  the  observatory. 

The  distance  from  the  road  to  the  summit  is  about 
J^  m.,  and  20  min.  should  be  allowed  for  the  climb. 

Aft,  Gilley.    (N.  W.  I.  A.) 

The  original  settlement  in  the  town  of  Woodstock 
(then  named  Peeling)  was  on  high  ground  about  2 
m.  W.  of  the  present  State  road  through  the  valley. 
It  is  now  entirely  abandoned*  and  the  region  is  known 
as  Mt,  Cilley.  The  remains  of  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  a  number  of  detached  farms  and  a  milldam 
make  it  an  interesting  region  for  excursions,  and  various 
points  afford  excellent  views.  The  elevations  range 
from  1,350  ft.  to  2,400  ft.  For  a  full  exploration  of 
the  region  at  least  a  full  day  is  desirable  and  a  guide 
very  useful.  The  most  accessible  part  is  the  village 
street,  and  the  adjacent  "Joe  Smith  Place"  (about 
I  ,Soo  ftO  affords  good  views.  This  may  be  approachfd 
froni  Grandvi^w  Mountain  (as  described  under  that 
heading);  from  the  W.  by  the  trail  from  the  old  Wamen 
road;  from  Elbow  Pond;  and  from  the  State  highway 
by  the  old  road.  The  last  named  route  is  herewith 
described. 

About  2I4  m.  S.  of  North  Woodstock  on' the  Stafee 
road  W.  of  the  river  the  route  turns  to  the  R.  into  the 
old  road  at  a  pasture  gate  by  the  Smith  place,  and  is 
marked  with  white  and  red  paint  marks.  The  road  is 
no  longer  passable  for  vehicles.  It  rises  easily  through 
pastures  and  hardwood,  and  about  i  m.  up  crosses  a 
brook  beside  which  is  an  abandoned  camp.    The  trail 
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ends  in  a  clearing,  once  the  village  street,  but  now  hard- 
ly recognizable  exctpt  by  the  remains  of  stone  waUs, 
cellars  and  rosebushes.  The  way  to  the  Joe  Smith 
Place  is  immediately  to  the  L.  and  follows  a  poorly 
defined  road  down  across  a  little  brook,  then  ascends 
W.S.W.  to  a  second  clearing,  at  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  house  surrounded  by  a  bTx>ad 
tangle  of  rosebushes,  a  small  shed  and  the  remains  of 
a  bam. 

Distances^  Highway  to  brook  i  m.;  to  village 
street  I  Ji  m.;  to  Joe  Smith  Place  2ji  m. 

Times.  Highway  to  brook  40  min.;  to  village  street 
I  hn  15  min.;  to  Joe  Smith  Place  i  hr.  35  min. 

Mt.  Grandview.    (N.  W.  I.  A.) 

This  summit  (about  2,300  ft.),  just  N.  of  Mt.  Cilley, 
is  accessible  from  it  or  from  North  Woodstock  by  the 
State  road  on  the  W*  of  the  river. 
,  About  Ji  m.  S.  of  North  Woodstock,  just  S.  of  the 
cemetery,  follow  R.  the  cart  track  across  the  fields  for 
about  8  min*  in  a  S.W.  directipn»  Then  an  excellent 
trail  ascends  at  first  gently,  then  more  steeply  through 
hardwood.  At  an  elevation  of  about  1,800  ft.  a  good 
spring  is  passed  on  the  R.  of  the  trail.  Shortly  beforfe 
reaching  the  top,  the  traif  rises  steeply,  bears  to  the  L. 
i£ind  comes  out  in  an  E.  direction  into  the  open. 

Oh  the  summit,  whk:h  has  been  partly  logged,  is  a 
fustic  observatory  biiih  in  192 1  by  the  North  Wood- 
Sibbck  Improyemcnt  Association,  affording  the  most 
^extensive  view  gained  by  a  minor  climb  in  this  region. 
'It  includes  a  sweep  from  Mt.  Moosilauke  around 
through  the  Fifanconia  Range,  Mount  Washington  and 
the  Twin  Range  to  the  WaterviHe  ihountains.  ' 

<    DfsTANOES^    Rdad  to  spring  i  ^  m. }  to  summit  2  m. 

Times.  Road  to  spring  i  hr.:  to  Summit  i  hr.  20 
min. 
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Just  W.  of  the  summit  a  path  diverges  from  the 
main  path  (painted  white  and  blue),  passes  over  an 
intervening  valley  and  ridge  through  hardwood  growth, 
and  in  about  ^  m.  reaches  the  main  street  at  Mt. 
Cilley.    Time,  30  min. 

Little  Goolidge  Mt.     (N.  W.  1.  A,) 

There  are  several  lec^s  on  the  S.  dlopfe  of  this  moun- 
tain from  which  striking  views  of  the  villages  and  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  are  afforded.  A  trail  leaves  the 
highway  between  Deer  F^rk  bridge  (i  m.  N.  of  North 
Woodstock)  and  the  village  of  Lincoln,  at  the  large 
stock  barn  on  the  old  Dearborn  plate.  After  running 
about  J/^  m.  N.  through  a  pasture,  it  turns  obliquely  R. 
at  a  sign.  In  another  }/^  m'.  it  crosses  a  fence  (sign)  and 
then  follows  a  lane  about  }4  ^'  From  here  it  is  blazed 
about  I  m.  through  th6  woods  tx)  thfe  ledges  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  This  trail  is,  liowever,  now 
seldom  used,  and  is  partly  in  bad  condition.  '  The 
country  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  extends  up  to 
these  ledges,  and  has  recently  been  extensively  devel- 
bped. 

Gordon  Pond  (U.  S.  F.  S.). 

The  trail  leaves  the  Lost  River  rbad  at  a  sign  where 
a  side  road  turns  R.  to  the  farm  of  Harry  GUrk.  It 
passes  the  farm  buildings  and  tuaveirseft  0|)en  pastures 
till,  near  the  reservoir  of  the  village  water-system,  it 
enters  logging^  roads,  which  are  followed  first  on  the.  W. 
aide  and  then  on  the  £. ;  s«de  of  the  brook.  Paadng 
Gordon  Falls  on  the  L.,'the  trail  reaches  Gorddn  Pond 
>near  its  outlet,' at  the'junction  of  the, Kinsman  Ridge 
Trail  (see  Section. XIX).  ■ 

Distance.  From  North  Woodatock  to  Gordon 
Pond,  about  5  m..  .  .  ,      .  • 

Time.    About  sH  hrs.  ., . 
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The  Joseph  Story  Fay  Reservation.     (A.  M.  G.) 

This  reservation,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in 
extent,  the  gift  in  1897  of  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay  in  memory 
of  her  father,  whose  name  it  bears,  is  in  the  towns  of 
Woodstock  and  Lincoln,  just  N.  of  the  village  of  North 
Woodstock,  and  lies  along  both  sides  of  the  stage  road 
from  North  Woodstock  to  the  Flume  and  Profile 
House.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  road,  ^nd  between  it 
and  the  Pemigewasset  River,  lie  two  strips,  generally 
long  and  narrow,  but  broadening  out  here  and  there 
into  small  grassy  glades,  revealing  glimpses  of  the  rapid 
stream.  The  main  body  of  the  reservation  lies  upon 
the  W.  side  of  the  highway,  and  does  not  reach  so  near 
the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  village  as  does  the 
south  strip  of  the  river  section. 

The  reservation  is  open  to  the  public,  and  paths 
have  been  cleared  through  it  to  make  accessible  the 
principal  view*points. 


.     '     .    >  *   ' 


SECTION   XVI I. 

The  Waterville  ValJey. 

GfiNfiRAL  Information.  The  WaterviMe  Valley  is 
that  part  of  the  township  of  Waterville  included  in  the 
watershed  of  Mad  River.  A  road  runs  from  Camjiton^ 
in  "the  Pemigewasset  Valley  bmndi  of  thie  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R.,  13  m.  up  Mad  River  to  a  small  clearing 
m  the  center  of  the  vaTley,  in  which  is  situated  a  hotel 
called  first  Greeley's,  later  Elliott's,  now  the  Water- 
ville Inn.  The  road  ends  here,  at  an  elevation  of  1,550 
itf  Mountains  surroupd  the  valley,  from  which  trails 
run  over  the  passes  to  North  Woodstock,  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  Wilderness,  the  Carrigain  regipn^ .  AJtti^y 
Intervale  and  the  Siandwich  icou^t^,  '    .      ' 

The  valley  was  granted  to  settlers  {|s  early  -asi  l8$0|. 
and  years  of  effort  to  farm  it  followed.  Fishermen's 
tales  began  to  attract  a  boarder  or  two,  and  by  i860 
the  most  successful  of  the  farmers,  Nathaniel  Greeley, 
began  to  realize  that  in  that  direction  lay  the  future 
of  the  valley.  From  his  farmhouse  grew  the  present 
hotel,  and  his  successors  acquired  all  the  cleared  land 
in  the  valley.  An  association  of  guests  has  recently 
acquired  the  pioperty.  Summer  visitors,  combined 
as  the  Waterville  Athletic  and  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, have  opened  and  maintained  many  miles  of 
trails. 

Local  Guide.  A  local  guide  book  with  map, 
"The  Waterville  Valle/,"  by  A.  L.  Goodrich,  may  be 
consulted  for  details  of  history  and  description,  for 
guidance  on  shorter  local  trails,  and  for  further  details 
of  the  trails  described  below. 
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Mt.  Osceola. 

Mt.  Oaceola  («52  ft.;  4,307  ft.  U.  S.  G.  S.*),  lies 
across  the  nortbern  end  of  the  valley.  North  of  It  i( 
the  lumbered  v^aste  of  the  Pemigewasset  Wilderness; 
Mad  River  Notch  cuts  it  off  from  Mt.  Kancamagup 
on  the  E.  and  Thornton  Gap  from  Mt.  Tecumseh  on 
(he  S.W.  Westward  theScsr  Ridgejoinsit to thelow 
aununits  overlooking  North  Woodstock. 

The  main  trail  (W.  A.  I.  A.)  climbs  an  easy  B.W>. 
buttress.     Starting  from   the   hotel  it  goes   N.-  pest 
Osceola   cottage   and   crosses   Mad.  River   on,  a  foot-i 
bridge,  turns  to  the  L.  a  rod  beyond  and  soon  enters 
a  logging  road  near  a  fork.     Following  the  L,  branch 
of  the  logging  road  thro 
the  West  Branch  and  V 
Path  (see  p.  343)  soon  t 
road  again  divides  just  I 
seen  in  the  distance.    Tl 
in  a  few  rods  leads  to  th( 
tinues  up  past  an  outloo 
again  comes  down  to  an 
second  logging  camp.f 
tween  the  shacks  and  cl 

the  terrace  above  the  stream.  From  this  point  it  is 
plain  and  without  forks.  Waler  Is  found  at  a  spring 
just  beyond  the  2!^  m,  sign.  From  there  to  the  3H 
m.  sign  the  grade  is  steep.  The  trail  is  wooded  to  the 
summit,  but  a  few  yards  beyond  the  31^  m-  sign  there 
is  angther  excellent  outlook  toward  Mt.  Tripyramid. 

•TlHse  dbVBtloin,  datamiined  in  ]ei2,  an  pravisioDa].  Tbsy 
were  adopted  by  the  U,  S,  Geological  Survey,  but  being  based  on 
iacompletB  data  are  subject  to  comction. 

fTli*  laggSae  road  oay  bs  used  all  the  way  to  Ibis  point  if  pre- 
fen-fid  (^keeping  to  the  L.  at  all  forka) ,  It  is  longer  and  much  gullied, 
esptfctaDy  abovb  the  camp  first  named,  but  ketps  near  the  streaiti 
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At  \i  m.  below  the  summit  is  another  springy  near 
which  is  the  cabin  of  the  State  fire  warden;  the  trail 
from  Thornton  Gore  also  comes  in  at  this  point. 
Just  beyond  the  spring  a  loop  trail  leads  to  the  L., 
to  the  lookout  tower,  and  continues  to  the  summit. 
The  main  trail  passes  the  open  log  shelters  maintained 
by  the  local  association. 

Distances.  Hotel  to  first  camp  i  m.;  to  second 
camp  iji  m.;  to  warden's  cabin  3H  m.;tO  summit 
4A  m. 

Time.    Hotel  to  summit  2)^  to  3}^  hrs. 

Ravine  Path.    <W.  A.  I.  A.) 

The  Ravine  Path,  a  rougher  and  steeper  trail,  used 
chiefly  for  descending,  follows  the  crest  ridge  toward 
the  East  Peak  to  the  col,  and  then  strikes  down  to 
Osceola  Brook.  The  Split  Cliff  is  N.  of  the  crest  ridge, 
%  m.  from  the  summit,  and  is  reached  by  a  side  path 
from  the  Ravine  Path.  The  view  and  the  cliflF  forma- 
tion are  unusual.  On  the  East  Peak  (no  view)  there 
are  no  accepted  trails,  although  parties  occasionally 
follow  a  surveyor's  line  along  the  crest  ridge  from  the 
col,  and  then  strike  down  to  the  top  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  long  slides  that  fall  into  Mad  River  Notch. 

Scar  Ridfte. 

The  Scar  Ridge,  running  N.W.  from  the  main  sum- 
mit, is  pathless,  save  for  an  old  surveyor's  line.  Both 
slopes  have  been  stripped  by  loggers. 

Trail  from  Thornton  Gore.  (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

A  trail  up  Mt.  Osceola  from  the  Woodstock  side  was 
blocked  out  by  the  fire  warden,  C.  B.  Shiffer,  in  1913.  It 
starts  from  the  old  tripoli  mill  in  Thornton  Gore,  which 
may  be  reached  by  the  "Tripoli  Road"  maintained  by 
the  U.  S?.  F.  S.  and  in  part  at  least  passable  for  autos. 
This  is  the  old  logging  railroad  grade,  and  leaves  the 
highway  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pemigewasset  about  3  m. 
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S.  of  North  Woodstock.  A  short  distance  beyond  an 
abrupt  L.  turn  (R.  is  trail  to  Waterville)  the  mill  is 
reached.  Take  most  prominent  road  N.  past  mill  lor 
a  few  hundred  feet,  then  R.,  first  climbtng^  and  then 
dropping  to  a  brook.  This  is  crossed  and  the  road 
ascends  more  steeply,  changing  at  length  to  another 
on  a  higher  level,  which  bends  to  the  N.  At  a  pile  of 
stones  a  path  climbs  up  the  bank  (R.)  and,  entering 
the  virgin  forest,  leads  E.  to  the  warden's  cabin  a 
short  distance  below  the  summit  on  the  old  path. 

Distances  (approximate).  From  highway  to 
tripoli  mill  5  m.;  to  brook  s%  i^I  to  ''o^d  on  higher 
level  6J^  m.;  to  path  entering  woods  7  ra.;  to  summit 
7Km. 

Time.     From  tripoli  mill  to  summit  about    2    hrs. 

Mt,  Tecumseh.    (W.  A.  I.  A.) 

Mt.  Tecumseh  (4,008  ft.;  3,911  ft.  U.  S.  G.  S.),  is  the 
highest  and  northernmost  summit  of  the  bulky  mass  of 
ridges  which  form  the  western  wall  of  the  valley.  Thorn- 
ton Gap  separates  it  from  Mt.  Osceola  to  the  N.E.;  to 
the  W.  and  S.W.  long  ridges  run  out  toward  Wood- 
stock and  Thornton. 

The  trail*  ascends  the  N.E.  buttress.  It  follows  the 
Osceola  trail  (see  above)  and  after  crossing  the  West 
Branch  turns  to  the  L.  From  this  point  it  is  plain 
atid  the  grade  unrelenting.  Water  ist  found  just  below 
the  2  m.  sign,  except  in  seasons  of  drought.  The  trail 
is  wooded  to  the  open  summit. 

Distances.  Hotel  to  fork  of  Osceola  trail  %  m.", 
to  summit  ^}^  m. 

Time.    Hotel  to  summit  ^  to  23^  hrs. 


♦Note.     Recent  logging  has  crossed  this  trail.     For  temporary 
relocation  (1921)  inqtiire  at  WatetVille  Inn. 
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Welch  Mountain. 

From  the  summit  of  Mt.  Tecumseh  the  crest  ridge 
can  be  followed  S.  (no  trail)  over  unimportant  summits 
with  uncertain  names  (Green,  Fisher,  Stone)  to  Welch 
Mountain,  the  fine  rocky  pile  overlooking  the  Campton 
meadows.  This  route  includes  some  scrub  and  many 
stretches  of  smooth  ledges. 

Distance.    Tecumseh  to  Welch  Mountain  5  m* 

Time.    4  to  5  hrs. 

A  path  up  Welch  Mountain  starts  tkcough  the 
pasture  belonging  to  the  farm  on  the  W.  bank  of  Mad 
River  at  Six  Mile  Bridge.  Enter  pasture  on  N^  side 
of  road  at  top  of  hill  above  farmhouse.  Follow  cart 
track  N.  through  pasture,  turning  R.  at  first  fork,  and 
immediately  passing  through  an  old  orchard.  At 
cellar  hole  just  beyond,  turn  L.  and  climb  to  top  of 
pasture,  where  trail  starts  through  maplesrsoon  icont' 
ing  to  bare  ledges.  Marked  by  cairns  and  footway. 
Trail  climbs  first  the  conical  S.  peak.  The  flat  N.  peak 
though  higher,  has  little  more  view.  No  water  on 
mountain. 

Distance.     iJ^  m. 

Sandwich  Mountain. 

Sandwich  Mountain,  formerly  called  Sandwich 
Dome  or  Black  Mountain  (3,999  ft.),  t;he  westernmost 
summit  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  closes  the  valley  on 
the  S.  Westward  it  looks  over  the  lower. Mad  River; 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.  Sandwich  Notch  cuts  off  thp  Camp^ 
ton  and  Holderness  Mountains;  to  the  N.E.  a  high 
col  separates  it  from  Flat  Mountain  in  Waterville, 
while  Cold  River  has  cut  a  deep  ravine  between  its 
eastern  shoulder  and  the  Flat  Mountain  in  Sandwich. 

The  summit  is  double,  but  the  trails  all  ascend  the 
westerly  peak,  as  the  easterly  is  wooded  and  affords 
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no  view.     The  mountain  can  be  climbed  by  the  fol^ 
lowing  trails. 

Main  Trail  from  WaterHlle  (W.  A.  I.  A.) 

This  trail  leaves  the  road  at  the  S.  end  of  T^rake 
Brook  bridge  about  2  m.  below  the  hotel  and  climbs 
steeply  to  Noon  Peak,  the  outlook  on  which  is  reached 
by  a  few  yards  of  side  trail  to  the  L.  The  main  trail; 
resumed,  then  follows  the  curving,  gradual  ridge 
covered  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mosses  in  the 
White  Mountains,  and  passes  numerous  outiookd* 
Water,  unfailing,  is  found  on  the  W.  side  of  the  trail, 
which  soon  skirts  the  E.  slope  of  Jennings  Peak,  the 
summit  of  which,  14  m.  to  the  R.,  is  reached  by  a 
steep  side  trail.  The  main  trail  swings  more  to  the  E. 
and  cHmbs  through  woods  to  the  open  summit. 

Distances.  From  Hotel  by  road  to  trail  1%  m.r 
from  road  to  Noon  Peak  1  Ji  m.;  to  summit  3Ji  m. 

Time.    Road  to  summit  2  to  3  hrs. 

Drake  Valley  Trail. 

This  trail,  opened  in  192 1  by  A.  McC.  Math^wson 
and  others,  leaves  the  Waterville  road  about  500  ft. 
ISf.  of  the  bridge  over  Drake's  Brook,  follows  a  logging 
road  to  the  site  of  Josselyn's  mill,  crosses  here  and 
continues  by  logging  roads  on  the  W.  side  of  Drake's 
Brook  to  a  deserted  logging  camp.  Crossing  the 
brook  here  it  climbs  a  shoulder  of  Sandwich  Mt.  to 
an  outlook.  Above  this  a  headwater  of  Drake's 
Brook  is  crossed  (last  water),  and  thb  main  frail  fe 
entered  about  16  min.  below  the  summit. 
'Distance  and  Times  not  known,  but  totdl  probably' 
dbout  same  as  main  trail.  '    '  1   .      ■  1 

Al^onqjain  Trail.  t 

This  trail,  cut  in  1902  by  the  hoy^  f^om  Camp 
Algonquin,  leaves  the  Sandwicfe  Notch  road  at  the -'top 
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of  the  western  divide  and  climbs  the  high,  open,  S,W. 
shoulder,  joining  the  Waterville  trail  a  few  rods  below 
the  summit.    For  description  see  p.  393, 
Via  Acteon  Ridfte. 

From  Jennings  Peak  to  the  W*  through  Sachem  Peak 
runs  a  ridge  ending  in  the  rocky  humpsi  of  Bald  Knob» 
which  faces  Welch  Mountain  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Mad  River  Valley.  This  ridge;  sometimes  called 
Acteon  Ridge,  is  occasionally  traversed  (no  path)  and 
affords  many  outlooks  and. much  variety  of  going* 

In  ascendiiig,  take  the  upper  road  which  runs  E, 
frpm  Six  Mile  Bridge  about  i  m.  and  then  turn  into 
wood  roads  to  the  R.  for  }i  m.  more  until  the  roads 
turn  down  hilL  From  this  point  strike  to  the  L.  up 
hill  about  N.E.  for  the  ridge.  There  is  no  water  above 
the  road. 

Distance.    From  road  to  Jennings  Peak  about  3  m. 

Time.    3  to  4  hrs. 

(For  Algonquin  Trail,  Sandwich  Bennett  St.  Trail 
and  Low  Trail  see  p.  393  and  p.  394.) 

Mt.  Tripyramid. 

Mt.  Tripyramid  (North  Peak  4,189  ft.;  4,121  ft. 
U.  S.  G.  S.;  4,253  ft.  Yale  Forest  Schoof;  Middle  Peak 
4,156  ft.;  South  Peak  4*139  ft.),  stands  between  the 
Waterville  Valley  on  the  W.  and  the  Albany  Intervale 
on  the  E.  The  high  col  of  Livermore  P^tss  (2,822  ft, 
U.  S.  G.  S.)  separates  it  from  Mfr.  Kancamagus  on  the 
N.;  southward  a  high  ridge  joins  it  to  Mt.  Whiteface, 
On  the  N.W.  face  of  the  North  Peak  and  the  S.W.  face 
of  the  South  Peak  are  the  huge  slides  which  are  the 
mountain's  chief  attraction.  The  South  Slide  fell  in 
1869  and  1885,  the  North  in  1885.  The  rock  thus  laid 
bare  has  proved  of  much  interest  to  geologists  (see 
Amerfcan  Journal  of  Science,  ApftJ,  191 1). 

Description.    The  usual  route  of  ascent  (Wi.  A.  I. 
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A.)  follows  the  Livermore  Trail  (see  p.  352)  nearly  to 
Avalanche  Camp.  A  few  rods  S.  of  the  camp  it  turns 
to  the  R.  into  a  branch  logging  road  and  crosses  Ava- 
lanche Brook.  About  "^  m.  further  on  the  road  forks, 
the  R.  fork  going  to  the  South  Slide  and  the  L.  fork 
to  the  North  Slide.  The  route  follows  the  L.  fork 
until  the  road  ends;  from  that  point  the  brook  should 
be  followed.  In  about  H  m.  the  foot  of  the  slide  will 
be  reached. 

There  is  no  marked  trail  up  the  North  Slide.  One 
has  been  cut  from  the  E.  comer  of  the  top  of  the  west- 
em-  section  -of  the  slide  to  the  summit  of  the  North 
Peak.  A  rough  trail  runs  along  the  wooded  crest 
(good  outlooks  on  each  peak)  and  down  to  the  W.  tip 
of  the  South  Slide.    There  is  nowcUer  on  the  mountain. 

In  descending  the  South  Slide,  the  brook  at  the  bottom 
is  followed  to  the  small  flume  called  "The  V.**  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  flume,  on  the  N.  bank,  a  trail 
that  soon  strikes  a  logging  road  leads  back  to  the  fork 
near  Avalanche  Camp,  on  the  route  of  ascent.  From 
the  S.  bank  of  the  "V"  a  trail  crosses  the  yidge  on  a 
contour  and  descends  to  Cascade  Brook  and  strikes 
the  Whiteface  Air  Line,  which  can  be  followed  to 
Waterville.  While  this  route  may  be  reversed  it  is  easier 
to  climb  the  North  Slide  and  descend  the  South  Slide. 

Distances.  Hotel  to  Avalanche  Camp  2\i  m.; 
to  foot  of  North  Slide  about  3J4  m.;  to  North  Peak 
about  4Ji  nu;  North  Peak  to  South  Peak  about  i  m.; 
South  Peak  to  Hotel  about  4}^  m.  by  either  route. 

Times.    From  Hotel  to  foot  of  North  Slide  2  hrs,; 
to  North  Peak  3}^  hrs.;  across  the  peaks  about  i  hr.; 
return  to  Hotel  via  the  South  Slide  2H  hrs. 
Sleeper  Trail.    <W.  O.  D.  G.) 

The  Sleeper  Trail  to  Mt.  Whiteface,  marked  by 
blue  paint,  leaves  the  South  Slide  well  upon  the  E. 
side,  blue  sign,  and  follows  the  high  double-domed 
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ridge  which  joins  Mts.  Tripyramid  and  Whitefaoef. 
These  domes  may  well  be  called  The  Sleepei^  or  Sleeper 
Ridge.  At  the  headwaters  of  Downes  Brook;  E.  of 
the  second  dome,  the  Woodbury  Trail  joins  oni  the  R. 
Wuter  is  found  on  the  trail  a  few  rods  N. '  HeTe  the 
lumber  roads  to  Albany  Intervale  continue  N.  (see 
p.  388).  The  main  trail  turns  S.E.  by  branch  roads 
(blue  arrows)  and  climbs  to  the  Rollins:  Summit  Trail 
at  Camp  Shehadi.  (To  the  L.  the  Rollins  Trail  leadd 
to  Mt.  Passacionaway,  see  p,  386).  Tumiag  to  tlie  R. 
on  the  Rjollins  Trail,  this  trail  is  followed  to  the  main 
ledgy  summit*  Water  will  be  found  a  few  rods  down* 
the  Blueberry  Ledge  Trail  (see  p*  385). 

DistANGBS;  South  Slide  to  Woodbury  Trail-  about 
2J4  iTi*;  to  Camp  Shehadi  3J^  m. 

Tmtis,  South  Slide  to  Woodbury  Trail  about  Jj?^ 
hrs.;  to  Camp  Shehadi  2J4  to  2^  hrs. 

For  a  route  up  Mt.  Tripyramid'  from  the  Albany 
side  see  p.  394. 

Mt.  Whiteface.       • 

Mt,  Whiteface  (4,057  ft.)  is  re^hed  from  Water« 
vill^by  the  Woodbury  Trail  6)4  m»  long,  -chiefly  the 
work  of  W.  R.  Woodbury,  P.  R»  Jenkjs  and  C.  W. 
Blood.     Water  is  plentiful  on  this  trail,    (See  alao  p< 

3S4.) 

Woodbury  T^aU.    (W,  A.  I.  A.> 

.  Leaving  the  hotel  at  the  E.^  end,:  the  trail  ascends 
the  walk,  passing  between  the  highest  cottages.  At 
the'  edge  of  the  pasture  the  Livermore  Trail  foi-ks 
to  the  L.,  the  Woodbury  Trail  p^^sing  through  the 
fence  and  continuing  straight  ahead  into  hardwodd 
growth  where  the  blazings  are  j|ot>  obvious, but., thi^ 
foot-way  is  well  worn,  The  traH  cUmb^  steeply  for 
about,  H  m.,  then  more  gradually  for  H  ,m.,  whf&n  iti 
turps  slightly  to  the  R*  and  ruqs  nearly  level  ij^im.  to 
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Cascade  Brook,  which  it  crodses.  The  cut-off  to  Mt. 
Tripynamid  and  the  older  and  longer  trail  down  Cas- 
cade Brook,  here  fork  to  the  L.  The  trail  then  follows 
the  brook  qnite  closely.  In  about  i  m.  the  trail  to 
Flat  Mountain  Ponds  forks  to  the  R.  and  at  about 
the  same  point  the  main  trail  b^ns  climbing^  the  S.W. 
Bpur- which  juts  from  the  Sleeper  Ridge.  Surmounting 
this  ridge  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,400  ft.,  it  makes 
a '!$light  descent  into  logged  country,  following  a  series 
of  t^gh  log  roads  and  crossing  first  the  head  watet^ 
of  Cold  River  and  then  the  head  waters  of  Downes 
Brook,  where  it  joins  the  Sleeper  Trail  on  the  L. 
This- section  of  the  trail  was  crossed  by  logging, in  1913 
;aiikd  a  cut-off  to  Mt.  Passaconawa<y  forking  tothq  L. 
was  obscured.  ,  The  ^leepjer  Trail  is  now  followed  X^ 
Camp  Shehadi  and  the  summit,    See  p.  347.  j 

PiSTANCES.  Hotel  to  Cascade  Brook  2j^  m.; 
to  Flat  Mountain  Popd  ^a-th  3J^  m.j  to  height  of 
land  43^2  m.;  tp  Sleeper  Trail  at  Downes  Brook  5%  m.; 

to  Rollins  i'ath  6H  ni. ;  to  summit  6%  m. 

' '       •     '  ■     ■        <  ,        •   '  '     .  '   ■        1.  (I 

;  TfiME^    Frpni  Hotel  to  summit  3H  to  4K'hr^. 

Mt.  Klancatna^as; 

j  Mt.  I^ncanjiagus  (3,724.  ft.)  is,  a  mass  of  rounded 
ridges  in  the  trianpfular  space,beiweenMts.  Tripyna- 
mid, Osceola  and  Huntington.  It  forms  the  E.  wall 
of  Mad  River  Notch.  Ttiro  diffs  facing  S.W;  ai*e 
'^^adhed  by  blazed  tmilsfroin  thte  Gi'eeley  Ponds  Path, 
l)ut^he  summits  Elfe* wooded  and  pathless. 

Trails  Leading  put  pf  t^e  Valley. 

f  The  tifailsxxver  Mt:  Whitefa<i^  and  Sandwich  Moub- 
^ift  Wive''ah-ea«iy  been^described  (see  abovfe).  Theite 
4d  *  «iinr  trail  to  the'  same  region  via  -the  Ffet  IMoun- 
i^n^  F^oods^tl^t  was  iised  in  tfce  ^^a'a  aiid  ^oH9>iid 
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reopened  in  1905-06.  It  leaves  the  Woodbury  trail 
where  it  last  touches  Cascade  Brook,  3M  m.  from 
the  Hotel,  and  climbs  over  the  low  ridge  to  the  swampy 
shelf  that  feeds  Snow  Brook.  From  there  it  passes 
through  Lost  Pass  (2,900  ft.),— the  col  between  Flat 
Mountain  and  a  buttress  of  Sleeper  Ridge, — and  folr 
lows  the  Pond  Brook  to  Flat  Mountain  Ponds.  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  upper  pond  the  trail  turns  sharply 
to  the  E.  acrbss  a  small  divide  and  follows  6o^n  Mc- 
Gaffey  River,  coming  out  at  the  brick  house  in  White- 
face  Intervale  (see  p.  390).  This  trail  has  itot  been 
cleared  for  some  3^ars  and  has  probably  been  crossed 
by  logging  in  the  vicinity  of  Flat  Mountain  Pond. 

Distances.  From  Hotel  t6  Pond  trail  3H  nft^ 
to  Flat  Mountain  Ponds  about  6  hi.;  to  Whiteface 
Intervale  about  9J^  m. 

Times.  From  Hotel  to  Flat  Mountain  Ponds 
3J^  hrs.;  to  Whiteface  Intervale  5  hrs. 

Another  trail  continuing  on  the  E.  side  of  the  upper 
pond  and  by  the  lower  pond  follows  down  Pond  Brook 
about  2j^  m.  to  "Bennett  Street*'  in  Sandwich,  which 
is  the  starting  point  of  the  Bennett  Street  Trail  to 
Sandwich  Mountain  (see  p.  392).  At  Great  Fall  about 
2  m.  below  the  Ponds,  another  trail  up  Sandwich 
.Mountain  forks  to  the  W.  across  the  brook  (see  p.  393). 

To  North  Woodstock.  <U,  S.  F.  S.) 
i  This;  trail  lolk>w8  tjl^s  Osoeda  roi^te  (see  p.  341)  to 
the  second  lo&fiag  cainp  and  cooti^ue^up  the  logging 
road  along  the  West  Branch  past  a  third  camp  to  the 
height  of  land  in  Thornton  Gap  (2,332  ft.  U.  3.  <i.  S.), 
the  pass  between  Mts.  CMceokt  tmd  Tecuihsehv  *  From 
liiis  libint  H  m  of  trail  leads  to'  theloggiiig  in  Thornton 
Gore.  The  Tripoli  road»  which  o<:cii|>ie8  aa  old  itimI- 
road  bed  fs.theii. followed  to  Woodstock. SUtioa  cr 
'to  th^  Pemigew^atftfet  River  road  about  3  m,^-  of  >toth 
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Woodstock.  A  trail  up  Osceola  from  the  Woodstock 
side  leaves  the  logging  railroad  at  the  spur  track  just 
below  the  highest  camp  (see  p.  342). 

Distances.  Waterville  to  heig^rt  of  land  4}^  m.;  to 
North  Woodstock  14  m.' 

Time.  Waterville  to  North  Woodstock  5  to  6H 
hrs. 

For  reverse  route  see  p.  329. 
Tm  the  Pemlgewaaset  Wfldemess.    (W.  A.  I.  A.) 

This  trail  runs  through  the  fine  Mad  River  Notch 
(2,303  ft.  U.  S.  G.  S.)  between  Mts.  Osceola  and 
Kancamagus,  to  the  S.  fork  of  the  Hancock  Branch 
where  it  joins  the  Swift  River — Lincoln  Trail.  Prom 
this  fork  Mt.  Hancock,  the  Twin  Range,  etc.,  can 
be  reached,  as  described  elsewhere. 

From  the  hotel  the  trail  goes  N.  past  Osceola  Cot- 
tage, crosses  Mad  River  on  the  foot-bridge,  and  at  the 
fork  keeps  to  the  R.  parallel  with  the  river.  Recent 
cutting  is  reached  in  ^  m.,  and  for  another  )4  m.  the 
trail  is  hard  to  indicate.  It  passes  between  the  central 
logging  camp  (on  the  L.)  and  the  river,  crosses  the  main 
E.  (Slide  Brook)  logging  road,  and  follows  the  tributary 
road  paralleling  Mad  River  on  the  W.  (see  map).* 
The  trail  passes  to  the  W.  of  both  Greeley  Ponds,  over 
the  low  divide  N.  of  the  upper  pond  and  then  pitches 
down  to  the  railroad  grade  at  Hancock  Branch.  This 
trail,  beyond  the  Ponds,  has  not  been  cleared  for 
several  years. 

Distances.  Hotel  to  upper  Greeley  Pond  4H 
m,;  to  Swift  River — Lincoln  Trail  6  m. 

Time.  Hotel  to.  Swift  River—Lincoln  Trail  zH 
to  3  hrs.  t 

For  reverse  route  see  p.  328. 

_ , I    ! 

*An  alternate  way,  surer  and  but  little  longer,  is  to  follow  the 
togging  road  all  the  way  from  the  hotel,  keeping  to  the  R.  at  the 
first  main  fork,  and  to  the  L.  at  the  second. 
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To.  AltHMt^'  Intervale,'  QArH^Mn  aad  ;Cm^ord  iNJotch. , 

This  (A.  M.  G.)  path. is  often  knoHvAas  the  LiVer- 
more  Trail  though  its  ofhcialMaame  is  Atneifican  In- 
.stitute  of  Instruction  Path.  While  its  limits  are  sotne- 
what  indeterminate,  it  may  6e  said  to  rUa  ftom  Thfc 
Waterville  Inn  jto  Sawyer  Rivef  Station  oil  the  M^ine 
Central  R.  R. 

It  was  opened  in  1879  with  funds  subscribe 'by  the 
1878  meeting  of  thoAniierioaii  institiite^of  instrudiioli, 
to  take  the  place  of  an  earlier  trail ifrooot.  Waterville  to 
;the  Crawford  Notch  opened  in  i860,  but.  later  aban- 
doned; This  ^rlier  traiU  a  bridle  path,  ran  otft 
throyghi  M^d  River  Notch  and  around  the  flaak  .of 
Mt'  Htwitingtoii  to  Sawyer  River..  It  .wb$  onefof  the 
earliest  "through  trails."  A  sign  bblohgiitg  to  it,  still 
pseservedt  reads-  "Mt.  ^Vashington  •  28  miles,  Did 
Crawford  House,"  .   :    ,  .        , 

*  ^Leaving  the  hotel  at  the  E,  end,'ihe'|5ath  asc^mls 
ahd  pas^s  between  the  two  higfheat  cottages.  At  the 
edge  of  the  pasture  it  turns  to  the  L.  arid  follows:  the 
Cascade  Path  which  climbs  the  hill  on  a  long  diagonal. 
Passing  ^  neglect^  outlook  and  a  spring  it  then  drops 
to  Cascade  Brook,  crosses  it  a  few  yards  up  aikl  proceeds 
xiver.a  low  divide  to  Slide  Brook;  which  is  reached  at 
rth)e  "vanishbd  dearing'  known  as  Beckytov^n.  Crotsmfe 
the  brobk  to  the  logging  lx>ad  on  die  o^positSe  belnk  arid 
turning  to  the  R.,  the  trail  follows  the*rbad' to  Avklayichte 
Camp  2}4  ni-i  just  before  reaching  which' th6  tr&it  to 
Hit.  Trip^ramid  forks  to  the  R.  (see  p.  347).  Just  be- 
yond the  camp  the  main  path'tukns  to  the  L.  into  the 
woods  And  tip  hill  A  shirp  cHihb  6f  Ji  rti.  follo^  to 
the  edge  of  a  rather  level  shelf,  along  which  it  ruiis 
ij^  m.,  crossing  several' small  bro6ks,  to  Washington 
Outlook,  a  fine  view-point  on  the  E.  side  of  Livermore 

♦See  note,  p.  863.  •.,-•' 
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Pa89  (j,«22  ft.  U.  S.  G.  S.),  the  col  between   Mts* 
Tripyramid  and  Kancamagus.* 

After  a  short  but  steep  drop  from  the  pass  the  trail 
follows  old  lumber  roads  to  the  Swift  River  at  the  old 
togging  camp  site  known  as  Camp  6,  where  it  meets 
the  togging  railroad  and  crosses  the  Swift  River  Trail 
and  the  river.  Thence  it  follows  the  logging  railroad 
along  Meadow  Brook  and  crosses  an  imperceptible 
divide  to  Sawyer  River  at  a  point  known  in  Water- 
vifle  as  the  Switch.  From  this  point  the  railroad  is 
followed  to  Livermore  Mills  and  then  the  railroad  or 
carriage  road  to  Sawyer  River  Station. 

Watervllle  Gut-Off. 

A  cut-off  from  this  trail  (about  5K  m.  from  Water- 
ville)  to  the  Swift  River  Trail  shortens  the  distance 
between  Waterville  and  Albany  Intervale. 

Distances.  From  Waterville  to  height  of  land 
(Washington  Outlook)  4%  m.;  to  cut-off  to  Albany 
Intervale  5}^  m.;  to  Camp  6,  7^  m.;  to  The  Switch 
about  9Ji  m.;  to  Livermore  about  1334  ni.;  to  Sawyer 
River  Station  about  15  m. 

Times.  Waterville  to  Washington  Outlook  2  hrs. ;  to 
Camp  6,  3  hrs.  10  min.;  to  The  Switch  3  hrs.  50  min.; 
to  Livermore  4  hrs.  50  min.;  to  Station  5  hrs.  20  min. 

These  times  (walking  time  only;  stops  not  included) 
are  the  averages  of  fifteen  recorded  trips  in  both  di- 

*NoTB.  An  enormous  blowdown  made  a  relocation  necessary « 
and  logging  operations  make  anv  location  temporary.  The  above 
is  allowed  to  stand,  as  it  may  be  reopened,  'but  the  trail  as  now 
(1922)  in  use  is  as  follows:  Follow  route  to  Greeley  Ponds  as 
far  as  lumber  camp  at  junction  of  Flume  Brook  and  Mad  River. 
Turn  R.  up  S.  bank  of  Flume  Brook,  following  logging  road  to 
dam.  Just  beyond  dam  turn  L.,  crossing  brook  and  following 
logging  road  up  North  Fork  of  Flume  Brook,  which  is  crossed  many 
times.  When  the  ravine  opens  out  into  a  small  flat,  with  steep 
logged  slope  on  R.,  watch  for  signs.  Trail  enters  uncut  woodis 
beyond  the  logged  slope,  turning  a  little  to  the  R.  and  climbing 
steeply.  It  slabs  the  ndge  for  a  long  distanec  and  at  the  top  bends 
sharply  to  the  R.  and  soon  joins  the  old  trail  about  }i  m.  S.W.  of 
Washington  Outlook. 
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rections.    To  harmonize  with  other  times  in  this  book 
6J^  to  7  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the  trip. 

Short  Walks. 

For  these  walks  the  local  guide  book  should  be  con- 
sulted. Those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  to  Greeley 
Ponds  (4  to  4^^  m.)  in  Mad  River  Notch;  The  Scaur 
(2}^  m.)t  a  ledge  affording  a  remarkable  view;  the 
huge  boulders  of  Davis  Park  (2ji  m.);  and  the  outlooks 
made  by  logging  operations  on  Snow's  Mountain 
(iJi  m.). 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

The  Sandwich   Range. 

General  Features. 

The  Sandwich  Range  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
Conway  on  the  Saco  River  westward  to  Campton  on 
the  Pemigewasset,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
J^ing  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  comparatively 
flat  lake  country  to  summits  of  4,000  feet,  it  commands 
views  combining  mountain  and  water  scenery  as  the 
higher  ranges  to  the  north  do  not.  The  range  itself 
is  seen  to  great  advantage  by  the  northbound  railroad 
traveller  looking  from  Weirs  across  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
or  from  several  of  the  stations  in  Ossipee  on  the  In- 
tervale line. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  picturesque  mountain  is 
Mt.  Chocorua  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  range,  a  rocky 
cone  3,508  feet  high.  A  little  south  of  west  is  the  irregu- 
lar ledgy  mass  of  Mt.  Paugus  (3,248  ft.),  midway  be- 
tween Mts.  Chocorua  and  Passaconaway,  the  latter  ris- 
ing as  a  graceful  wooded  peak  to  4, 1 16  feet.  Southwest 
of  Mt.  Passaconaway  lies  Mt.  Whiteface,  distinguished 
by  bare  precipitous  cliffs  south  of  its  summit  (4,057  ft.). 
Further  in  the  same  direction.  Flat  Mountain  (2,700 
ft.),  connects  Mt.  Whiteface  with  the  prominent 
wooded  ridge  of  Sandwich  Mountain  (formerly  known 
as  Sandwich  Dome  or  Black  Mountain  (about  4,000  ft.). 
This  is  flanked  on  the  south  by  Mt.  Israel  in  Sandwich 
(see  Sectbn  XX)  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Mt.  Weetamoo 
in  Campton.  On  the  north  Mt.  Tripyramid,  north- 
west of  Mt.  Whiteface,  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Mad  River  in  Waterville  from  that  of  the  Swift  River 
in  Albany. 

(365) 
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Practically  all  of  Mts.  Chocorua,  Paugus,  Passa- 
conaway  and  Whitef ace  have  been  included  in  National 
Forest  purchases. 

The  most  convenient  climbing  centers  for  the  Sand- 
wich Range  are  Clement  Inn  (formerly  Piper's),  Chp- 
corua  Village,  Wonalancet,  Waterville  and  the  Albany 
Intervale,  The  Passaconaway  House  in  the  Albany 
I^t^rvale  was  burned  in  I9i6>  but  a  new  hotel,  the. 
Swift  River  Inn,  has  been  built  on  the  old  site»,  The 
nearest  railroad  stations  are  Conway  for  the  Albany 
Intervale^  Madison  for  Clen>ent  Inn  and  Mt.  Whittier 
for  Wonalancet  and  Chocorua  village,  aU  three  Atatioos 
being  on  the  Portland  Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 

R.  R*, 

The  Wonalomcet  Out-Dopr  Club  and  the  Chqcprua 
^tountain^  Club  have  rendered  useful  service  in  cut^ng 
and  maintaining  trails.  Open  camps  will  be  iouud 
near  the  summits  of  Mts.  Chocorua,  Whiteface,  Pau- 
gus and  Passaconaway.  The  Peak  Hou^  on  Mt. 
Chocorua  was  blpwn  dpw^  in  September,,  1915. 

Loc^l  guide  books  have  been  issued  for  the  Wona- 
lancet and  Waterville  districts.  The  ChocoruanPau- 
gus  region  is  accurately  shown  on  a  map  issued  in  1922 
by  the  C.  M.  C,  Be^il?'  "Passaconaway  in  the  White 
Mountains"  is  a  descrjpiipn  of  the  Albany  Intervale, 
with  a  chariTiing  and  exhaustive  summary  of  its  history 
and  traditions. 

Mt.  Chocorua. 

t  *  4 

Mt.  Chocorua  (3,508  ft.)  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
trails.  Persons  coming  by  road  from  Conway  or  other 
points  to  the  north  of  the  mountain,  or  from  Clen^nt 
Inn,  should  take  the  Piper  Trail  or  the  Weetamoo 
Trail  The  nearest  station  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
R.  R.  is  Madison,  about  4  m.  by  highway  from  the  foot 
of  the  Hammond  Trail.    From  Chocorua  Village  the 
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Hamniond  Trail  is  the  most  direct  route.  From  Tam- 
worth  take  either  the  Liberty  Path  or  the  Brook  Trail, 
the  former  being  easier  though  gravelly  in  parts  and  the 
latter  more  attractive.  From  Wonalancet  approach 
.the  mountain  via  th^  Bickford  Trail  t;o  Mt.  Mexico 
Farm,  Paugi^s  Mill  and  the  Brook  Trail,  or  drive  to 
the  foot  of  the  Liberty  Path  or  Brook  Trail.  From 
the  Albany  Intervale  take  the  Champney  Falls  Trail^ 
which  ha^  recently  been  reopened.  Between  Mt.  Pau- 
gus  and  Mt,  Chocorua  the  direct  route  is  by  the  "Bee 
Line"  Trails.     (See  pp.  362  and  368.) 

rip#r    TraU*  (G.  M.  G.) 

Tins  trail  was  first  blazed  years  ago  by  Joshua 
Piper.  The  following  description  is  taken,  with  some 
changes,  from  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Walks, 
Tramps  and  Drives  about  the  Piper  House." 

Starting  from  the  gate  opposite  the  Clement  Inn, 
the  trail  leads  by  a  cart-road  across  a  small  brook  to 
the  old  sap  house,  just  before  reaching  which  the 
Weetamoo  Trail  branches  oflf  on  the  L.  From  the  sap 
house  the  trail  goes  on  through  the  upper  pasture  on  the 
R.  (E.)  side,  crossing  the  small  brook.  The  c£irt-Toad 
narrows  to  a  foot-path  and  is  easily  followed,  crossing 
two  or  three  small  brook*beds,  to  the  large  Chocorua 
Brook.  From  this  point  the  trail  is  easy  for  ^  m.  or 
more,  where  the  steep  climbing  begins.  Camp  Up- 
weeldsand  the  short  side  trail  on  the  R.  (N.)  to  Camp 
Penacook  (see  p.  358)  are  passed  about  %  m.  below 
the  first  ledges.  The  last  sure  water  is  obtained  here. 
The  last  J^  m.  of  the  trail  is  over  ledges  on  the  tree- 
less northern  ridge  and  is  plainly  marked  by  yellow 
paint  and  cairns. 

The  Champney  Falls  Trail  comes  in  %  m.  from  the 
summit  on  the  R.  in  ascendii^.  In  descending  go 
30  yds.'  S.W.  from  the  summit,  by  the  only  marked 
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trail,  to  a  junction  with  signs,  thence  N.,  skirting  the 
peak,  to  the  open  ridge. 

Distances.  From  Inn  to  Chocoma  Rivera  m.;  to 
Camp  Upweelds  2.9  m.;  to  summit  3.6  m. 

Times.  From  Inn  to  Chocorua  River  i  hr.  30  min.? 
to  Camp  Upweelds  2  hrs.  15  min.;  to  summit  3  hrs. 
Descent  2  hrs.  15  min. 

Gamps  Upweelds  and  Penacook. 

These  camps  are  the  proi>erty  of  the  Chocorua 
Mountain  Club,  and  are  open  to  the  public.  Camp 
Upweelds  is  located  on  the  Piper  Trail  about  Ji  m.  be- 
low the  ledges.  There  is  good  water  near  it.  It  is  -an 
open,  unequipped  shelter  accommodating  about  five 
persons. 

Camp  Penacook  was  built  in  1916  by  the  C.  M.  C 
It  is  about  100  yds.  N.E.  of  Camp  Upwee|cis,  on  a  ledge 
commanding  a  view  of  the  i>eak  and  to  the  S.  It  is  an 
open  camp  accommodating  11  persons.  It  is  un- 
equipped except  for  cooking  utensils  and  axe.  A  short 
trail  from  Camp  Upweelds  and  another  from  the  Piper 
Trail  higher  up  lead  to  it. 

Three  Sisters. 

The  original  Piper  Trail  formerly  left  the  present 
trail  yi  m.  beyond  Chocorua  Brook  and  went  over  the 
ledgy  northern  spurs  (Three  Sisters).  It  rejoined  the 
new  trail  above  the  timber  line,  and  was  at  least  ^  m. 
longer.  It  is  now  obscured  and  overgrown,  but  the 
Sisters  may  readily  be  traversed  from  above  and  af- 
ford splendid  views  of  the  peak. 

Weetamoo  Trail.    (C.  M.  C.) 

This  attractive  and  varied  trail  connects  the  lower 
end  of  the  Piper  Trail  with  the  Hammond  Trail  well 
up  on  the  ledges.  Leaving  the  Piper  Trail  on  the  L7 
300  yds.  from  the  highway  it  crosses  Chocorua  River 
and  leads  through  Weetamoo  Glen  y^  m.  from  Clement 
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Inn.  It  then  ascends  gradually  and  crosses  two  rivu- 
lets (last  sure  vnUer),  About  i^  m.  from  the  Inn  it 
passes  an  inunense  boulder,  Weetamoo  Rock,  and  soon 
joins  the  Hammond  Trail  on  the  lower  ledges.  In 
descending,  it  leaves  the  latter  on  the  L.  (marked  by 
a  sign)  Ji  m.  below  the  Liberty  Path. 

Distances.  From  Clement  Inn  to  Hammond  Trail 
2  m.;  to  sununit  of  Chocorua  3.5  m. 

Times.  From  Clement  Inn  to  Hammond  Trail  2 
hrs.;  to  summit  of  Chocorua  3  hrs.  15  min.  Descent 
2  hrs.  15  min. 

Hammond  Trail.  (C.  M.  G.) 

This  trail  starts  near  the  old  Hammond  farm,  now 
the  summer  home  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  house  is  on  a 
by-way  about  %  m.  long,  which  leaves  the  W.  side  of 
the  State  road  about  2  m.  N.  of  Chocorua  Inn  (sign). 
The  trail  will  be  found  on  the  R.  of  the  by-way,  just 
before  reaching  the  farm,  and  in  sight  of  it.  It  crosses 
a  brook  twice  in  about  y^  m.,  then  ascends  a  ridge  called 
Bald  Mountain  and  follows  its  rocky  crest.  On  the 
ledges  it  is  marked  by  cairns.  Water  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  spring  on  the  L.  side  of  the  trail  about  mid- 
way between  the  first  ledges  and  the  Peak  House.  A 
short  distance  above  the  spring  there  is  a  cut-off  (on 
the  L.)  following  the  original  trail  to  the  Liberty  Path. 
The  main  trail  joins  the  Liberty  Path  J^  m.  farther  up. 
The  Liberty  Path  is  then  followed  to  the  summit  (sec 
p.  360). 

In  descending  the  junction  with  the  Liberty  Path 
will  be  found  about  }4  n^*  below  the  site  of  the  Peak 
House,  on  the  L.,  marked  by  a  sign.  The  cut-off  fol- 
lowing the  original  trail  leaves  the  Liberty  Path  ^  m. 
farther  down  (also  on  the  L.  and  marked  by  a  sign). 

Distances.  Hammond  farm  to  Bald  Mtn.  1.8  m.; 
to  Liberty  Path  3.1  m.;  to  sunmiit  3.8  m. 
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Times*  Hammond  farm  to  BakJ  Mta-  i .  hr..  30 
min,;  to  Liberty  Path  2  hrs.  15  mia.;  to  summit-^  hrs* 
15  min.     Descent,  2  hrs.  50  min.         .       - 

Skull  Cairn  and  Chas^  Trails. 

These  trails,  ascending  the  mountain  from  the  S., 
cannot  readily  be  followed  by  one  unfamiliar '  with 
them,  as  the  blazes  arie  now  somewhat  obscure  and 
are  confused  by  suiVeyor's  lines.  Their  lowter  ends 
are  unmarked*  See  map. '  The  Skull  Cdim  Trafl  is 
the  more  easily  followed*  Its  upper  end  is  -on  the  cut*^ 
off  from  the  Hammond  Trail  to  the  Liberty  Path,  about 
midway  between  them  and  is  narked,  wit^  tjhree  bj^zes 
set  vertically.     There  is  no  sure  water. 

Liberty  Path,  (C.  ^i.  C.) 

.  This  path  is  a  very  okl  one.  It  was  improved  some- 
what by  James  Liberty  in  1887,  and  further  developed 
as  a  wagon  road  and  bridle-path  by  David  Knowles 
and  Newell  Forrest,  in  18921.  After  its  improvement  the 
path  was  a  toll  route  under  State  charter,  but  no  toll 
is  now  charged.  The  fire  warden's  ^telephone  line  wafit 
rerlocated  in  1921  along  this  path  to  his  cabin.  Na- 
thaniel Berry  and  James  Liberty  began,  a  stome  house 
near  where  the  Peak  House  (built  by  Mr.  Knoiwles  in 
1392)1  stood  until  blow9  down. in  September,  191 5.; 

.The  path  is  reached  by  way  of  the  abandoned  Dur^ 
reUiarm,  which  is  on  a  short  mad  branching  off  to  the 
N.,  from  the  highway  betiMeen  Wonalancet  and  Choco- 
rua  Lake,  just  E.  of  Berry's  Bridge  over  Paugus  Brook 
(fine  vista  of  Mt.  Chocorua);  The  roiid  jcontiniies 
for  about  H  m.  beyond  Durrell's.  Here  the  Liberty 
Path  branches  off  to  the  R.,  the  straight  mad  contin* 
uing  to  Paugus  Mill  (bridge  up,  1922)*  Above  this 
junction  the  road  is  steep,  but  passable  for  carriages  to 
the  Half-way  House,  where  tvehicles  are  left.  From 
here  a  bridle-path  climbs  to  the  site  of  the  Peak  House. 
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While  the  path  is  easily  followed  by  pedestrians,  it 
has  been  do  badly  washed  out  above  the  Haif-way 
House  as  to  be  practically  impassable  for  horses. 
Numerous  by-passes  avoid  wet  places  and  some  of 
the  gravelly  washouts.  The  cut-off.  to  the  Hammond 
Ttail  leaves  the  Liberty  Path  on  the  high  shoulder  of 
the  mountain  J^  m.  below  the  site  of  the  Peak  House. 
The  main  Hammond  Trail  joins  the  Liberty  Path  300 
yds.  further  on.  Some  thirty  yards  S.W^  of  the  site 
of  the  Peak  House  is  usually  a  puddle  of  water ^  but  it  is 
often  dirty.  From  the  house  the  climber  ascends 
the  well-marked  but  steep  path  up  the  rocky  cone  with 
thie  aid  of  stairs  and  handrails.  They  are  not  always, 
in  good  repair  and  caution  should  be  used.  Well  up 
on  the  peak  the  path  crosses  a  narrow  plateau  where  a 
fire  warden's  station  is  located,  this  being  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Liberty  Path  and  Brook  Trail*  Directly 
back  of  the  cabin  is  a  spring,  good  except  in  dry  seasons. 
Froni  this  po^nt  the  path  swings  to, the  R.  (N.E.)  and 
ascends  quite  steeply  the  W.  slope  of  the  cone. 

In  descending*  the  upper  end  of  the  path  'will  be 
found  ,in  a  little  gully  running  W.  from  a  point  abouti 
25  ft.  S.  of  the  highest  point  (sign  30  yds.  S.W.  of  top). 

Distances.  Durrell  farm  to  Half- Way  House  1.7 
m.;  to  Peak  House  3.7  m.;  to  summit  4.1  m.        , 

Times.  Durrell  farm  to  Half-Way  House  45  min.; 
to  Peak  House  2  hrs.  .15  min.;  to  summit  3  hrs.  De^ 
scent  2  hrs. 

Brook  Trail.  (C.  M.  C.) 

This  trail  -was:  cut.  by  the  country  people  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  blueberries  on  the  upper  ledges 
without  paying  toll.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  trails, on  Mt.  Chocorua.  Follow  the  road 
leading  N.  ixoxa  the  Durrell  farm  toward  Paugus 
Mill,  avoiding  the  Liberty .  Road  which  branches Jto 
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the  R.  about  %  m.  from  Durrell's.  About  300  yards 
further  on  the  Brook  Trail  leaves  on  the  R.,  marked 
by  a  sign.  After  J^  m.  it  crosses  to  the  W.  bank  of 
Ciay  Bank  Brook.  About  }^  m.  beyond  this  cross- 
ing the  Bickford  Trail  from  Paugus  Mill  comes  in  on 
the  L.  (sign),  and  in  another  3^  m.  it  recrosses  to  the 
S.E.  bank,  where  It  remains,  sometimes  at  quke  a  dis- 
tance from  the  brook,  well  into  the  ravine,  ascending 
by  moderate  grades.  Finally  it  swings  to  the  L.  and 
crosses  a  small  tributary  and  then  the  main  stream 
(only  20  ft.  apart),  the  last  sure  water.  The  trail  then 
climbs  sharply  through  tall  spruces  to  the  steep  open 
ledges,  upon  which  it  is  marked  by  cairns.  Above  the 
tree  line  the  "Bee  Line^'  Trail  comes  m  on  the  L* 
About  100  yds.  above  this  point  it  reachfes  the  fire 
warden's  hut.  Hfere  it  joins  the  Liberty  Path  (coming 
in  on  the  R.)  and  the  latter  is  followed  to  the  summit 
(see  p.  360). 

In  descending,  keep  to  the  R.  at  the  fire  warden's 
hut  and  to  the  L.  at  the  junction  of  the  "Bee  Line" 
Trail  just  below  it.  Keep  to  the  L.  again  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bickford  Trail  to  Paugus  Mill  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  (signs  at  all  junctions). 

Distances.  From  Durrell  farm  to  first  crossing  of 
brook  I.I  m.;  to  last  brook  3  m.;  to  summit  4  m. 

Times.  From  Durrell  farni  to  first  crossing  of  brook 
30  min.;  to  last  brook  i  hr,  45  min.;  to  summit  3  hrs.  15 
min.     Descent,  2  hrs.  30  min. 

**Bee  Line*'  Trail.    (G.  M.  G.) 

The  Chocorua  section  of  this  trail  leaves  the  main 
Paugus  Valley  logging  road  (Bolles  Trail,  p.  366)  at 
the  site  of  Mason's  Camp,  the  first  lumber  camp  N. 
of  Paugus  Mill.  The  junction  is  marked  by  a  yellow 
sign.  The  trail  follows  an  old  lumber  road  N.E.  up  a 
valley  burned  in  19 15,  and  crosses  the  brook  twice, 
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last  sure  water.  Thence  it  climbs  along  the  former 
location  of  the  telephone  line  to  a  small  spruce  woods. 
On  the  N.  edge  of  this  it  joins  a  steep  slide  which  it  fol- 
lows to  within  100  yds.  of  its  junction  with  the  Brook 
Trail,  this  junction  being  about  100  yds.  below  the  fire 
warden's  cabin.  Water  is  usually  obtained  at  the 
cabin.  Yellow  paint  and  cairns  mark  the  trail  on  the 
ledges. 

In  descending,  follow  the  Brook  Trail  from  the  fire 
warden's  hut  to  the  upper  end  of  the  trail,  marked  by 
a  yellow  sign.  On  the  small  slide  yellow  paint,  cairns 
and  a  sign  mark  the  point  where  the  trail  leaves  on  the  L. 
The  two  sections  of  this  trail  (see  p.  368  for  the  Pau- 
gus  section),  make  a  "bee  line"  between  the  summits 
of  Mts.  Chocorua  and  Paugus  and  are  most  used  by 
parties  going  from  one  summit  to  the  other.  A  more 
attractive  route,  repaying  the  extra  effort,  is  by  the 
Brook  Trail,  Bickford  Trail  to  Paugus  Mill  and  the 
Old  Paugus  Trail  to  the  summit. 

Distances.  From  Berry's  or  Durrell's  at  the  S. 
end  of  Paugus  Mill  road  to  Mason's  Camp  2.5  m.; 
to  summit  4.6  m. 

Times.  Berry*s  or  Durrell's  to  Mason's  Camp  i 
hr.;  to  summit  3  hrs.  15  min.     Descent  2  hrs.  30  min. 

Ghampney  Falls  Trail.  (C.  M.  C.) 

This  trail  was  originally  built  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Pray. 
In  191 5  the  region  around  and  above  Champney  Falls 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  ground  rendered  so 
treacherous  that  a  relocation  was  desirable.  This  re- 
location was  made  for  the  A.  M.  C.  by  the  local  Forest 
Ranger  in  the  summer  of  1919.  lii  192 1  the  trail  was 
turned  over  to  the  Chocorua  Mountain  Club,  the  red 
blazes  were  painted  yellow  and  it  was  completely 
deared  through  to  the  junction  with  the  Piper  Trail 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cotie, 
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The  trail,. marked  by  a  yeUow  sign,  leaves  the  Coa- 
Way-Passaconaway  highway  at  a  point  3.3  m.  E.  of 
Swift  River  Inn.  Twin  Brook  crosses  the  road  at  this 
point  and  the  Allen  and  Champney  Falls  Cottages  are 
ck>se  by.  The  Bolles  Trail  to  Paugfus  Mill  is  a  iefur 
hundred  feet  to  the  W.  By  very  easy  grades  the  trail 
reached  the  first  crossing  of  Champhey  Bix>ok  in  absout 
ten  minutes'  walk.  Soon  the  site  of  an  old  loggii^ 
camp  is  crossed  and  a  second  c]X)$6ing  is  made.  Twice 
more  the  trail  crosses  Champney  Brook  before  it  final- 
ly proceeds!  along  the  W.  bank.  To  reach  the  Falls 
one  may  turn  L.  at  the  fourth  brook  crossing  and  pro- 
ceed up  the  £.  side  of  the  brook  by  an  obscure  lumber 
road,  which  may  be  reopened  in  1922,  or  walk  up  the 
brook^bed  for  H  ni.,  a  rough  trip.  At  the  base  of  the 
Falls  the  graceful  Pitcher  Falls  will  be  found  a  few 
yards  up  a  narrow  cleft  on  the  L.  (R) .  Caution  should 
be  used  in  ascending  or  descending  the  series  of  ledgeB 
along  Champney  Falls.  Above  the  highest  cascade 
a  branch  trail,  marked  by  a  yellow  "path"  sign,  leads 
W.  (R.)  into  an  old  logging  road  and  follows  it  to  the 
main  trail  150  yds.  from  the  brook.  In  descending, 
this  branch  trail,  marked  by  a  sign,  leads  sharply  back 
to  the  S.E.   (R.). 

After  leaving  the  brook  the  trail  rises  by  compara- 
tively easy  but  constant  grades  higher  and  higher  abovte 
the  brook  bed.  Splendid  views  to  the  N.  are  obtained 
from  the  time  the  trail  begins  to  rise  from  the  hard- 
wood forest  into  burned  country.  On  the  R.  (W.)  side 
of  the  trail  a  spring  believed  to  be  constant  issues 
from  broken  ledges.  Just  beyond  the  spring  the  trail 
turns  to  the  R.  (S.W.)  and  follows  a  shallow  gully  to  the 
fire-swept  ridge  N.W.  of  the  nmn  ridge  of  the  moMi- 
tain.  Bearing  S;  for  a  short  distance  and  then  E.,  it 
mounts  the  bare  ledges  N.W.  of  the  point  where  the 
old  trail  debouched.     From  the  ledges  the  trail  pro- 
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eeeds  S.  and  joins  the  Piper  Trail  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Cone. 

Distances.  From  highway  to  point  opposite 
Champney  Falls  1.7  m.;  to  spring  2.5  m.;  to  summit 
3«5  *n. 

Times.  To  Falls  i  hr.  15  min.;  to  spring  2  firs.;  to 
summit  3  hrs.     Descent,  2  hrs.  15  min. 

Swift  River— lona  TraU.  (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

The  Forest  Service  built  in  192 1  a  trail  skirting  the 
eastern  end  of  White  Ledge,  east  of  Mt.  Chocorua,  and 
affording  access  to  the  eastern  part  of  Albany  from  the 
south.  Leave  the  State  road  by  a  former  town  high- 
way opposite  Pine  Knoll  Camp  (5  m.  S.  of  Conway) 
and  go  N.W.  Ji  m.  to  the  abandoned  Alva  Head  Farm. 
Thence  the  trail  ascends  N.E.»  passes  through  a  high 
notch  just  S.E.  of  the  main  bluff  to  the  clearing  of  the 
old  Ross  place  and  swings  around  the  eastern  ^(^je  of 
White  Ledge  on  a  gentle  grade  for  about  i  m.  Then 
it  drops  N.W.  for  a  mile  by  a  fairly  heavy  grade  to  thq 
abandoned  logging  railroad  just  ^.  of  Ellen's  Falls 
Brook  (about  6  m.  W.  of  Conway).  About  2  m.  E. 
a  cable  and  cable  car  provides  an  all  year  crossing  of 
Swiit  River. 

Distance.    About  sH  m. 

Blckford  Trail  (from  Wonalancet  to  Paugus  Mill  and  Brook 
Trail).    (W^  O.  D.  C.) 

This  trail  is  included  here  because,  with  the  Brook 
Trail,  it  is  the  most  direct  route  for  those  who  wish  to 
ascend  Mt.  Chocorua  from  Wonalancet,  walking  the 
whole  distance.  It  also  offers  a  route  from  Wonalancet 
to  Mt.  Mexico  Farm,  Paugus  Mill,  the  Bolles  Trail  and 
the  Bee  Line  Trails  up  Mts.  Chocorua  and  PaugusL 
The  trail  is  marked  by  blue  paint.  It  leaves  the  Wona- 
lancet highway  just  E.  of  the  height  of  land  and  'J4  tii, 
from  Wonalancet  Farm,  its  junctibn  with  the  highway 
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being  marked  by  a  sign.  Ah  easy  half-mile  brings 
one  to  a  spur  of  Mt.  Mexico,  affording  a  fine  view  to 
the  S.  and  £.,  also  excellent  blackberries  in  their  sea- 
son. The  recent  extension  of  the  Ridge  Trail  (p«  372) 
leads  up  this  spur  to  the  N.  (L.).  Descending  sharply 
to  Mt.  'Mexico  Farm,  the  trail  crosses  the  clearing  and 
then  a  wooded  ridge  to  Paugus  Mill.  Crossing  the 
stream  at  the  road  (which  has  replaced  the  Bolles 
Trail)  the  trail  again  enters  the  woods  and  terminates 
at  its  junction  with  the  Brook  Trail  (sign)  (see  p.  361). 

Distances.  Highway  to  Mt.  Mexico  Farm  0.7  m.; 
to  Paugus  Mill  1.9  m.;  to  Brook  Trail  2.7  m.;  to  sum- 
mit of  Chocorua  5.2  m. 

Times.  Highway  to  Mt.  Mexico  Farm  20  min.; 
to  Paugus  Mill  I  hr.;  to  Brook  Trail  i  hr.  20  min.;  to 
summit  of  Chocorua  4  hrs. 

B«lles  Trail  (Lost  Trail).     (U.  S.  F.  S.) 

An  old  logging  road  from  Tamworth  to  Albany  be- 
tween Mts.  Paugus  and  Chocorua  was  reopened  by  the 
late  Frank  Bolles  in  1891.  Some  years  ago  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  lumbermen  and  a  new  logging  road  which 
replaced  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  19 15  so  that 
the  region  is  now  desolate.  The  trail  was  turned  over 
by  the  A.  M.  C.  to  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  and  reopened  in  1920. 
PaugMs  Mill,  at  its  S,.  extremity  is  .reached  from  the 
Chocorua- Wonalancet  highway  by  a  rough  road  from 
Berry's  farm  or  from  Durrell's  (bridge  on  the  latter  rpad 
is  now  impassable  to  vehicles).  Its  N.  extremity  is  just 
W.  of  the  Twin  Buook  at  "The  Cottages"  on  the  Al- 
bany Road  3.3  m.  E.  of  Swift  River  Inn. 

Starting  at  the  S.  end,  the  trail  follows  a  lumber  road. 
It  crosses  Brown  Brook  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mill* 
pond  and  Paugus  Brook  }4  m.  beyond,  which  it  follow$. 
Just  before  crossing  the  brook  the  trail  to  Mt,  Paugus 
diverges  to  the  L.    In  0.7'm.  more,  a  few  rods  beyond 
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the  site  of  Mason's  Camp,  the  Bee  Line  Trkil  from  Mt. 
Chocorua  to  Mt.  Paugus  is  crossed.  The  trail  soon 
crosses  a  brook  running  W.  and,  2  m.  from  Paugus 
Mill,  again  crosses  Paugus  Brook  and  traverses  an  old 
camp  from  which  several  old  lumber  roads  diverge. 
The  trail  (unmarked  in  1921)  follows  the  one  to  the 
N.W.  from  the  W.  corner  of  the  building  and  ascends 
the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  N.  About  half-way  up 
the  slope  the  trail  crosses  a  gully  and  passes  to  the  R. 
close  under  a  prominent  pinnacle,  burned  and  bare. 
At  the  divide  it  enters  the  head  of  an  old  logging  road 
in  the  green  growth  and  descends  sharply  to  Twin 
Brook,  which  it  crosses  and  recrosses  repeatedly,  until 
the  brook  finally  turns  sharply  E.  }i  m.  from  the  Albany 
Highway.  There  b  water  except  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  trail. 

Distances.  Paugus  Mill  to  Bee  Line  Trail  (Ma- 
son's Camp)  1.2  m.;  to  height  of  land  3  m.;  to  highway 

5  m- 

Times.  To  Bee  Line  Trail  30  min. ;  to  height  of  land 
2  hrs.;  to  Albany  highway  3  hrs.  Albany  Highway 
to  height  of  land  i  hr.  30  min.;  to  Paugus  Mill  3  hrs. 

Mt.  Paugus. 

This  low  but  rugged  summit,  named  by  Lucy  Larcom 
for  the  Pequawket  chief  who  led  in  the  battle  of  Lovelies 
Pond,  is  lower  than  Mts.  Chocorua  and  Passaconaway 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  so  gives  intimate  views  of  those 
mountains  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Its  summtt 
(3,248  ft.)  is  wooded,  but  there  are  bare  ledges  a  short 
distance  S.  of  it,  and  on  these  all  trails  end.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Wonalancet  highway  by  the  ric^ 
of  Mt.  Mexico.  Brown  Brook  lies  between  MtSk 
Mexico  and  Paugus.  Trails  ascend  Mt.  Paugus  from 
the  S.E.  and  from  the  W.,  affording  in  combination  an 
interesting  circuit. 
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"B«e  Lin*''  T|r«U.    (C.  M.  G,) 

The  Paugus  seiction  of  this,  tf^l  hat&  two  branches 
at  its  lower  end.  One  leaves  the  main  Paugus  Valley 
logging  road  (Bolles  Trail)  M  m.  above  Paugus  Mill, 
following  a  lumber  road  to  the  N.  W.  (L.).  The  other 
leaves  the  Bibles  Trail  at  Mason's  Camp,  Corm^ 
ing  a  continuation  of  the  Bee  Line  Trail  from 
Mt.  Chocojrua  (see  p.  362).  Crossing  the  stream  and 
then  a  narrow  ridge,  this  branch  joins  the  other  in 
^  m.i  and  then  the  trail  follows  old  lumber  roads  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  Old  Paugus  Trail 
near  the  top  of  the  ridge.  All  junctions  are  marked 
by  yellow  C.  M.  C.  signs^  and  the  trail  itsell  by  yellow 
blazes.  Water  can  be  obtained,  after  leaving  the  Pai*- 
gus  Valley^  at  a  brook  above  the  junction  of  tte  two 
branches;  also  at  a  spring  to  the  R.  of  the  path  ^t  the 
base  of  a  grove  of  spruces  (sign)  well  up  the  ridge,  and 
at  the  pool  at  Old  Shag  Camp. 

In  descending,  the  junction  with  the  Old  Paugus  Trail 
is  indicated  by  a  sign,  the  Bee  LineTiiail  being  the  left 
hand  branch.  There  is  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Chocorua 
just  below  this  point. 

Distances.  From  Berry's  or  Durrell's  to  beginning 
of  first  branch  1.8  m.;  to  junction  with  second  branch 
3.4  m.;  to  summit  (by  first  biranjch)  4  m. 

TniBs.    To  beginning  6f  first  branch  i  hr.;  to  junc* 
tion  with  second  brancli  i  hr.  ib  min.;  to -summit  (by 
iwstJ  branch)  3  hr.  15  min.     Descent  2(hr8.  30  min. 
Old  Paugus  Trail.    (C  M.  €.) 

Historically,  the  upper  part  of  this  route  is  the  old 
Bickford  Path*  the  central  portion  of  which  has  been 
destroyed.  The  trail,  leading  from  Paugus  Mill,  has 
been  reopened  along  a  new  logging  road,  leading  to 
the  L.  (W.),  just  beyond  the  small  office  building  ($ign>, 
and  marked  with  yellow  blazes.  It  soon  crosses  to  the 
N.  side  of  Brown  Brook  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Brown  Brook  Trail  it  turns  sharply  by  a  secondary 
road  up  the  valley  side  to  the  N.,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  relocated  Big  Rock  Cave  Trail.  A  few  rods  be- 
jrond  there  is  a  good  spring  on  the  L.  (W.).  The  trail, 
marked  by  yeMow  blazes,  now  leads  \tp  a  gravelly  cut 
to  the  base  of  a  cliff,  which  it  skirts  to  the  N.E.  After 
traversing  a  spruce  forest  it  is  joined  by  the  Bee  Line 
Trail  coming  in  on  the  E.  (R.)  at  the  N.  side  of  a  small 
logged  area.  A  quarter  m.  below  the  summit  ledges 
is  Old  Shag  Camp  (3,000  ft.)  of  the  C.  M.  C.  on  a 
short  branch  to  the  N.  (sign),  with  a  pool  of  water 
just  west  of  it.  This  is  the  last  water.  The  trail  end^ 
on  an  open  ledge  600  yds.  S.  of  the  true  summit.  Thene 
Is  a  cairn  with  an  A.  M.  C.  cylinder. 

In  descending,  the, trail  will  be  found  £.  of  the  cairn, 
marked  by  a  sign.  Keep  to  the  R.  at  the  junction 
with  the  Bee  Line  Trail. 

Distances.  Paugus  Mill  to  Brown  Brook  Trail 
I  m.;  to  Bee  Line  Trail  2  nj.;  to  summit  ledges  2.7  m. 

Times.  To  Brown  Brook  Trail  45  m Jn. ;  Bee  Linis 
Trail  1%  hrs.;  summit  2}-^  hrs.     Descent,  i  hr.  45  min. 

Old  Shag  Gamp. 

Old  Shag  Camp  (3,000  ft.)  of  the  Chocorua  Mountain 
Club  is  situated  near  the  small  pool  of  water  just  below 
(E.  of)  the  summit  ledges  of  Mt.  Paugus.  It  is  reached 
by  a  short  side  path  leading  to  the  R.  in  ascending  the 
Old  Paugus  Trail.  There  is  a  sign  at  the  junction. 
I^  is  an  open  log  shelter,  accommodating  six  or  eight 
persons.  It  is  unequipped  except  for  an  ax  and  a  few 
utensils. 

Brqwn  Bjcpok  Trail.    (G.  M.  G.) 

•  TIlis  n)$w  trail,  opened  in  Sept.,  1921,  makes  possible 
a^  a  day  trip  from  Paugus  Mill  a  circuit  of  great  ^enic 
interest,  going  up  Mt.  Paugus  by  the  Old  Paugus  Trail, 
down  over  the  Overhang  to  Carrigain  Outlook  by  the 
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Lawrence  Trail,  continuing  through  spruce  forest  along 
the  Ridge  Trail  to  its  junction  with  the  Cabin  Trail, 
thence  by  the  Brown  Brook  Trail,  descending  from  this 
junction  to  the  E.  (L.)  through  more  spruce  forest  to 
the  brook,  which  is  followed  down  to  the  Old  Paugus 
Trail  and  the  mill.  The  trail  passes  through  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  lumber  camp,  now  the  property  "of 
the  V.  S.,  14  m.  above  the  Old  Paugus  Trail.  The 
Big  Rock  Cave  Trail  is  crossed  ^  m.  from  the  Old 
Paugus  Trail. 

The  trail  may  be  followed  in  the  reverse  direction 
by  going  on  up  the  Brown  Brook  lumber  road  where 
the- Old  Paugus  Trail  diverges  N.  (R.).  At  the  camp 
the  trail  passes  to  the  right  of  the  site  of  the  last  small 
cabin  and  in  50  yards  crosses  to  the  L.  (SjW.)  side  of 
the  brook,  which  it  follows  for  J^  m.  It  then  climbs 
through  spruce  to  Whitin  Ridge  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cabin  and  Ridge  THaik;  1 

Distances.  Paugus  Mill  to  junction  with  Old 
Paugus  Trail  i  m.;  to  Whitin  Ridge  2.6  m.;  to  Carri- 
gain  Outlook  3,0  m. 

Times.  Paugus  Mill  to  junction  with  OW  Paugua 
Trail  45  min.;  to  Whitin  Ridge  i  hr.  50  min.;  to  Carri- 
gain  Outlook  2  hrs.  15  ipin.  , 

Big  Rock  Gave  Trail.    (W.  O.  D.  G.) 

Of  three  trails  leading  to  the  cave  and  recently  de- 
stroyed by  logging  this  alone  has  been  reopened.  It 
was  originally  cut  in  1898  by  the  Worialancet  Out- 
Door  Club.  Leaving  the  highway  J^  m.  E.  of  Wona- 
lancet  Farm  by  a  short  road  leading  to  Miss  Dupee's 
summer  cottages,  it  takes  the  K.  fork'of' this  rozld  and; 
as  an  old  logging  road,  goes  up  a  long,  gradual  wooded 
ascent.  From  near  the  end  of  the  logging  road  it  con- 
tinues as  a  blazed  trail  over  the  ci^st  of  Mt.  Mcxko 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.    The  Ridge  Trail  crosses 
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it  near  tbe  height  of  land  (see  p.  372).  The  trail  soon 
conies  into  recent  lumbering  and  is  marked  by  blue 
paint  down  to  the  cave,  about  2  m.  from  the  highway. 
Beyond  the  cave  it  is  continued  by  a  portion  of  the  old 
"Bickford  Path"  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
Bickford  Trail)  descending  to  Brown  Brook  ^  m.  N., 
on  the  N.  side  of  which  a  lumber  road,  the  Brown  Brook 
Trail,  leads  E.  to  Paugus  Mill.  The  trail  crosses  this 
and  ascends  N.E.  J^  m.  to  the  Old  Paugus  Trail. 

The  Mt.  Mexico  Farm  Path  began  as  a  farm  road 
behind  the  house  for  which  it  was  named  and  continued 
as  a  blazed  trail  up  the  abrupt  south  face  of  Mt.  Mexico 
and  down  to  the  cave.  It  is  obliterated  on  the  north 
slope. 

The  Locke  Falls  Cottage  Path  climbed  from  the 
cottage  around  the  east  spur  of  Mt.  Mexico.  It  is  now 
obscure  throughout  and  is  obliterated  on  the  north 
slope. 

Lawrence  TVall.    (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

This  trail  was  cut  for  Mr.  R.  B.  Lawrence.  It 
leaves  the  Mast  Road  at  a  point  2  m.  from  the  highway. 
This  point  is  N.  of  the  junction  of  the  Mast  Road  and 
Walden  Trail,  and  N.  of  the  height  of  land.  Turning 
R.  into  the  Lawrence  Trail,  the  latter  soon  passes 
an  outlook  on  the  L.  toward  Mt.  Washington  and  in 
Ji  m.  reaches  Paugus  Pass,  where  it  is  joined  on  the 
N.  (LJ  by  the  new  U.  S*  F.  S.  Qliverian  Brook  Trail  to 
Albany  Intervale  and  on  the  R.  (S.)  by  the  Kelley  Trail, 
In  another  Ji  m.  the  Lawrence  Trail  meets  the  Ridge 
Trail  at  Carrigain  Outlook  (2,351  ft.).  Crossing  tothe  E* 
side  of  the  ridge,  the  trail  passes  a  spring  on  the  N."  side 
of  the  trail  ,100  yards  E.  of  the  Outlook  and  descends 
to  the  base  of  the  Overhang  (2,221  ft).  Thence  it  p^^sses 
along  the  face  of  high,  wooded  cliffs,  ascending  325  ft.  and 
then  descending  125  ft.  into  a  hollow,  in  which  water  will 
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iimallj'  be  found.  A  at»ep  gravelly  assent  brhigsone' 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Paugus. 

In  descending-,  the  path  must  be  located  with  care,, 
with  the  help  of  blue  blazes.  It  goee  S.W.  fr6ni  the 
cairn  20  yds.  th^  W.  to  the  W- end  of  the  ledges; 

Distances.  Highway  (Femcroft)  to  beginning  of 
the- Lawrence  Trail  2.S  m,;  to  Cariigain  Outloofc3.5'Bi-; 

TiUBS.  Highway  (Femcroft)  ta  beginning  of  Law- 
rence Trail  i  hr.45  min.;  to  Carrigain  Outlook  2  hrs. 
[5  HI.;  to  summit  3  hrs.  45  min. 

Pauftus  Pass  and  Vicinity. 

Paugus  Pass  is  a  low  point  on  the  ridge  connecting 
Mt.  Hedgehog  of  the  Wonalancet  Range  on  the  W. 
{«eep;  377)  with  Mts.  PaogDS  and  Mexico  on  the  E/ 
The  Lawrence  Trail  crosses  it  from  W,  to  E.  The- 
Kelley  Trail  ascends  the  valley  to  the  S.,  and  the  new 
U.  S.  F.  S.  Oliverian  Brook  Trail  panaes  up.^hat  to.th^ 
N.,  both  joining  the  Lawrence  Trail  at  the  same  point 
in  the  Pass.    The  Pass  1      '  "      "y  reached  by 

The  Ridge  Trail,  Cabin  '  d.     The  map 

will  show  which  roi)te  i;  persons  wishr 

ing  to  go  from  Wonalaii  Intervale  or 

tp  Mt.  Paugus  or  in  the 

IUilfl«t.T#all.    (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

'  This  trail  was  built  In  1914  by  tlifj  Wonalancet  Out- 
£k>or  Club  and  extended  in  1920.  It  rona  frohi  a  |)oint 
on  the  Wonalancet  highway  opposite  the  abandon^ 
E:  endof  "Locke  Road"  and  H  m.  W.  ofthe  Mt.  Mebfr 
ico  Farm  by-road  (sign),  crosses  tK*  Bkkfdrd  Trail, 
then  ascends  a  kncJI  with  a  good  view  and  continues 
up  a  spur  of  Mt.  Mexico  to  the  Big  Rock  CaVe  Trail 
5^  m.  S.W.  of  the  cave.  Thence  it  runs  albng  the  ridge 
to  a  junction  with  the  Cabin  Trail  (L.)  and  the  neW 
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Brown  Brook  Trail  (R.)  (see  p.  369)  and  terminates 
on  the  Lawrence  Trail  at  Carrigain  Outlook.  Thete 
h  no  view  of  particular  interest  on  this  ridge,  but  the 
north  part  of  the  trail  passes  through  a  fine  efpruce 
forest*  It  links  up  other  trails  of  greater  importance. 
There  ia  no  waler  after  leaving  the  highway. 

Distances.  Highway  to  Big  Rock  Cave  Trail  i 
m.;  to  Carrigain  Outlook  2.8  m. 

Times.  Highway  to  Big  Rock  Cave  Trail  45  rain.; 
to  Carrigain  Outlook  2  hrs. 

Cftbln  TraU.  (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

^  Tl^is  trail  offers  a  shorter  route  to  Carrigain  Outlook, 
Paugus  Pass  and  Mt.  Paugus  via  the  Lawrence  Trail 
than  the  Mast  Road  for  persons  starting  from  Wona- 
lancet  F^jjm  and  its  vicinity^  The  circuit  made  possi- 
ble by  this  trail,  the  Ridge  Trail  and  the  Mast  Road 
or  the  Kelley  Trail  is  a  delightful  forenoon's  walk 
from  Wonalancet.  It  takes  in  the  Carrigain  and 
Mount  Washington  Outlooks.  The  Cabin  Trail 
branches  off  on  the  L.  from  the  Big  Rock  Cave  Trail 
(see  p.  370)  just  above  the  Cabin.  It  ascends  to  the 
height  of  land  through  open  woods  and  joins  the  Ridge 
Trail  at  its  junction  with  the  new  Brown  Brook  Trail. 
For  Mt,  Paugus  keep  to  the  L.  and  follow  the  Ridge 
Trail  ^  m.  to  the  Lawrence  Trail  at  Carrigain  Out- 
look. Turn  to  the  R.  at  Carrigain  Outlook  ^or  Mt. 
I^augu6  and  to  the  L.  for  Paugus  Pass. 

Distances.  Highway  to  Carrigain  Outlook  3  m.; 
to  suhimit  of  Mt.  Paugus  4.3  m. 

Times.  Highway  to  Carrigain  Outlook  2  hrs.;  tb 
summit  3  hrs.  30  min. 

"KtUBTTnin.    (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

This  trail,  which  Wa^  built  in  19 15  by  the  Wona- 
lanoet  Out-Door  Club,  is  useful  as  an  alternative  route 
to  Mt.  Paugus.     It  was  cut  because  of  the  interesting 
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falls,  bluffs  and  wooded  slopes  in  the  ravine  of  Cold 
Brook.  It  starts  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Mast  Road 
and  follows  the  right-hand  stream  (Cold  Brook)  to 
the  height  of  land,  where  it  joins  the  Lawrence  Trail 
in  Paugus  Pass  about  midway  between  Carrigain 
Outlook  and  the  Mast  Road.  There  is  an  upper  and  a 
lower  trail  part  of  the  way. 

The  distance  from  Femcroft  to  the  Lawrence  Path 
is  2.8  m<;  and  the  time  2  hrs. 

Old  Mast  Road.  (W.  O.  D.  G.) 

This  road  was  originally  a  logging  road,  built  for 
hauling  out  heavy  timber.  Its  S.  end  starts  from  the 
highway  just  E.  of  Femcroft  and  ascends  at  an  easy 
grade,  skirting  the  E.  slope  of  Mt.  Wonalancet.  A 
short  distance  N.  of  the  height  of  land  the  Walden 
Trail  to  Mts.  Hedgehog  and  Passaconaway  leaves  on 
the  L.  A  little  further  on,  first  the  Lawrence  Trail  to 
Carrigain  Outlook,  Paugus  Pass  and  Mt.  Paugus,  and 
then  a  short  spur  trail  to  Mount  Washington  Outlook, 
diverge,  both  on  the  R.  An  extension  of  the  Mast 
Road  formerly  descended  to  the  Albany  Intervale  via 
Oliverian  Brook,  passing  under  the  face  of  Square 
Ledge,  which  was  reached  by  a  branch  on  the  L. 
As  far  as  Square  Ledge  (see  p.  376)  the  trail  was  re- 
located several  years  ago  by  the  W.  O,  D.  C.  The 
U.  S.  F.  S.  Oliverian  Brook  Trail  replaces  the  Mast 
Road  N.  of  the  height  of  land,  although  its  southern 
terminus  is  no  longer  on  the  Mast  Road  itself,  but  at 
Paugus  Pass,  a  short  distance  E.  along  the  Lawrence 
Trail.     (See  p.  371.) 

Distances.    From  Femcroft  to  height  of  land  2M 
m,;  to  foot  of  Square  Ledge  about  4  nu 

Times.  Femcroft  to  height  of  land  i  hr.  15  min.;  to 
foot  of  Square  Ledge  2. hrs. 
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yerlan  Bropk  Trail.  (U.  S,  F.  S.) 
This  trail  from  the  Albany  highway  to  Paugus  Pass 
s  recently  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  and  re- 
ices  the  northern  part  of  the  old  Mast  Road,  which 
d  been  in  large  part  destroyed  by  logging.  With 
y  one  of  the  southern  trails  described  above  it  offers 

easy  route  between  Wonalancet  and  the  region 
Swift  River  Inn  in  the  Albany  Intervale.  It  is  also 
link  in  a  series  of  trails  from  Wonalancet  to  Mt. 
ashington  (via  Bear  Mt.  Notch  Path,  the  new  U. 
F.  S.  trail  over  Mt.  Parker  and  the  Davis  Path). 
The  trail  leaves  the  highway  in  the  Albany  Intervale 
a  point  about  Ji  m.  E.  of  Swift  River  Inn  and  }4 
,  W.  of  Oliverian  Brook.  It  crosses  the  clearing  to 
e  bed  of  the  old  Conway  logging  R.  R.,  from  which 
e  tracks  have  been  removed.     Here  it  crosses  the 

and  follows  the  road-bed  for  0.7  m.  to  landings, 
bere  it  turns  L.  along  the  face  of  the  landings  and 
en  sharply  R.  at  the  end  of  the  road-bed.  From 
ire  on  it  is  well-defined  and  the  grades  comparatively 
sy.  At  2.1  m.  from  the  highway  the  trail  crosses 
branch  of  Oliverian  Brook  from  the  W.  A  half- 
ile  further  on  it  crosses  Oliverian  itself  for  the  first 

several  times  in  the  course  of  a  mile.     This  district 

swampy.  Just  beyond  the  swamp  the  trail  to 
luare  Ledge  leaves  on  the  R.,  marked  by  a  rough 
gn.  Square  Ledge  Brook  is  now  crossed,  after  which 
liverian  Brook  is  crossed  twice  more,  and  then  the 
imb  to  Paugus  Pass  begins  in  earnest.  The  total 
titude  climbed  is  about  950  ft. 
The  trail  intersects  the  Lawrence  Trail  in  the  Pass, 
rom  this  point  the  most  direct  route  to  Ferncroft 

by  the  KeHey  Trail.  For  Wonalancet  Farm  it  is 
Barer  to  turn  L.  into  the  Lawrence  Trail  as  far  as 
arifigain  Outlook  and  here  keep  R.  down  the  Ridge 
nd  C^Mua  Trails. 
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Distances.  Highway  toTt.  R.  bed  0,4  m.;  to  end 
of  R.  R.  1.3  m.;  to  first  ctossing  of  Oliverian  Brook  2.7 
m.;  to  Paugus  Pass  4  m.;  to  WoDalancet  road  via 
Kelley  Trail  6.8  m. 

Times.  Highway  to  R.  R,  10  min.;  to  end  of  R.  R. 
35  min.;  to  first  crossing  of  Oliverian  Brook  I  hr.  30 
min.;  to  Paugjs  Pass  2  hrs.  30  min.;  to  Wonalancet 
Road  3  hrs.  30  min. 

Square  Ledge. 

This  is  a  bold,  rocky  promontory  at  the  end  of  a 
long   ridge   running   N.    E.   from   Mt.  Passaconaway. 

From  Wonalancet  the  Ledge  is  best  reached  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  Mast  Road  to  its  junction  with  the 
Lawrence  Trail  just  beyond  the  height  of  land.  The 
continuation  of  the  Mast  Road  northward  from  this 
point  has  become  obsolete,  but  a  trail  to  the  toot  of 
Square  Ledge  has  been  relocated  to  the  W.  of  it.  This 
joins  the  obscure  trail  which  branches  off  from  the  Olive- 
ns  to  the  top  of  the  Ledge.  The 
t   is  about  4  m.  and  the  time 

■ale  the  Ledge  can  be  reached 
n  Brook  Trail,  the  new  trail  to 
e  bottom  of  p.  381},  and  the 
ir  by  follonnng  the  Oliverian 
to  a  Mde  trail  on  the  W.  (im- 
ng  to  the  Mast  Road  and  the 
t  m.     Time  about  a}4  hrs. 

Square  Ledftc  Trail.  (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

l^e  original  trail,  built  by  Dr.  Rollins,  started  at 
what  is  now  the  Walden  Trail  in  the  col  S.E.  of  the  sum- 
mit of  Passaconaway,  slabbed  the  unnamed  hump  on 
the  ridge  between  Mta.  Panaconawxy  and  Wonalancet 
and  approached  the  Ledge  from  behind  ind  above. 
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he  trail,  once  destroyed  by  log^ngt  was  reopened 
ong  logging  roads  in  19 19.  About  H  m.  from  Mt. 
issaconaway,  where  the  Walden  Trail  turns  sharply 
>  hill  tQ  the  S»,  it  continues  descending  to  the  E.  The 
stance  from  this  point  to  the  Ledge  is  about  i}^  m. 

he  Wbnalancet  Range.      (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

This  range,  sometimes  all  included  as  Mt.  Wona- 
ncet,  consists  of  three  low,  rounded  summits.  They 
e  south  of  Mts.  Paugus  and  Passaconaway,  between 
lese  mountains  and  the  Wonalancet  highway.  From 
•uthwest  td  northeast  they  consist  of  Wonalancet 
•oper,  Hibbard  and  Hedgehog  (another  Hedgehog 
3  m.  N.).  The  Wonalancet  Hedgehog  ends  quite 
eeply  on  its  eastern  side  and  below  this  steep  bluff 
le  low  flat  ridge  continues  east  to  ehd  in  Mt.  Mexico, 
sharp  ridge  connects  this  eastern  portion  of  the  ridge 
ith  Mt.  Paugus.  Another  ridge,  upon  which  is  the 
balden  Trail,  extends  from  Mt.  Hedgehog  to  Mt.  Pas- 
iconaway  over  an  intervening,  unnamed  hump.  The 
immits  are  all  wooded,  but  there  are  ledges  which 
^ord  good  views,  especially  to  the  south. 

A  good  trail  leads  from  Ferhcroft  to  the  top  of  the 
.  W.  summit  (Mt.  Wonalancet  proper).  It  is  quite 
;eep  and  passes  over  some  interesting  ledges  near  the 
Dp.  At  the  summit  a  tripod  affords  a  good  view.  The 
Wonalancet  Out- Door  Club  has  recently  opened  a 
dge  trail  from  this  peak  over  Mt.  Hibbard  to  Mt. 
[edgehog,  where  it  joins  the  Walden  Trail.  There  are 
iveral  fine  view-points,  some  looking  south  and  others 
rest  into  the  fine  wooded'  Valley  between  Mts.  Passa- 
onaway  and  Whiteface.  At  the  junction  with;  the 
Valden  Trail  (seep.  380),  one  can  turn  to  the  L.  and 
sceftd  Mtv  Passaconaway  or  turn  to  the  R.  and  de- 
ceiid  by  the  Walden  Trail  to  the  Mast  Road.    Turn  R. 
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on  the  latter  for  Femcroft  or  L.  (N.)  a  few  rods  for  the 
Lawrence  Trail. 

There  ia  no  water  on  the  trail. 

Distances.  Femcroft  to  Mt.  Wonalancet  proper 
1-7  ta.;  to  Mt.  Kedgehofi:  3.3  m.;  to  junction  of  Mast 
Road  and  Walden  Trail  4  m,;  to  Ferncrott  6.7  m. 

Times.  Femcroft  to  Mt.  Wonalancet  proper  i 
hr.  30  min.;  to  Mt.  Hedf^bog  3  hrs.;  to  junction  of 
Maet  Road  and  Walden  Trail  3  hra.  30  miq.;  to  Fem- 
croft 4  hrs.  30  min. 

la  the  reverse  direction:  Femcroft  to  Walden  Trail 
I  hr.  15  min.;  to  Mt.  Hei^hog  2  hrs.;  to  Mt.  Wona- 
lancet 3  hrs.  30  min.i  to  Femcroft  4  hrs.  30  min. 

Mt.  Passaconanay. 

Mt.  Passaconaway  (4. 116  ft.)  is  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Sandwich  Range  and  is  densely  wooded,  but  two 
outlooks  near  the  summit  give  extended  views.   Stretch- 
ing southward  from  the  east  aide  of  the  peak  is  an  arm 
of  the  mountain  which  connects  it  with  the  Wonalancet 
ridge.     Another  great  ridge  runs  southwest  to  join  the 
north  ridge  of  Mt.  Whiteface.     The  easterly  spurs  give 
le  to  the  view  of  the 
y  to  the  south.     The 
m  Wonalancet  on  the 
vale  on  the  north. 
1  for  the  great  chief  of 
.he  time  the  Hlgrims 
le  abdicated  in  favor  of 

Dluy-a  Min  TraU.  (W.  O.  D.  C) 

The  Dicey's  Mill  Trail  was  the  first  trail  to  be  latd 
out  on  the  mountain.  From  Femcroft  continue  W. 
along  the  highway,  which  becomes  a  wood  road  as  it 
paMes  the  last  house  (H.  W.  Winkley's).     it  soon  tunu 
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ply  to  the  R.  in  a  little  grassy  place  and  climbs 

i  Steeply  for  a  short  distance  around  a  curve  known 

le  '*S,*'  keeping  on  the  E.  side  of  the  main  stream,  in 

98  quite  close  to  the  steep  side  of  Mt.  Wonalancet. 

re  are  no  branching  roads  and  the  way  is  perfectly 

r.     The  Wiggin  Trail  leaves  on  the  L.  shortly  S. 

he  site  of  Dicey 's  Mill  (about  2,000  ft.  altitude). 

buildings  have  wholly  disappeared.    At  the  mill  a 

trail  (see  p.  381)  branches  to  the  R.  to  connect 

h  the  Walden  Trail,  while  the  main  trail  crosses 

:he  W.'  bank  of  the  stream  and  the  steep  part  of  the 

nb  begins.    The  trail  follows  an  old  logging  road  on 

E.  side  of  a  ridge,  the  logging  road  becoming  a  trail 

the  virgin  spruce  woods  are  reached  on  the  upper 

pes.     The  Rollins  Trail  to  Mt.  Whiteface  leaves  on 

.'  L.,  and,  150  ft.  beyond,  the  main  trail  now  turns  L., 

Diding  the  East  Loop  which  continues  East.    A  short 

m .  brings  the  climber  to  waUr  and  the  W.  O.  D.  C. 

Tip,  Passaconaway  Lodge  (see  p.  382).     Leaving  the 

up  on  the  L.,  the  trail  climbs  steeply  up  to  the  sum- 

t,  which  it  reaches  at  the  west  outlook.    The  two 

t looks  are  connected  by  a  short  trail,  the  Downes 

ook  (Slide)  Trail  coming  in  on  its  N.  side. 

Distances.     Ferncroft   to   Dicey 's  Mill   2   m.;  to 
)lUns  Trail  3?^  m.;  to  summit  4M  m. 
Times.    Ferncroft  to  Dicey 's  Mill   l  hr.   15  min,; 
Rollins  Trail  2  hrs  50  min.;  to  summit  3  hrs.  30  min. 
escent,  2  hrs.  30  min. 

i8t  Loop.     (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

This  includes  the  upper  part  of  the  original  Dicey's 
[ill  Trail  slabbing  the  S.  face  oi  the  cone  from  the 
motion  just  above  the  junction  with  the  Rollins  Trail. 
The  upper  end  of  what  is  here  described  as  the  Dicey'e 
[ill  Trail  was  formeiiy  the  Passaconaway  Loop.) 
To  the  £.  }4  m.  one  branch  of  the  Walden  Trail  comes 
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in, on  the  R,  (S.)  and  in  another  H  m.  the  tmiV  30104  a 
fiteep  lumber  road^  utilized  up  tp  this  point ;  by  tbe 

f  other  branch  of  the  Walden  Trail  It  fotto-we  up  tfeis 
road  to  its  end  and  thence,  climbs  the  final  ^oone, by  a 
steep  g^Uy.       It  commas  Out  at  th0  ea«t  outj|ook«  irotn 

.  whieh  a  short  bit  of  trail  leads  to  the  west  oujdook.  and 
thfe  DiceyV  Mill  Trail.  ... 

DisTAKGC.     Rollins  Trail  to  summit,  abdi|t    s   Ai. 

'    Time.    Rollins  Trail  to  summit,  about  4^'min. 

Walden  TraU.  (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

,     This  trail  runs  from  the  Mast  Roa4  'to  thje  E^ast ,  Loop 
.on  Mt.  Passaconaw^y.     It§  lower  end  can  be. reached 
from  Fa-ncfoft  by,  the  Mast  Road,^  which  it  leaves  on  the 
.,W»  just  N.,  of  the  he^ht  of  land-    From  Wonalanciet 
Farm  it  can  be  reached  by  way  of  the  -  Cabin  Tra4J» 
.  Ridge  Tr^il,  Lawrence  Trail  and  Mast  Road«  renaembef- 
ing  that  the  junction  of  the  Wal<fen  Trail  and  Mast 
Rpad  is  S.  of  that  of  the  Lawrence  TraU  and  the  Ma^t 
Road.    After  leaving  the  Mast  Ros^d  the  traii  ascen4s 
the  steep  E.  side  of  Mjt.  Hedgehog  (not  tp  be  c^onfused 
with  another  3  m.  N.)k    Above  the. first  bluff  on  a  levi^ 
place  a  short  blazed  trail  to  the  S.  leacjs  to  an  interest- 
ing flume.     Near  the  top  of  Mt,  Hedgehog  the.t^ail 
swings  to  the  R.,  descends  and  crosses  a  deep  col  and 
then  goes  over  the  shoulder  of  a  minor,  unnamed  hump. 
Beyond  this  the  trail  utilizes  lumber  roads,  descending 
sharply  to  the  N.E.  to  a  junction  with  the  trail  to 
Square  Ledge,  which  leaves  on  the  L,    The  Walden 
Trail  then  ascends  by  a  steep  lumbfer  road  to  the  N:  W. 
and  ill  }4  m.  branches,  the  one  on  the  L.  dabbing  the 
mountain  to  the  East  Loop  and  the  Rolliad  Trail,  the 
bther  coiitiHuing  straight  up  the  lumber  road.    In  an- 
other 14  ni«  it  also  joins  the  East  Loop,  which  emerges 
from  the  forest  at  this  point  and  continues  up  thas  road 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pdssaconaway. 
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rrANCES.     Fcrncroft  to  junction  of  Mast  Road 
Valden  Trail  2.7  m.;  to  Mt.  Hedgehog  3.4  m.;  to 
lit  of  Mt.  Passaconaway  about  sH  m. 
tfBS.     To  Walden  Trail   i   hr.    15  min.;  to  Mt. 
,«hog   2   hrs.;  to  summit  of  Mt.  Passaconawdy 

»ff  from  Dlcey*8  MIU  to  Walden  Trail.    (W.  O.  D.  G.) 

lis  trail  runs  from  Dicey's  Mill  to  a  point,  on  the 
len  Trail  on  the  shoulder  of  the  unnamed  hump 
'.  of  Mt.  Hedgehog.  Its  length  is  about  i}/i  m., 
its  ascent  will  require  about  i  hr.  15  min. 

les  Brook  or  Slide  Trail   (W.  O.  D.  C,  Slide  to  Smnmit). 

be  trail  follows  the  Downes  Brook  logging  ro^d  as 
is  the  foot  of  the  slide.  This  is  the  first  of  two 
Is  which  leave  tjie  Albany  Intervale  or  Swift  River 
I  about  }i  m.  W.  of  Swift  River  Inn,  the  first  L.  be- 
d  the  cottage  called  "Camp  Paugus.".  Upon  reach - 
the  foot  of  the  slide  the  latter  may  be  followed  to 
apex  or  a  logging  road  just  beyond  (S.W.)  may  be 
d  as  far  as  a  sharp  bend  to  the  R.  which  is  opposite 
imilar  bend  about  half-way  up  the  slide.  Above 
3  point  the  slide  is  steeper.  The  trail  is  not  marked 
the  slide  itself,  but  the  way  is  unmistakable.  The 
side  (in  ascending)  olfer^  theeasu^^t  anddrie^  fopt-f 
:.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  start  rocks  rolling, 
the  top  of  the  slide  the  trail  will  be  found  again.  It 
mbs  steeply  through  thick  woods  and  joins  the  short 
il  between  the  two  outlooks  on  the  summit. 
Distances.  Swift  River  Inn  to  foot  of  slide  2  m.;  to 
mmit4m. 

Times.  Swift  River  Inn  to  foot  of  slide  i}4  hrs.;  to 
mmit  4  hrs. 

Mt.  Passacionaway  can  also  be  reached  froth  the 
tbaiiy  Intervale  by  the  following  routes: 
I.    Follow  the  OliVerian  Brook  Trail,  leaving  it  at 
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a  loii|r  piece  of  corduroy  about  2  m.  S^  of  the  Intervale 
(conspicuous  double  arrow  on  the  L.  and  a  sign  on  the 
R.).  The  trail  follows  old  lumber  roads  partly  cleared 
and  with  signs  at  obscure  points,  crossing  a  branch  of 
Oliverian  Brook  three  times,  thence  continuing  on  its 
south  side  to  some  abandoned  lumber  camps  }^  m, 
S.W.  ol  Square  Ledge,  last  sure  vtaler.  Here  it  joins 
the  Sqtiare  Ledge  Trail  (see  p.  376),  which  is  followed 
to  the  Walden  Trail  and  the  summit. 

2.  Follow  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  Oliverian  Brook  Trail 
(see  p.  375)  to  the  Square  Ledge  Branch,  and  the  latter 
(impassable  in  192 1)  to  the  Mast  Road  and  the  top  of 
the  Ledge.  From  here  take  the  Square  Ledge  trail  to 
Mt.  Passaconaway. 

Either  of  these,  with  the  Downes  Brook  Trail,  makes 
possible  a-long  but  interesting  circuit  route.    The  ascent 
had  better  be  made  by  the  Downes  Brook  Trail. 
Passaconaway  Lodge. 

This  is  a  W.  0..D.  C.  camp  situated  on  the  SiW.  side 
of  Mt.  Passaconaway  upon  the  Dicey's  Mill  Trail,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3,600  It.  It  is  an  oj>en  log  shel- 
ter accommodating  about  six  persons.  It  contains 
no  blankets  or  other  equipment. 

Mts.  Potash  and  Hedgehog. 

These  two  little  mountains  are  situated  north  of  Mt. 
Passaconaway,  between  the  latter  and  the  Swift  River 
Valley.  Both,  but  especially  Mt.  Potash,  afford  ex- 
cellent views  of  the  valley  and  surrounding  mountains 
and,  in  spite  of  the  recent  destruction  by  the  lumber- 
men, well  repay  the  slight  labor  of  amending  them. 
Mt.  Hedgehog. 

This  mountain  (about  2,600  ft.)  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  of  the  same  name  in  the  WonalancBt 
Range,  not  more  than  3  m.  from  it  in  an  air  line.    The 
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ny  Hedgehog  separates  the  valley  of  OUverian 
k  on  its  E.  from  that  of  Downes  Brook  on  its  W. 
e  is  a  ravine  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  mountain. 
I's  Ledge  on  its  lower  (N.)  lip  gives  fine  views  to 
E.  and  N.  There  are  ledges  near  the  summit 
:h  give  views  in  other  directions,  but  they  are  in- 
►r  to  those  from  Mt.  Potash, 
he  trail  starts  out  by  the  first  wood  road  leaving* 
highway  W.  of  Swift  Rrver  Inn,  about  200  yards 
1  the  latter  and  just  beyond  the  Beals  cottage, 
►ut  half-way  across  the  meadow  the  trail  takes  a 
nch  road  to  the  R.  It  soon  crosses  the  R.  R,  bed, 
3rs  the  woods  and  begins  the  ascent.  After  fol- 
ing  a  logging  road  for  about  K  ni.  the  trail  branches 
rply  to  the  L.,  crosses  a  gully  and  soon  comes  out 
Allen's  Ledge,  from  which  there  is  an  excellent  view* 
the  point  where  the  trail  reaches  the  Ledge  it  turns 
irply  to  the  R.  and  continues,  well-cleared  to  the  top. 
descending,  care  should  be  taken  to  follow  the  blazes 
i  to  avoid  logging  roads  leading  to  the  L.  into  Downes 
ook  valley. 

The  distance  to  the  Ledge  is  about  i  H  m. ;  to  summit 
1.    The  trip  can  easily  be  made  in  a  half  day. 

.  Potash* 

Mt.  Potash  (about  3,000  ft.)  separates  the  valley 
Downes  Brook  on  its  E.  from  that  of  Sabba  Day 
ook  on  its  W.  A  ledge  on  a  prominent  hump  on  its 
E.  shoulder  gives  excellent  views  to  the  E.  and  N.E. 
le  summit  is  open  and  ledgy  and  affords  excellent 
jws  in  all  directions.  Near  the  top  on  the  S.E.  side 
a  large  boulder,  which  is  so  delicately  balanced  that 
can  be  rocked.  The  ascent  is  well  worth  while, 
le  old  path,  destroyed  by  lumbering  as  far  as  the 
ove-mentioned  shoulder,  was  later  relocated  along 
e  logging  roads,  but  is  now  obscure. 
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A  new  trail,  well  marked  by  signs  and  blaises,  leavetf 
the  Downes  Brook  himber  road  }i  m.  fnom  the  high- 
way, branching  sharply  t<J  the  R.  (W.).  It  soon  crosses 
Downes  Brook  (last  sure  water)  and  then  killows  a 
direct  line  to  the  ledges  on  the  shoulder  of  the  moiui;- 
tain.  It  crdsses  several  lumber  roads  but  follows  hode 
of  them.  At  the  ledges  a  sharp  turn  leads  to  the  old 
trail,  which  is  followed  to  the  top*  It  ts  weU  to  note 
the  point  where  the  path  debouches  at  the  sunimtt,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  found  in  descending; 

Distances.  Swift  River  Inn  to  shoulder  t}^  m.; 
to  summit  2  m. 

Times.  Inn  to  shoulder  i  hr.  15  min.;  to  summit 
I  hr.  45  min. 

Mt.  Whiteface. 

Mt.  Whiteface  (4,057  ft.)  doubtless  received  its 
name  because  oif  the  precipitous  ledges  south  of  its 
summit,  which,  were  stripped  by  a  landslide  in  October, 
1820.  The  backbone  of  the  mountain  runs  northeast 
from  the  summit,  being  continued  as  a  prominent  ridge 
connecting  it  with  Mt.  Passaconaway.  The  Rollins 
Trail  lies  on  this  ridge.  There  are  two  ridges  on  the 
south,  the  easterly  one  bearing  the  Blueberry  L^|^ 
Trail  and  the  westerly  one  the  McCrillis  Tsrail.  An- 
other ridge,  upon  which  are  two  prominent  rounded 
humpstiiruns  northwest  towards  Mt.  Tripyraraid. 

The  highest  point  on  the  mountain  is  wooded,  but 
there  is  a  magnificent  view-ix>int  some  distance  S.  of 
it,  at  the  top  of  the  precipices,  in  speaking  of  the 
summit,  this  point  is  referred  to.  Water  is  found  at 
this  ledgy  summit  a  few  yards  to  the  northeast  an  the 
Blueberry  Ledge  Trail.  The  spring  has  been  kno^A 
to  fail  in  very  dry  seasons.  There  are  two  camps,— 
Heermance  at  the  ledgy  summit  (about  100  ft.  to  the 
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h)  and  Shehadi  (about  J^  m.  away)  in  the  first  col 
i  the  summit  on  the  Rollins  Trail*     (See  p.  58^. 

berry  Ledge  Trail.  (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

[lis  is  the  usual  route  of  ascent  from  Wonalaqcet. 
as  laid  out  by  Gordon  Taylor  and  opened  by  the 
lalancet  Out- Door  Club  in  1899  ^"^  ^®  marked  with 
paint.     It  leaves  the  highway  just  beyond  Fern- 
t,  crosses  the  stream  on  the  "Squirrel  Bridge"  and 
lediately  turns  sharply  to  the  R.     After  passing  a 
age  on  the  R.  and  going  through  a  gate  iii  a  t^arb^d 
!  fence,  it  enters  a  pasture  and  slabs  the  N.  side  of 
hill  beyond.     It  follows  a  wooded  lane  (White- 
Intervale  road)  for  a  while  ahd  then  leaves  it  6n 
R.  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  where  the  old  toad  to  White- 
Intervale  turns  sharply  to  the'  L.     It  crosses 
mpy  ground,  where  tvater  can  sometimes  be  found, 
then  climbs  to  the  foot  of  the  ledges.  '  Over  the  lat* 
it  is  marked  (none  too  well)  by  blizesand  takn&, 
vd  the  ledges  it  rises  over  a  series  6f  step^like  slo»pes 
^onalancet  Outlook  (about  3,000  ft.),  cut  by  Eidgair 
lich.     Beyond  this  point  it  climbs  sharply  to  the 
of  the  ridge,  drbps  slightly  into  a  hollow  wh^te'the 
gin  Trail  (See  p.  386)  cbmes  In  on  the  R.,'  ^rtd  theh 
nds  a  rough  and  somewhat  difficult  rotky  ridge  tb 
summit.  ,   <,      .    V      rjj    ■  .|,,, ,,,,,.  .1..;    n 

1  descending,  care  should  be  taken  in  findini^  ^  the 
of  the  trail.  It  will  b,^  foi^nd  about  ?5  ftr  back  from 
top  of  thecUff.  on  the  ;E.t  side  of  the  supjq^it  a^ijd 
ies  tl^e  spring. about  2p,  yds,  S|.E.  p)[  Camp  Heer- 
ice.       ■  ,    ,  ■    ;  ,   .  .        ,    , , 

here  isno  sure.  z<ja/^, on  t tie  tf^l  after  le^vii}fi[|t,hp 
am  at  the ,  "Squirrel  Bridge"  until  tl^e  si^mmi^is 

^he  Wlggin  Trail  was  biiilt  beforfe  Ae  5feliieberty  Mfe^' ^rail 
be  Bluebcarry  Ledge  Trail  is  thepae  jait)st|  jff equjepUy  ,ps^,  ^^ 
been  thoiiffht  best  to  qonsider  it  A9  a  continu^Qus  route  from 
!  tonuniui.  '  ^i  •    •         •''*''  '•'     '-'.i  ni\i\  J 
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reached.  As  the  ledges  arei  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
glare  of  the  summer  sun,  the  climber  wiU  do  well  to 
carry  water  in  hot  weatl^er. 

Distances  (cyclometer  measurements).  Ferncroft 
to  foot  of  ledges  0.9  m.;  to  Outlook  2.3  m.;  tp  summit 

3-6  m. 

Times.  Ferncroft  to  foot  of  ledges  45  min.;  to  Out- 
look ;2  hrs.  15  min.;  to  summit  3  hrs.  30  min.  Descent 
2  hrs.  30  min. 

Wlggin  Trail.  (W.  O.  D.  C.) 

This  trail  was  cut  by  Thomas  S.  Wiggin  in  18915. 
It  leaves  the  Dicey's  Mill  Trail  (see  p.  378)  on  the  L.,  a 
short  distance  S.  of  the  old  mill  site.  It  crosses  the 
stream  and,  bearing  to  the  L.,  ascends  a  little  knoU, 
crosses  a  small  brook  and  bears  to  the  R.  again.  It  is 
very  steep  and  justifies  its  nickname,  "The  Fire  Es- 
cape." It  finally  joins  the  Blueberry  Ledgie  Trail  K 
m.  bek)w  the  summit  (seep,  385). 

Distances^  Ferncroft  to  junction  with  Dicey's 
Mill  Trail  and  Wiggin  Trail  iM  m.;  to  Blueberry  LedgP 
Trail  3  m.j  to  summit  3}^  m. 

Times.  Ferncroft  to  Wig^n  Trail  i  hr.  10  mjn,; 
to  Blueberry  i.edfi;e  Trail  ^  hrs.  45  min.;  to^  su,i»init.3 
hrsw  3f>  mi^. 

Rollina  Summit  Trail.    (W.  O.  D.  G.) 

This  fine  trail  from  Mt.  I'assaconaway  to  Mt.  White- 
face  was  cut  in  1899  under  thfe  direction  of  Dr.  William 
'H;  Roilihs.  It  leaves  the  Dice/s  Mfll  Ti^ll  (^ee  p.  378f) 
about  Ji  m.  below  Passaconaway  Lodge.  It  runs  ^lon^ 
the  main  ridge  of  Mt.  Whitcfacc  and  affords  fine  views 
to  the  S:E.  of  the  great  cirque-like  ravine,  locally  called 
The  Bowl  and  said  to  contain' some  of  the  finest  vifgln 
timber  in  New  EugUnd.  It  runs  mostly  up  hill  and 
over  a  series  of  humps.  There  is  no  water.  The 
Waterville  Trail,  as  originally  laid  out  but. now  in»- 
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5abl^,  cam^  ill' oil  the  R.  <in  alscendin^)  oh  the'la^ 
ipi  before  reachingf  Camp  Shehadi,  which  is  on  the 
iins  Trait  in  the  last  hollow  before  reacihing  the 
tmit.  At  Camp  ^ehadi  the  Sleeper  Trail  from 
^yramfd  domed  in  on  thii  L.  (S.E.)  side  of  the  camp. 
s  is  at  present  the  only  mute  from  Waterville. 
ti  descending  from  Mt.  Whitefece  the  trafl  will  be 
fid  just  beyond  and  to  the  L.  (N.W.)  of  the  highest 
'<:  as  one  stands  with  his  back  to  the  diffs. 

)i9TANCE.  From  junction  with  Dicey 's  Mill  Trail 
summit  about  2^^  m. 

"iMES.  From  Dicey 's  Mill  Trail  to  summit  2  hrs. 
urning,  summit  to  Dicey *s  Mill  Trafil  i  hr.  45  min. 

CriDte  TraU.  (W.  O.  D.  a) 

This  trail  "has*  two .  entrances  from  the  town  road 
ir.the  McCrilHs  farm,  one  by  the  brick  house  and 
other  through  the  pasture  back  of  the  house  which 
nds  opposite  the  cemetery. 

The  "Brick  House  Trail"  passes  between  the  house 
I  bam  and  continues  almost  due  N.  by  some  shanties 

0  a  smlll  clearing  some  150  yds.  beyond  the  main* 
d.  ;  In  this  clearing  the  trair  forks  (guideboard)» 
;  branch  to  the  N.W.  (L.)  going  to  Flat  Mountain 
nds,  aiid  that  to. the  N^E.  (R.)  going  to  Mt,  Whiie*- 
;e.  Thie  latter  is  almost  straight,  and  folkms  an  old 
nber  road  running  along  the  line  of  White  Brook  and' 
[lerally  following  the  crest  of  the  W.  baiik.  The 
ide  is  not  steep,  and  the  walking  is  smooth. 

The  "Red  Trail"  (red  paint  blazes)  enters  the  pasture 
hind  the  Ambrose  barn  through  a  set  of  bars  (please 
ise  them!)  and  follows  a  wagon  road  through  alders 
r  some  200  yds.  to  the  clearing  used  by  the  A.  M.  C. 

1  its*  camp*  in  this  region.  Just  after  entering  thi* 
earing  a  stone  wall  may  be  Seen  running  from  the 
oods  on  the  L.    The  path  turns  and  passes  along  this 
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wall  on  the  W,.pi4e.  crosses  ,a  small iKoofc ^nd  followf 
^;sappipg,rpa(4  to  an  pld  cteanngwitJi  t\m  ifuins  oCa 
l;KLriu  ,  It  cros§(?^  this  clearing  by ,  ^^  ;N< .  end  .of  the 
i;ttinp  i^pdi  enters  the  woQ(;i&; opposite, whf^re  it  e^tc^ 
1;Ue  clearing.  Kron^  herei  it  bend^i  tp  tbejN^i  foUpwis 
the  line  of  White  3rook  for  some .2Q0| .yds.,  t^en.tumB 
tp  the  ^.r  )crosses  t¥e  J>rpok,  dinil^Srithe  ;W^  bank  and 
^hp^tly  meets  the  other  trail.  The  meeting  ia  pot  .well 
marked  and;  may  easily  be  mtissed  onthe  wayidown  the 
pfiount^in«  The, trail  is  plentifully  , blazed  ,with  red 
paint,  and  can  hardly  be  lost,  though  npt  so  clear  ju^er 
foot  as  the  "Brick  House  Trail." 

From  the  jupction  the  trail  climljs  noticeably  for 
some  distance  until  it  passes  the  first  ridge,  and  then 
is  nearly  level  for  about  }4  m.  At  dbdtit  1  m:  frdhi  thfe' 
Intervale  it  ctosses  the  Waterville  town  line,:  and  im- 
Hi^diately  enters  as  old  elasli.'  Some  &^  or  ten  ninates 
later  it  runo  about  lOO  yds*  down  hill  tpia  brook  (last' 
water).  In  about  i  m.  the.  first -ledges  are.readhed; 
These  are-  at  about  the  leyel  bf  the  bottom  of  thb  great 
slide  and  almost  due  W.  Irom  it;<  Where  tke  tiatt 
crosses ] the  rocks  it  is.mau'ked.by  oakas^  aild  the  trees 
^re  .well  Spotted.  The  .trail  i^eadies  the  summit  ledges 
some  100  to  20D  yd^  VI >  of  the  peak,  ahd  considerably 
bebw.  it.;.  Afltspoa  as  it  attains,  the  rodksl  it  swings 
abtarply  to  the  E^  and 'slabs  the  slopes  gradiialiy  swings 
ing  N;  again  and  reaching*  the  suhumt  irom  the  S.W« 
"Distance.    3Ji  m.  .       •   . 

Time.    3H  hrs. 

.  *     ■*     •  .  <  ,      '      .       '  •  .  . 

From  Albany  lotcf  val^*  ,       /       > 

,  The  sununif.uf  Whiteface  may  be  reached  from  the 
Albany  Intervale  by  gfiing  over  Padsaconaway  or, 
mqife  directly,  by  the  following  route:  .The  Downes 
^rook  loggingiroad,  which  leads  to  the  Passaconaway 
slide  (^ee.p.  381),  contii^ues  on  up  the  valleyj .  It  crbesea 
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brook  repeatedly,  and  at  every  fork  the  branch 
ling  toward  the'brook  Should  be  taken.     A  new  slide 
n  near  the  top  of  the  northerly  part  o£  Mt-  1  White- 
:  is  continued  down  the  brook 
.  which  has  destroyed  the  n 
uld  be  followed  to  the  slide,  ] 
d  will  be  found  on  the  W.  (1 
mtually  the  road  comes  out 
necti|ig  Tripyramid  and  Wh 
ches  the  lumber  roads'  form! 
=  P-  347).     The  road  bearinj^ 
ew  rods'td  the  end  of  tihe  Woodburv  Trail;    Tht 

road,  which  follows  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  as 
road  which  has  so  far  been  followed  but  bears 
re  and  more  to  the  L.,  leads  to  Camp  Shehadi  an<^ 
.  summit  of  Whiteface,  1 

n  descending,  after  leavipg  the  Sleeper  Trail  where 
orks.shaxttly  back  to  the  S.W.,  follow  Pownes  Brook 

a  few  rods  where  it  descends  steeply,  to  the  lo^er 
iber  road,  which  ismoreopenandmor^obviouf  than 
;  .upper  road. 

ep«r  and  Woodbucr  Tnlls. 

The  Sleeper  Trail  to  Trii^r^mid  aodths  Woodbury 

ail  to  Waterville,  which  leaves  the  Sleeper  Trail,  (jsee 
347)   about  i  m,  W.  of  the  summit  of  Mt.,  White- 
«  are  described  in  the  Waterville  section, 
mp  Sbehadl. 

This  camp' was. built  In  1899  by  the  Wondancet 
Lt-Door  Club  from  the  proceeds  of  a,lecture|  bv 
ehadi  Abdullah  Shehadi.'  It  is  on  the  Rollins  Trail 
the  first  col  N.  of  and  about  ^  m.  from'the  top  ol 
t.  Whiteface!  It  is  a  closed  camp  and  will  accommd- 
te  about  six  people.  It  is  unequipped.  Its  vicinity 
s  beeii  marred  by  much  cutting  of  firewood.  'Th_e 
arest  and  only  practicable  woter  is  the  Spring  oil '  the 
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iminit  oi  Mt.  Whitefjtce.    In  very  dry  E«asans  camp- 
a  will  do  well  to  ascertain  the  .conditiqn  of  the  spring) 


Flat  H«untala  and  Flat  Mountain  Ponds. 

Flat  Mountain  lies  between  Mt.  Whiteface  and 
Sandwich  Mountain.  It  has  two  summits  some  dis- 
tance apart,  the  northern  flat,  the  southern  {about 
3,700  ft.)  rounded.  Between  the  summits,  and  only 
about  sOo  ft.  below  them,  are  three  pOnds  connected 
by  a  narrow  stream.  Flat  Mountain  is  entirely  wooded, 
and  there  is  no  trail  to  either  summit.  The  chief  charm 
of  this  region  was  the  fine  virgin  forest,  but  lumbering 
b^an  in  this  region  in  1920  and  conditions  are  chang- 
ing rapidly.  (See  Waterville  map.) 
Lombcr  R.  R.  flam  Cunpton. 

Flat  Mountain  Ponds  (about  2,500  ft.)  may  be 
reached  by  the  railroad  from  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  Sandwich  Notch  Road  (see  map  p.  410)  or  from  the 
Bennett  Street  or  Low  Trails  (see  p.  392,  393).  There  ifi 
a  large  lumber  campon  the  N.  shat-e  of  the  lower  pond. 
Path  rnm  Whlufacc  Iniervale. 

The  ponds  are  also  reached  by  an  old  logging  road 
which  leaves  the  highway  at  a  brick  house  W.  of  the 
McCrillis  Farm,  and  follows  the  course  of  McGafley'a 
River,  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  brick  house  the 
McCrillis  Trail  to  Mt.   Whitefac*  fork?  to  the   R. 
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ibout  }/i  m.  further  on  the  path  comes  in  sight  of  the 
iver  on  the  L.,  and  about  ^^  m.  further  it  crosses  a 
ributary  flowing  W.  Beyond  here  it  rises  some  450  ft. 
I  about  Ji  m.  About  J^  m.  beyond  and  100  ft.  higher 
crosses  the  river,  turns  to  the  L.  in  a  grassy  and  bushy 
lace  and  immediately  crosses  a  brdok  which  enters  the 
ver  just  below.  The  footway  is  indistinct  in  the  grass 
nd  bushes,  but  on  the  further  side  of  the  brook  the 
ath  can  be  found  by  spots  of  blue. paint  on  the  trees. 
i  ascends  by  an  old  logging  road  for  a  while  and  then 
ranches  off  to  the  R.  and  reaches  the  upper  pond  in 
bout  3^  m.  At  the  pond  the  path  branches,  the 
ranch  to  the  N.  following  a  branch  of  the  pond  brook, 
)  its  source  and  then  crossing  a  low  divide  to  the 
/oodbury  Trail  to  Waterville  in  about  2^  to  3  m., 
sar  the  3)^  m.  mark  of  the  latter  (see  p.  348).  The 
mth  branch  follows  the  S.  shore  of  the  upper  pond  to  a, 
imp  that  is  in  poor  repair.  It  is  located  about  200  yds. 
om  the  narrows  between  the  ponds. 

Distances.  Bnck  house  to  river  3^  m.;  to  crossing 
i  m.;  to  last  crossing  2  m.;  to  £.  end  of  upper  pond 
'4  m. ;  to  W.  end  of  lower  pond  ^%m. 

Time.     Brick  house  to  ponds  2  hrs. 

lie  Path. 

This  path  was  built  by  the  boys  from  Camp  Hale. 

follows  the  old  logging  road  (Great  Falls  Trail)  from 
e  head  of  the  Bennett  Street  Loop  about  3^  m.  to  the 
ad  of  the  ravine  at  Great  Falls.  At  this  point  the 
)w  Trail  (see  p.  393)  forks  to  the  L.  down  the  ravine 

the  falls.  The  Hale  Path  continues  straight  ahead, 
scending  gradually  to  the  stream,  from  which  point 
turns  to  the  R.  and  fpUows  the  E.  bank  to  Flat  Mt. 
mds,  running  around  the  E.  and  S.  shores  of  both 
•nds.  It  passes  the  camp  and  joins  the  Whiteface 
tervale  path  a  short  distance  beyond. 
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DiSTAKcKS.    Bennett  St.  to  Great  Fialls  H  ni»;  to 
lower  pond  2  m* ;  to  E.  end  of  upper  pond  2)4  m. 

Time.    Bennett  St.  to  lower  pond  i  H  hts, ;  to  upper 
pOnd  iH  hrs:  ,         ;,  .'  /  ,  a 

This  mountain,  also  dedt^ibed '  in  the' W&terville 
s6ctio^,  is  reached' from  SAAdwichbyf  three  trails/ 
Sincie  the  sumiii^  of  191*9  the  advent  of  a  lumbfer  com-, 
pdny  on  the  ^.'  and^E.'  slofjes  of  the  mountain  has  pro-: 
dtockl'gWeat  changed  and  the  t^ilslierie*  are  denuded  in 
th^ir  c^Mfai  portions. -^SeeWaten^ilte  map.)  ^    • 

Bennieh  Street  Trail.  (W.  O.'D.  C.)    ' 

This  trail,  which  was  once  a  bridle-path,  leaves  the 
upper  end  of  Bennett  Street  nipar  Jose  bridge.  It 
follows  a  wood  road  on  the  ^.  bank  of  the  stream  about 
Ji  m.  to  a  pasture  which  it .  crosses  to  its  W.  end. 
Thence  it  crosses  and  recrosses  a  brook  and  runs 
nearly  level  for  about  I  ni^  to  another  brook,  which 
it  crosses.  Fiiom  the  railroad  near  this  point  to  about 
J^  Th'.  bdow  the'sumniit  the  trail  is  obliterated  by  the 
crossing  and  recrOSsing  of  the  lumber  road  down  Which 
logs  are  dragged.  This  toad^  however*,  atffoi^ds  an'oalsy 
ascent,  and  unusually  picturesque  vistas  of  the  land- 
scape to  the  S.  and  E:,  as  it  winds  back  and  forlh.  '  The 
point 'Whete^  the  trail  is  resuthed  through  the"  u^pper 
f6rest  is  not  well  tnarked.  About  H  tnl  below  the  sum-' 
niit' the  iW  Tr^tfl  comefe  in'  on  the  R.  arid  a  f 6W  rod* 
further  On  th^rie  is  an  excellent  Sprikg  on  the  R.,  almost' 
in  the  trail.  Jtist  before  reaching  the  stimmit  there  is  a 
lojg  cabiriinpobr  repair  but  affoi-dfng  sOtnfe  shelter  for  ^■ 
to  4  t>^rs6ns.     Wa^rmay  usiially  be  found  TOO  ft. 

N.E.  ^t'  the  base  of  i  rock  (blue  arrow).  ■ 

.<     '  '     '  .  .        ' 

Distance.     Bennett  Street  to  summit  3  m. 

Time.    3  hrs. 
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• 

TraU.  CW.  O.  D.  C.) 

his  trail,  located  and  cleared  by  Woods  Low,  is 
:hed  by  an  old  logging  road  which  runs  from  "Moun- 
iside"  at  the  head  of  the  Bennett  Street  Loop  up 

stream  which  flows  from  Flat  Mountain  Ponds 
5  p,  391).  lyeave  the  logging  road  and  cross  the 
lam  tQ  the  W»  just  below  Great  Falb.  After  heavy 
IS  the  crossing  of  the  stream  is  difficult  and  some- 
les  impossible...  The  trail  rises  steeply  for  about  100 
>.,  then  swings  to  the  N>W.  and  slabs  the  mountain 
an  easier  gjrade.  Here  it  is  cut  by  the  logging  rail7. 
id  which  penetrates  further  into  the  mountain, 
od  trampers  can,  however,  reach  the  upper  level  by 
lowing  the  log  roads.     On  the  original  trail  about 

m.  above  the  brook  a  spring  was  passed  and  the 
est,  beautiful  throughout,  soon  changed  from  hard- 
od  to  evergreen.  The  trail  finally  passes  through 
extensive  blow-down  and  comes  out  on  the  Bennett 
■eet  Trail  about  y^  m.  below  the  summit.  The  trail 
plain  throughout,  but  roughly  cleared  in  places. 
Distances.  Bennett  Street  to  Great  Fall  H  ni.; 
Bennett  Si,  Trail  3  m.;  to  Summit  sH  J^- 
Times.  Bennett  Street  to  Great  Fall  }i  hr.;  to 
:nnfett  St.  Tfail  2%  hrs.;  to  summit  3  hrs. 

*  »  *  *  ■ 

ionquin  Trail. 

This  trail  traverses  the  S.W.  shoulder,  much  of  it  in 
e  open  with  splendid  views  on  all  sides.  It  was  cut 
1902  by  boys  from  Camp  Algonquin  and  was  re- 
jared  in  192 1  and  the  lower  end  relocated.  It  now 
ives  the  Sandwich  Notch  Road,  traversable  by  ai;- 
mobiles  though  very  rough  on  the  Thornton  sicje, 
'^er  a  mile  E.  of  the  top  of  the  notch,  at  the  first  house 
\  of  the  lumber  railroad  along  Beebe  River  (sign  ^nd* 
ue'  paint  on  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  lumber  road), 
►ee  map  p.  410.)  All  critical  points  in  the  trail  arej 
arked  with  bhte  paint. 
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For  1/^  m.  a  lumber  road  is  followed,  crossing  a  bia>ok' 
several  times,  the  only  sure  viater  except  on  the  Ben- 
nett St.  Trail.  At  the  edge  of  the  cutting  just  N.  of  a 
lumber  camp  it  climbs  through  hardwoods,  traverses 
another  small  cutting;  (watch  blue  paint  on  stumps) 
and  soon  reaches  the  divide.  This  is  a  U.  S;  National 
Forest  boundary  marked  with  red  paint,  which  should' 
NOT  be  followed.  The  trail  traverses  the  treeless 
Bald  Ridge,  descends  250  ft.,  and  then  traverses  an- 
other open  ridge  to  the  small  trees  o(  the  summit,  join- 
ing the  Waterville  Trail  a  few  rods  below  it. 

Distance.    Road  to  summit  about  4  m. 
,  Time.     Ascent  3  to  3H  hrs.     Descent  2  hrs. 

Mt.  Tripyramld. 

Besides  the  well-known  north  and  south  slides  on  this 
inountain  (see  pp,  346  and  347)  there  is  a  smaller  one 
which  comes  down  from  the  ridge  north  of  the  middle 
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Mt,  Tripyramid  may  be  reached  by  the  Sabba.  Day^ 
Brook  losing  road.  Follow  the  rout«  to  the  FaWa 
(see  p.  395)  and  continue  up  the.ra»ln  Idggin^  road, 
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ling  to  the  E.  bank  at  the  seoond  bridge.  The  ccad 
he  E.  side  should  be  followed  to  a  lumber  camp 
ip  the  valley.     Here  the  path  turns  sharply  R., 

a  branch  road,  descends,  crosses  the  stream  and 
ws  it  up  between  Tripyramid  and  the  "Fool- 
ir,"  passing  another  camp  in  J^  m.  Finally  a 
5  on  the  "Fool-KiUer"  at  the  R.  is  passed,  and,  a 
t  distance  beyond,  the  Tripyramid  slide  is  seen 
he  L.  Here,  at  a  sign,  the  path  crosses  the  brook 
he  slide. 

he  slide  is  ascended  to  its  tip,  and  affords  wild 
interesting  views  towards  Passaconaway  and 
►corua.  At  its  upper  L.  corner  the  path  will  be 
id,  leadihg  out  into  a  lumber  cleaiitig.  The  path 
)ws  the  lower  edge  of  this  clearing  for  a  few  rods, 

then  cuts  across  the  edge  and  enters  the  woods 
n).  From  here  it  is  blazed  and  cleared  to  its  junc- 
i  with  the  rough  trail  along  the  ridge  6f  Tripyramid, 
he  col  between  the  middle  and  N.  peaks.  Turn  R. 
e  for  the  N.  peak:  There  is  no  water  beyond  the 
t  of  th^  slide. 

)iSTANCES  (approximate).  Sw'ift  River  Tnh  to 
ip  at  end  of  "Fool-Killer"  4  m.;  to  foot  of  E.  ^ide  5 

to  top  of  E.  slide  5)^  m.;  to  North  Tripyramid  7  m. 
Times.  To  cartip  2  hrs.;  to  foot  of  E.  slide  2}^  hrs.; 
:op  of  Ei  slide  3 J<i  hrs.;  to  North  Tripyramid  ^H  hts. 
•ba  Day  Fafls. 

"oflow  the  railroad  bed  (from  which  the  tracks  havb 
:n  removed)  to  the  Targe  lumber  camp  at  the  mouth  of 
)ba  Day  Brook.  Then  take  the  main  road  up  the  W. 
e  of  the  brook.  A  path  turns  to  the  L.  down  througli 
:  slash  to  the  falls.  There  is  also  a  brinth  road  a 
)rt  distance  beyond,  which  crosses  the  stream  just 
3ve  the  falls. 

DiatAvcE.  About  i?i  m.  from  Swift  River.  Inn. 
Fibosj  1  i.hr. 
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The  Range  Traverse.  i  > 

Camping  parties  can  go  the  whole  length  ot  the 
range, — over  Mts.  Chocorua,  t^augus,  Passacoiiaway 
and  Whiteface  to  WaterviUe,  or  the  reverse,  spending 
one  or  two  nights  on  the  way. 

The  following  three-day  trip  isrecoiinm^nded.  As- 
cend Mt,  Chocoruc^  l?y  any  of  tjie  southern  or  we^ti^ra 
trails.  Cross  to  Mt.  iPaugus  l^  the  "Bee  Line:"  Trails 
(see  pp.  362  and  368),  and  spend  the  night  at;  Old. Shag 
Camp  (see  p.  369).  Distance  few;  the  day  yj^  m.;  time 
7  hrs.  It  will  save  much  lal^r  if  packs  are  s^nt  in;  by 
team  to  Paugus  Mill,  in  which  case  depce^nd  Mt.  Chogoi 
rua  by  the  Brook  Trail  and  the  Bijc^fprd  Trail  to.  Pau- 
gus  Mill,  picking  up  the  h^gg^ge  here  and. ascending 
Mt.  Paugus  via  the  Old  Paugus  Trail  fcsee  p.  368).  jOn 
thjB  second  day  cjescend  Mt.  I^augus  ,by  the  Lawrenjc^ 
Trail  to  its  termination  at  the  Mast  Road^  Keep  to 
the  R.  where  the  Lawrence  Trail  is  joinedby  the  Ridgj^ 
Trail  at  Carrigain  Outlook.  Turn  to  the  L«  .on  the 
Mast  Road  for  a  short  distance  to  the  Walden  Trail* 
Turn  to  the  R.  here  and  cross  tp.  Mt.  Pas^conaway 
;(see  p.  380).  Come  down  the  Diqey's  Mill  Trail  ao^ 
camp  at  Passaconaway  Lodge,  or  continue  to  Mt 
Whiteface  by  the  Rolling  Trail,  spending  the  night  at 
one  of  the  camps  on  that  mountain  (se^  pp.  389^399). 
Distance  for  the  day  5  or  73^  m.;  time  43^  or  j6j^  Jirs, 
Pescend  to  Waterville  by  the  Woodbury  Trail  (s^e  p. 
348)  on  the  third  day.  Distance  for  the  day  9  or  6J^ 
m.;  time  6  or  4  hrs.  A  more  interesting  trip,  about  2}^ 
m,  (2  hrs.)  longer,  is  by  the  Sleeper  Tr^l  lp,,^47)  and 
the  rough  but  easily  followed  trail  ov^r  the  three  jpeaks 
of  Mt.  Tripyramid  (pp.  346-347)  to  the  ^ortk,  Slide, 
and  thence  to  Waterville. 

The  trip  can,  if  preferred,,  be  made  in  two  days  by 
strong  climbers.     Spend  the  first  night  at  OkJ  Shag 
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p  if  going  from  E.  to  W.,  or  at  P^ssaconaway 
>e  (see  p.  382)  if  going  from  W.  to  E.  One's  in- 
lity  will  suggest  other  combinations,  perhaps  the 
of  which  is  to  carry  a  tent  and  camp  in  the  open 
ay  spring  or  stream.  It  is  possible  for  exception- 
vigorous  walkers  to  do  the  whole  range  in  a  long 
mer  day. 

h)e>  totdl  distance  is  about  22  m.  The  total  time, 
trding  to  the  schedule  adopted  in  this  guide,  is 
At>i^  hrs.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that»  while 
e  tinMs  are  estimated  for  very  slow  walkers,  no 
:  is  aUowed'  for  stops  and  they  are  not  estimated 
^ersooff  carrying  heavy  packs. 


SECTION  XIX. 

Moo$iUuk^.an<^  Kinsman. 


.  Mt.  M®osilauke  (4,811  ft.)  in  the  town  of  Benton 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  easily' accessible  of  the 
New  Hampshire  mountains.    Standing  on  the  western 
frontier  of.  thei  mountain  district,  practically  isolated, 
itis  view,  is  considered,  by  many  as  the  bttst  in  New 
Hampshire,  as  it  commaiids  the  Mount  Wa8hing;ton 
and    Franconia    Mountainfe,    the  Connecticut    Valley 
and  >  the  Vermont .  Mountains.    The  isikmntits  is  bare 
and    the   vegetation    of    sub-alpine   character.     Two 
minor  summits  to  the  N.E.  are  known  as  Mt.  Blue 
(4i530  ft.)  and  Mt.  Jim  (4,312  ft.).     On  the  S.E.  side 
between  the  South  and  Blue  Ridges  is  a  deep  valley 
known  as  Jobildunk  Ravine,  through  which  flow  the 
upper  waters  of  Baker  River  from  its  source  in  Deer 
Lake  between  the  main  summit  and  Mt.  Blue. 

The  stone  Tip  Top  House  built  on  the  summit  in 
i860  is  now  the  property  of  the  D.  O.  C.  and  is  operated 
under  the  name  Moosilauke  Summit  Camp  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  A.  M.  C.  huts.  It  is  reached  by  the 
old  carriage  road  from  Breezy  Point  on  the  S.,  the 
Beaver  Falls  Trail  from  Kinsman  Notch  on  the  N.  E., 
the  Benton  Path  from  Benton  on  the  N.  and  the  Glen- 
cliff  Path  from  Glencliff  Station  on  the  S.W. 

Beaver  Brook  Trail.     (D.  O.  C.) 

The  Beaver  Brook  Trail  to  Mt.  Moosilauke  leaves 
the  side  of  the  Kinsman  Notch  road  H  ni.  above  Lost 
River,  about  150  ft.  S.  of  the  abandoned  lumber  camp 
at  Beaver  Meadows,  marked  with  a  D.  O.  C.  sign. 
It  follows  logging  roads  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon 
leaves  them  and  leads  through  the  woods  R.  to  Beaver 

(398) 
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k.  The  path  then  follows  the  E.  bank  of  the 
k,  rising  very  steeply  and  pas&ing  the  Beaver 
►k  Cascades,  the  finest  in  this  vicinity.    It  continues 

steep  until  it.  passes  Camp  14,  an  abandoned 
ing  camp  on  the  R.,  where  it  comes  out  of  the  woods 
the  logged  area  and  bears  away  from  the  stream, 
ight  uphill,  crossing  several  logging  roads  but  fol- 
ng  none.  It  must  be  watched  carefully  at  this 
it,  where  a  logging  road  detour  R.  is  commonly 
>wed.  A  short  distance  above  Camp  14  water  is 
id  on  the  L;  of  the  path  at  Cool  Spring,  which  gushes 
n  under  the  tree  root,  and  although  small  is  clear 

coW. 
Continuing,  the  path  ascends  more  and  more  grad- 
[y,  at  length  becoming  identified  with-  a  logging 
d,  and  is  then  unmistakable.  About  2  m.  up  it 
18  the  fprmer  Little's  Path  from  North  Woodstock, 
ich  is  now  impassable  below  this  point  on  slccovlt}^ 
logging.  Here  it  turns  sharply  to  the  R.  and  W>, 
rting  around  the  steep  slopes  of  Jobildunk  Ravine, 
jr  which  the  summit  house  is  seen  to  the  S.W*  A 
le  further  on  w<Uerh  again  found  at  a  springy,  place 
the  path  where  the  beginnings  of  Baker  River  are 
)ssed,  after  the  path  has  swung  to  the  S.W.,  built 
^h  up  alpng  the  wall  of  the  ravine,  with  precipitous 
•pes  to  the  L.  Less  than  3^  m.  below  the  summit  a 
le  path  to  a  view  of  Jobildunk  Ravine  isj  passed  09 
e  L.  (J^  m.  down  to  view-point),  and  soon  after  t^ie 
,rn  and  the  Tip-Top  Hou^se  are  seen  ahead.  The 
111  ascends  the  remaining  distance  rather  steeply, 
id  ends  near  the  house. 

Distances.  From  Kinsman  Notch  rbad  at  Beavei* 
Meadows  to  Beaver  firook  \4m.;to  Cainp  14,  lJ4  iti.^ 
» Cool  Spring  i  }^  m. ;  to  Little's  Path  2  J^  m. ;  to  secohi 
>ring  sH  m.;  to  path  to  Jobildunk  Ravine '3 >i  m.; 
)  summit  4  m..     ,       .  /  ,    t     ,.    »: 
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'  Times.  From  road  at  Beaver  Meadows  to  Beaver 
Brook  15  m.;  to  Camp  14,  i  hr.;  to  Cool  Spring  i 
hr.  15  min.;  to  Little's  Path  r  hr.  45  tnhi.;  to  second 
spring  2  hrs.  15  min.;  to  path,  to  Jobiklonk  Ravine 
2  hrs.  30  min.;  to  summit  2  hrs.  45  min. 

The  Benton  Path. 

This  path,  for  a  short  time  used  as  a  bridle-path, 
leaves  the  highway  near  the  boarding-house  of  L..B. 
Parker  in  Benton,  3}^  m.  S-of  Bungay  Corner  (Wild- 
wood)  on  the  Tunnel-Brook  road.  The  distance  from 
Franconia  and  Sugar  Hill  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Moosi- 
lauke  by  Easton,  Bungay  Corner  and  Parker's  is 
17J4  m. 

DEScRiWioN.  The  path  crosses  Tiinnel  Brook  at 
the  foot  of  the  meadbw  below  <S.)  the  house  anid  by 
gfentle  gfades  ascerids  the  wooded  spur  forming  the  S. 
•^kU  of  the  Little  Tunflel  Raivine.  At  H  m.  water  is 
found  on  the  L.  About  T  m.  from  the-  brook  precipi^ 
tons  crags  are  passed  on  the  L.  with'  \o6kcffB  affording 
impressive  vieVs  6f  the  Little  Tunnel,"  Mt.  Bkie  and 
the  more  distant  valley  of  the  Wld  Ammonoosuc 
River. 

Further  on  the  path  bears  more  to  the  S.,  passing 
through  timber  cuttings  withlittle  or  no  sh^de.  Just 
teyond  the  2  m.  point  a  short  walk  leads  to  ivater  on 
the  L.  and  }4  m-  above,  to  the  R.,  is  £(  line  springy  near 
the  path. 

After  p^iss^  short  copses  of  evergreen  ^nd  crossing 
a  shoulder  or  subordinate  peak,  the  path  ascends  a 
grassy  slope,  gaining  the  N.  end  of  t,he  crest,  whence 
a  line  of  cairns  leads  across  the  broad  ftopy  plateau 
to  the  Tip-Top  House. 

Distance.    Parker's  to  summit  3M  m, 

Time.    Parker's  to  sununit  2}^  to  3  far^.  ■ 
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=1111  Path  (Warren  Summit  Path).  ,.(!)>  O.  CO 
lis  truil  is  one  of  the  links  in  the  Dartmouth  Out- 
31ub's  chain  from  Hanover  to  Mount  Washington. 
>w  the  Sanatoriura  road  from  Glencliff  P.  0..and 
olhouae  (H  n^  from  Glencliff  Station)  about  i 
to  a  farm  road  oji  the  R.  with  a  sign  reading 
O.C."  Follow  this  road  to  an  old  red  libiise  'J6o 
.  (1,500  ft.  devation).  The  trail  begins  200  yds. 
ohd  the  honse  and  rises  sharply  to  the  L;,  paissin^ 
w  rbdk  to  the  rear  of  th^  Dartmouth  Outirtg  Qnb^s 
at  Beai"  Camp.  (View.)  The  trail  soon  drosses 
*  th^  Nitibrtal  Forest  ^nd  rises  steadily  along  a 
-back  thfbWgii  a  handsome  spruce  aisle.  For  a 
^  di^ance  it  slabs  thie  W.  face  of  the  south  peak, 
ig  easily  through  hardwood  '  to  abowt  3,500  '  It. 
nation,  then  climbs  more  t^piidly  to  a  point  near  the 
summit,  where  it  sii^ih^s  around  the  N.^  side  and 
is  the  carriage  rbad  froin  Breezy  Point^at  the  scrub 
;  (4,500  ft:).  About  t  m.  up  the  carriage  road  ti<e 
in  surtmiit  is  reached.  In  cleteir  weather  the  Tip- 
3  FTdiuse  is  constantly  in  view  from  the  time  the  toad 
riterdd.  Waiet  is  abuiidaht  bek)W  3,500  ft.  eleiva;lion ; 
re  fs  none  above.  '  '  * 

Distances*:   'From  Glencliff  Station'  to  Great  Bddr 
frip  i^  rti:i  to  carriage  r^ad  4  rii.*;  to  Siimnlit  abtJut 


1« 


TiWEi  Glencliff  Station  to  Great  Bear  €a*nb'45 
1.;  to  carriage Voadi^hrs.;  t6  summit  3  hi-s.  3oMih. 
Descending.)  The  path  begins  about  i  m.  dowta 
:  carriage  I'oad  fr6m  the  Tip-Top  Housie,  and  Is 
rked  by  cairns  and  signs.  It  is  mainly  withih'  tfce, 
est  with  few  outlooks;  leather'  steep  thtoufehoiit!  its 
gt6  but  unmistakable.  T'he  first  water  is  fouttd  n^edr 
;  path  about  ij^  m.  below  the  carriag:e  r6ad.  '' 
Distances.  Tip-top  Ho'ilise  tolrjath  t  tn.;  to  hlgll- 
y^tb%se33^m.;toGtendiffStati6h.tin:"  ■        ' 
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The  Garrtiige  Rdad. 

The  carriage  r6ad  starts  on  the  Brtety  Point  road 
5J^  m.  from  Warren  Station.  It  is  5  m.  from  this 
point  to  the  summit,  and  the  road  though  little  nsed 
is  still  passable  for  carriages  but  not  for  automobiles. 

Mt.  Kinsman. 

Mt»  Kinsman  (4*377  it.),  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Cannon-Kinsnian  Hang«,  5:onsists  ^of  a  long,  rather 

.  irregular  wooded  ridge,  with  two  principal  and  several 
subordinate  summits.    From  the  main  summits  the 

J  view  of  the  Franconia  R«ange  isunsurps^ssed,  Mu  Kins- 
man being  at  thi^  proper  distance  and  a«g|e  from  which 
to  enjoy  and  fully  appreciate  its  lines  and  proportions. 
The  range  is  seen  entire  from  the  horn  of  Mt.  Garfield 
to  Mt.  Whaleback  (Osseo  Peak).  Nathan  Kinsman, 
whose  name  the  mountain  bj^ars,  was  !the  first  settler 
in.  eastern  Landaff.  Therqame  pf  the  m,ountain  ap- 
peared first  on  Carrigain's  map  of  ,1816.  Mt.  Kinsman  is 
accessible  by  the  Kinsman  Ridge  Trail  (see  p.  404)  and 
by  the  various  approaches  to  that  trail,  viz.;  the  Lone- 
aome  Lake  Trail  (p,  513),  the  Whitehouse, Bridge  Trail, 
(p.  320),  the  Georgianna  Falls  Path  (p.  330),  the  path 

.from  North  Woodstock  to  Gordon  Pond.     The^e  is 

•also  a  trail  of  many,  years*  standing  from  Easton  to 
the  North  Peak,  from  which  in  1912  it  was  extended 
to  the  Sbuth  Peak.  The  latter  extension  became  in 
1919  a  part  of  the  thrpugh  Kinsman  Ridge  Trail  (see 

;P,  404).  The  trail  from  Easton,  description  of  which 
follows,  is  clearly  defined  and,  except  in  dry  weathef , 

.well  supplied  with  water. 

Dbscrifwon.  The  path  leaves  the  highway  at  the 
pasture  bars,  a  few  rods  N.  of  the  house  of  Cecil  P. 
Bowles  in  Easton,.  some,  4^  m.  from  Franconia  Vil- 
lage, and  follows  a  loggi^,road  across  ^bwles'  pas- 
tures directly  to  his  sugar  hoHse.  where  it;  enters  the 
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woods.  Thence  it  keeps  a  nearly  straight  course  and 
level  grade  through  large  timber  for  l^  m.  to  the  upper 
bars,  beyond  which  it  ascends  by  easy  slopes  through 
an  arcade  in  the  forest,  then  bears  to  the  R.  and  soon 
crosses  a  log  bridge  over  a  stream  called  the  Pool. 
The  path  now  ascends  rapidly  for  Ji  m.,  crosses  Mossy 
Falls  Brook,  a  pretty  cascade,  again  rises  for  about  the 
same  distance  and  reaches  Flume  Brook,  which  is 
crossed  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  lumber  bridge. 

Here  a  tnail  to  the  R.  leads  to  the  head  of  the  Kina- 
maa  Fhime,  30  rods  distant,  joining  the  path  to  Bald 
Knob  (10  min.  walk),  a  rocky  dome  crowning  one  of  the 
spurs  of  Mt.  Kin$man,  whence  may  be  obtained  a  view 
of  the  north  peak,  the  western  valleys  and  many  moun- 
tains. • 

Continuing '  towards  Mt.  Kinsman,  the  path  next 
traverses  a  flat  through  timl)er  cuttings,;  lyiith  .KttJe 
>r  no  climbing  for  Yz  m.,  rises  gradually,  then  sharply, 

0  the  upper  bridge,  beyond  which  the  ascent  becomes 
ess  steep.  A  shoi-t  distance  dbove  this  point  water  M 
learly  always  found  in  the  path.  The  head  of  the 
egging  road  being  reached,  the  path  winds  up  through 

virgin  forest  of  ^ruc^e  and  fir  and,  soon  jifter  cros^ng 
lie  Easton-Lincoln  town  line,  joins  th^  Kinsmaa 
Lidge  Trail  which  comes  in  from  the  L.  from  Mt.  Can- 
on. .  The  summit  of. the  north  peak,  a  few  rods  beyond, 
loi^gh  covered  with  dwarf  trees,  is  sufficiently  open 

>  ^fford.  noble  views  in  all  directions.     A  trail  leads 

►  water  c\os^  by,  under  a  rock,  and  then  to  the  ledges 
the  precipitous  cliff  on  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  which 

5S  Kinsman  Pond. 

The  liinsman  Ridge  Trail  continues  R.  to  the  S. 
ak  of  Mt.  Kinsman  and  thence  to  Lost  River.  In 
e  col  between  the  peaks  a  large  rock  is  passed  on 
e   R.   where  water  is  sometimes  found.     From  the 

1  the  e^.sicent  is  easy  and  gradual,  the  path  emerginig 
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from  the  scrub  and  gaining'the  ledges  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  nest.  A  trail  ti»  the  L;  toon  leads  to  SpHng  Rock, 
where  water  is  usually  fomrd.  The  main  path  turds 
sharply  to  the  R.,  crossing  a  shallow  deprfession  to 
the  true  summit.  The  crest  of  Smiith  Kiosmut  ia 
scrubby,  flattened  and  op£n',  with  outcroppii^  ledges, 
presentmg;  a  rocky  expanse  of  several  acres,  the  sum- 
mit having  been  burned' over  abouitiSTD.  The  moun- 
tain sandwort,  'ct^ber^ '  and  Labrador  i-teA  grow 
hete  in  great  pTOfuBion.  'The  view  is'  Miteneive  and, 
in  some  respects,  superior  to  thslt  from  the  north  peak. 
The  summit  cairn  contkins  an  A.  M.  Cj  aylindar.      i 

Distances.  Highway  to  sugar  btmie  9^  m.;  to 
Plume  Brook  a  m.;  to-  head  of  loosing  ro*d  j  m.;  to 
North  Peak  3H  m.;  to  South  Peak  4}4  m. 

Times.  M^hway  (o'Fliime  Brook  i  hr.  30  min.; 
to  Noi-Hi' Peak  3  In-sL  do' ftiiri.!t»  South  Peak  4  brs. 
15  mfti.  - 

HidOb  TrmU.    <A;  M.  CJ  . 
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ets  as  It  descends  gtadaally  to  Gordon  Pond. 
tViid  point  it  meets  the  path  of  the  U.  S.  F.  S. 
ig  from  North  Woodstock  to  Bog  Pond  and 
)n  (sign)  (p.  3^8).  Turning  L.  along  the  shore  oC 
bnd  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  path  is  followed  oVer  the  height 
nd  east  of  Wolf  Mt.  and  down  across  a  brook  to 
unctibtt  of  the  U.  S.  F:-  S.  path  to  Elaston  (L.). 
latter  path  is  followed  to  the  point*  where  It  turns 
3  go  through  the  Notch  to  Easton  (sign).  At  this 
:tion  the  A.  M.  C'  trail  diverges  (sign),  and  leads  in 
ortheasterly  direct  Jon  to  the  crossing  of  "Eliza 
ok.^*  '  The  path  now  ascends  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
ok,  with  mstny  ^irtipses  Of  beautiful  brook  scenery, 
about  iji  m.;  then  recrosSing  the  stream,  mounts 
eply  towards  the  W.  through  larger  growth  for  a 
arter  of  an  hour  to  '^Harrington  Pond.'*  Passing 
e  eastern  end  of  the  little  pond  across  luxuriant 
amp  ^owth,  the  trail  re-enters  the  woods  at  ortce 
I  tlie  R.  (sign),  and  soon  begins  to  stab  rather  steeply 
e  rtialih  KinsmaUi  ridge.  The  grade  increases  till  the 
ith  zigzags  to  ia  level  stretth  of  the  ridge,  after  which 
short  arid  steep  ascent,  with  many  outlooks  towards 
iog  Pond  and  adjacent  mountains,  brings  the  tramper 
ito  the  scrub.  I^ssihg  directly  over  "Stetson  Cave" 
a  possible  shelter  in  bad  weather),  the  open  Summit  of 
iouth  Kinsman  is  sooti  r^achedj  marked  by  a  cairn' 
A.  M.C.  cylinder).     (See  p;  404). 

The  trail  then  continues  across  a  fallow  depres- 
sion, tifrns  sharply  to  L.  (a  trail  nearly  straight  ahead 
leading  to  Spring  Rock  where  water  is  usually  found) 
and  following  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  descends 
gradually  to  the  col  between  the  N.  and  S.  peajcs. 
Here  iivater  is  sometimes. found  by  a  large  rock  to  the 
L.  of  the  trail.    The  trail  then  ascends  to  the  suttimit 

of  the  N.  peak  (p.,  403),    Here  ^  trail  to,,t)^e  R.  le^ds 
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to  water  and  the  E.  view-point.  The  main  trail  con- 
tinues N.  (the  trail  to  E^ston  soon  diyei^ging  to  the  L.) 
and  descends  the  cone  rapidly  to  the  ridge  Ijeading  to 
Cannoa  Mt.  At  the  point  where  it  reaches  this  ridge, 
the,  Whitchouse  Bridge  Trail  (s^  p.  320)  diverges  sharp- 
ly to  the  R.  The  Kinsn^ui  Pond  Shelter,. built  in  1921 
by  the  A,  M.  C.»  is  a  few  hundred  yards  do)¥n  this  trail 
on  the  EX  side  of  the  pom}*  Tiie  view  of  the  N.  Peak 
froni  this  spot  well  repay$  ,the  ^ight  effort  of  a  visit. 
The  main  trail,  resumed,  pas^pi  oyer,  around  and  be- 
tweei^  various  subsidiary  hump^  ,to  the  three  J^ain  humps 
or  "Cannon-balls"  that  copsti(;ute  the  ridge  leading  tio 
Cannon  Mt-  On  top  of  the  first  Cannon-ball  i^  a  mea- 
dow, and  a  little  below,  this,  on  the  path,  water  may  be 
found.  The  path .  descends  sharply  to  a  deep  ravine, 
where  excellent  water  will  certainly  be  found.  Bear- 
ing to  the  h.r  the  trail  slabp  tl??  second  Cannon-ball 
and  enters  thc^  next  col  with  v^ry  little  desipent.  Over 
the  third  Cannon-ball  it.  descends  to  Copper  Mine  Col, 
at  the  base  of  Cannon  Mt.  (whence  the  Lonesome  Lake 
Trail  leads  S.,  ?^  m.  to  Lonesome  Lake)  (water  lo  min. 
down  this  trail).  It  then  ascends  to  the  top  and  de- 
scends, through  scrub  to  the  open  ledges  to  the  E„  where 
it  meets  the  path  from  the  Profile  House  (p.  312)-    . 

Distances.  Lost  River  to  top  of  diff,  %  m.;  to 
Gordon  Pond  3^  m.;  to  jtujction  for  Bog  Pond  s  m,; 
to  junction  for  Easton  6)4  m.;  to  "Eliza  Brook" 
6Ji  m.;  to  rccnossing  of  the  brook,  3  m.;  to  "Hanring- 
ton  Pond"  8}i  m,;  to  sumrnit  of  S.  Kinsman  9H  ni.; 
to  summit  of  N.  Kinsman  loH  ni-i  to  Kinsman  Pond 
Trail  11  m.^  to  Lonesome  Lake  Trail  13}^  m.;  to  Can- 
non Mt.  Trail  14H  m. 

Times.    To  summit  of  cliiT  l^  hr.;  to  Gordon  Pond 

2  hrs.;  to  junction  for  Bog  Pond  2  hrs.  40  min.;  to 
junction  for  Eastoh  3  hrs.  10  min.j  to  "Eliza  Brook'* 

3  hrs.  25  min.;  to  recrossing  of  brook  4  hrt».  15  mln.t 
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Harrington  Pond"  4J/2  hrs.;  to  summit  of  S. 
man  6  hre.;  to  summit  N.  Kinsman  6J^  hrs.;  to 
:ehouse  Bridge  Trail  7}^  hrs.;  to  Lonesome  Lake 
I  9}^  hrs.;  to  Cannon  Mt.  Trail  10}^  hrs. 

'  ... 

Benton  R^nge. 

0  the  west  of  Mts.  Moosilauke  and  Kinsman  is  the 
tt  Benton  Range  extending  N.  and  S.,  of  which' 
:k  Mountain  and  Sugar  Loaf  are  perhaps  the  most 
Testing,  though  possibly  more  adapted  to  those  not ' 
cing  for  trails. 

ck  Moui&taiii. 

This  mountain  is  now  a  fire  statidn,  and  a  good 
il  leads  to  the  warden's  cabin  perched  at  the  S. 

1  of  the  crest  at  the  foot  of  a  low  cliff  just  below  the- 
nmit. 

aXHEAST    AND    SOUTHWEST    TRAILS. 

Leave  road  up  N.  branch  of  Oliverian  Brook  where 
begins  to  bend  W.  toward  Haverhill  center.  Just 
yond  a  ruined  house  a  cart  road  turns  R.  down  hill, 
^oid  L.  forks  to  shacks  on  hill  and  old  limekiln,  but 
ke  L.  fork  after  second  bend  (R.  leads  toward  Sugar 
3af).  Road  climbs  to  high  pasture,  passing  celliar 
)le,  entering  woods,  and  running  to  old  logging  camp 
I  col  between  Black  and  Sugar  Loaf.  From  here 
ail  climbs  S.E.  side  of  Black  by  easy  grade.  For 
.W.  trail  turn  L.  from  cart  road  at  cellar  hole,  climb 
asture  heading  for  slash  at  L.  of  ledges  and  find  trail 
t  top  of  slash.  No  signs,  but  good  when  found,  though 
teep.  Both  trails  lead  to  fire  station  at  top  (cabin 
tnd  tower).    Water  at  cabin. 

Distance.    2j^  m.  by  S.W.  trail;  3  m.  by  S.E.  trail. 

Time.    By  S.W.  trail  i  H  hrs. 
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The  mountain  is  ailso  reached  from  the  N*,  from  the 
farm  of  M3rrQn  Bowles  in  Benton,  where  inqitiiries 
should  be  made.  ' 

Sugar  Loaf. 

This  peak  is  approached  from  the  W.  by  the  Lime- 
kiln road»  as  described  by  Sweetsei*.  'Iii^UM^  mayticj 
ma^e  at  any.  of  ;tbe  fairiiEihouse?  ne^  ^e  foot  oi  the 
mounla^  The,  ipin^  sui^  in  the  Tocksi  which  niarked 
a  former  path  4re  said  to  l^  still  th^e. .  There  jappear 
tfi  be  no  trails  to  Bluebei^ry* 

Hogsback. 

On  Hogsback  a  Forest  Service  trail  descends  the 
east  side  from  the  fire  station  to  the  Nl  ^Mtel  S^  road' 
neaff  the  head  of  Oliverian  Brook.  This^for  a  M\e, 
is  an  abandoned  r^ad,  but  the  balance  o£  the  way  to 
Glendiff  is  a  good  wagon. road.'     <    <     >     > 
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SECTION  XX. 

Outlying  Mountains. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Squam  Lake,  Mt.  Israel  to  the  N. 
the  law  peaks  of  the  Squam  Range  to  the  N.W.,  Mt. 
Prospect  to  the  W.  and  Red  Hill  to  the  E.  offer  views 
ouf  of  proportion  to  the  effort  involved  in  the  ascent. 
See  Map  on  page  410. 

Mt.  Israel. 

This  outlying  mountain  near  the  Sandwich  Range, 
though  low  (about  2,500  ft.),  affords  a  fine  yiew  of 
mountains  and  lakes  and  is  well  worth  the  climb  to  see 
the  shore  line  of  Squam  Lake  alone.  There  is  a  state 
fire  station  on  the  summit  and  the  trail  is  maintained 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Department.  At 
present  it  leaves  the  highway  running  N.  from  Centre 
Sandwich  about  4  m.  from  the  village  at  a  point  be- 
yond the  brook  flowing  E.  into  the  Bear  Camp  River 
where  there  is  a  camp  on  the  W.  side  of  the  road.  It 
is  very  steep  and  poorly  laid  out  but  has  the  virtue  of 
being  comparatively  short.  The  department  may 
construct  an  easier  trail  in  1922.  - 

DisTAJ<iCE.    About  iH  m. 

The  summit  may  also  be  reached  with  little  difficulty 
•by  ascending  through  old  pastures  that  stretch  far  up 
the  S.  side  of  the  mountain  from  farms  on  the  N.  side 
of  tlie  Bear  Camp  River.  These  are  reached  by  a  by- 
ivay  forking  to  the  R.  (N.)  from  the  Sandwich  Notcb 
'Road  about  3  m.  from  Centre  Sandwich  or  2  m.  from 
Chiek's  Comer.  .    ^  * 

Skiuam  Range.  ''  '^ 

,  Mt.  Perctval. 

This  bald,  rocky  peak  (about  2,000  ft.)  though  not  - 
the  highest,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Squam  ^ '' 

C409)  ^      ' " 
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Range*    It  may  now  be  reached  by  the  new  trail  over 
Mt.  Morgan  (see  below). 

A  shorter  trail,  which  has  two  branches,  both  blazed 
but  now  overgrown,,  may  be  found  from  the  school- 
hoi|se  where  the  road  to  Rockywold  and  Deephaven 
leaves  the  Ashland — Cei^tre  Sandwich  highway  by  go- 
ing N.  on  the  latter  about  Ji  m.  to  the  third  farmhouse 
on  L.  Pass  betweea  house  and  barn,  and  strike  N.W, 
across  the  pasture  through  stone  wall  toward  highest 
ragged  peak  (Morgan  Mt.).  Find  an  obscure  wood 
road  at  the  N,  extremity  of  the  field,  good  going,  soon 
crossing  brook.  Entrance  to  mountain  wood  road  is 
through  stone  wall  (sign).  At  a  lettered  birch  the  road 
divides;  the  L.  fork  Is  the  Brook  Trail  route,  the  R. 
via  the  Caves. 

Brook  'trail:  Fork  L.  then  cross  the  brook.  At 
next  fork  bear  R.  following  blazes,  which  soon  turn  L. 
and  in  a  few  hundred  feet  reach  the  brook  which  is  as- 
cended without  trail  until  clear  blazes  branch  to  R. 
When  near  head  of  brook  (last  water)  ascend  sharply, 
swing  R.  along  ledges  (with  views),  marked  with  cairns, 
N.E.  to  the  peak. 

Cave  Trail:  At  lettered  birch  take  R.  fork,  watch- 
ing blazes.  Soon  (at  sigri)  turn  L.  from  the  road  to  the 
brook,  and  follow  up  E.  bank  to  a  spring.  Follow 
blazes  R.  along  the  foot  of  ledges,  dipping  a  little,  then 
up  a  gully,  and  follow  cairns  over  open  rocks.  The 
trail  forks  R.  when  in  view  of  a  cliff  near  the  summitf 
to  permit  visiting  the  caves.  The  L.  fork  avoids  th5& 
cave,  climbs  a  narrow  rock  slope,  then  goes  straight 
up  a  wooded  gully,  and  turns  L.  to  the  summit. 

Distance.     Road  to  summit  about  2  m. 

Time.     Road  to  summit  lJ^-2  hrs.  ' 

Mt.  M<M*^n. 

This  is  probably  the  highest  summit  in  the  Squam 
Range  (about  2,100  ft.).  A  new  trail  leaves  the  A$h- 
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land — Centre  Sandwich  highway  at  ils  junction  iwth 
the  road  to  Rockywold  and  Deephaven.  Citmb  the 
field  opposite  the  schoolhouse  to  the  wood  road  at  its 
W.  comer.  In  H  m.  the  path  leaves  the  wood  road 
Cin  the  R.  On  emerging  in  a  big  field  continue  in  the 
same  direction  across  a  wBll.  Then  tiim  sharp  L.  to  the 
highest  angle  where  a  good  trail  Will  be  found  leading 
to  another  wood  road.  This  is  followed  )^  m.  to  a 
Ibanto  at  the  highest  Tvater.  Beyond  thfe  the  path 
leads  to  the  ridge  and  along  the  latter  td  Morgan  and 
Percival. 

Several  years  ago  Rev.  Malcolm  Taylor  discovered 
the  remnants  of  3J1  old  trail  leading  directly  up  the 
mountain  from  the  Sandwich  Road.     It  has  recently 

been  cleared..    It  starts  fram|tbe  second    farmhouse 

on  the  L.,  %  m.  north  of  the  RocLywold  crosB-road. 

The  path  leaves  the  highway  at  a  gap  in  the  wall  100 

ft.  N.  of  the  farmhouse  (sign).     It  goes  N.E.  t\p  the 

pasture  to  a  gap  {n.  the  birches,  where  there  is  another 

sign,  and  thence  by  a  good  wood  road  to  a  blackberry 

pasture.     It  follows  red  blazes  to  the  N.  comer  and 

again  enters,  the  woods,  passins  through  several  am^ 

clearings.   .  After  p 

white  f>irchea,  it  tui 

^,d  passes  a  quartz 

tike  height  of  land,  ( 

^th  crags  on  the 

seasons  only,).    Jus 

a  steep  side  gully  n 

which  the  best  view 

summit  is  soipe  300 

visiting  for  the  sake 

is  marked  by  cairns. 
Distance,    From  Sandwich  Road  3  m. 
Timb;     i}4   hrs. 
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This  mountain  may  also  be  reached  /along  thepqu^m 
Ridge  by  a  long(!r  route  from  Mt.  Livermore  on  t|ie  ^. 
Although  there  is  no  definite  and  continuous  trail,  the 
way  along  the  ridge  is  obvious.  There  are  many  view- 
points, and  the  circuit  including  Mt.  Percival  is  a  de- 
lightftil  all-day  walk.  ' 

Mt.  Livermore. 

Mt.  Livermore  (about  1,500  ft.)  can  be  ascended  by 
road  and  path.  From  Squam  t'ake  proceed  as  directed 
in  ,Mt.  t*rospect  description,  but  when  on  the  divide 
turn  L.  into  a  well  defined  path  through  the  woods  to 
op^n  pasture  which  i^  followed  to  the  top.  | 

.  Time.  Pubfic  landing  on  Squam  Lake  (N.  of  Web- 
ster hjoathouse)  to  sunirhit  i  hr.  The  ascent  can 
_  so  be  made  by  trail  from  the  Mt.  Livermore  House. 

Mt.  Pro6|>«ctw  'i     ■  ,.,:,,, 

Mt.  Prospect  (:i,07i  ft.)  in  H61de^nes^,  with  fint  \K<;W 
up  Frahconia  Notch,  can  be  ascended  by  cart'  rOa<fe 
from  the  Plymouth  side,  or  by  trail'  from  the  Vifcirtity 
•oC  Squ^m.  Lake.  From  the  ihigbway  iilong  th?  W,  shore 
of'Sqv^n^  Lake,  go  W.  on  Beeqh;P.oad,  then  L.  a  shorjt 
dist^ce»  then.  R.  on  the  Plymouth  Rjoad  al^pwt  i  J^  n^. 
over  the  .divide  (Mt.  Livermore  Path, on  L.)  ancj  jpast 
forks  to  where  white  and  ,gray  houses  are  opposite. 
Tum.R.  (N.)  between  stone  posts  of  gray  house,  past 
bam,  between  stone  walls;  then  the  trail  crosses  a 
small  brook,  The  trail  sooii  peters  out.  Make  a'loti^ 
L.  diagonal  N.W.  through  the  woods  tb  an  bpeit'rld^ 
that  bares  the  S.  and  W:  fronts  of  PrOfspeCt  Mt.  Th'erfe 
is  a  tripod  on  top.  Water  may  be  fbtittd  tb  N'.E;  <if 
stitfi'mit  in  spruce  wood  to  which  ^k  fagged"  *ldne  Wrch 
in  the  open  will  guide.  '.  -  :. 

It  is  possible  to  drive  ^n.  autonxpl^ile  from  ^plfler- 
ness  by  highway  and  a  rough  range  road  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  top  on  the  S.  side.  *  '•''  ' 
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Th6  Rattlesnakes. 

W«t  RattlwiBke. 

West  Rattlesnake  Mt.  i 

s  wooded  on  the  N.  but  is 

open  to  the  S.  with  fine  v 

iews  over  Squam  Lake. 

Ramsey  Trail:    This  ro 

ute  is  short,  but  steep,  and 

Asl,- 

seon 

id  at 

s  to 

Klby 

The 
then 
level 
and  cairns,  turn  L.  of  windfall  over  wOt  place  to  rtd- 
disb  path  (Nortli  Path  enters  on  the  L.),  which  in  2 
nin.  reaches  the  summit.  Time  from  sugar  houEe  to 
■Mmmit  30-30  minutes. 

North  Path;  The  ascent  by  this  route  is  longer  btrt 
^sier,  with  views  and  water:  Leave  the  Ashland — 
Centre  Sandwich  highway  at  a  farmhouse  on  the  R. 
about  H  m.  N.  of  Che  side  road'  to  Deephaven  Camp. 
Pass  between  the  house  and  bam,  then  between  stone 
walls,  through  a  wire  fence,  up  a  conspicuous  line  of 
niaples  to  their  end.  Then  go  diagonally  R.  (S.E.) 
zig^gging  on  a  held  load.  Keep  to  R,  forks  and  plain- 
est track.  When  entering  woods  look  for  spring.  In 
:the  woods  400  ft.  from  the  summit  the, Ramsey  Tcail 
.comeain from  the  R.   HeretotJiel-.  uuU«rissomelimes 

■  Distance.    From  schoblhouae  to  summit  »  H  m. 
Time.    50  min.  ^  ,- 
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NoRTB  Ascent.  From  schoolhouse  mentioned  on 
p;  414  follow  Sandwich  road  i  J^  m.  N.E.  and  E.  until 
a  large  rock-ledged  brook  is  crossed  (last  safe  waUr) 
to  little  road  R.  leading  S.E.  toward  a  tiny  cemetery. 
At  the  first  house  follow  a  field  road  toward  the  moun- 
tain to  a  pine  wood.  Fork  L.  into  this  wood.  Watch 
for  a  clearing  with  a  view  N. 

Distance.    School  to  top  3  m. 
,  Time,    i}^  hrs,. 

East  Rattlesnake  can  be  ascended  from  the  S.,  but 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  Pinehurst;  and 
can  also  be  reached  from  W.  Rattlesnake  across  the 
saddle. 

R^  Hill.     " 

Red  Hill  in  the  town  of  Moultoriboroufeh  has  two 
summits,  but  the  northerly  and  higher  one  (^,o$S  ft.)  Is 
the  one  oooinianding  a  viei4r« 

South  Path:  The  path  to  the  sunimit  iearves  tbe 
highway  which  run&  along  the  W.  base  of  the  mountaiil. 
The  iiFst  yi  m.  front  the  highway  is  k  steep  wagonf  road 
running  t6  an  unoccupied  farmhouse  (about  1,375  it. 
elev.).  East  of  the  house  tumfiharply  tothe  L.and  pass 
through  a  gate.  The  path  proper  begins  at  the  gate 
and  is  very  broad  and  clearly  defined.  Froatt  tlie  gate 
tp  the,  summit  is  ^bout  i  m.  The  only  w(?/er  is  a  spring 
about,  14  ni.  bebw  the  suiixmit.  at  the  ly,  of  the  path 
(sig^i).  ,     I 

To  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  path  from  Cent^-e 
Har|t)or»  t^e  the  S^nd\^rich  road  (fir^t  left^  E>  of  tfce 
,Ubraiy),for  iK  m^  to  the  first  rpad  on.the.H-.  PpUow 
^jie  latter  for  ij<i  m.,  crossing  the  ttfijdg^  between 
Quinebarge  and  Round  ponds,  to  the  fir?t;.road  01^  t^® 
,1^  Fol^wing  the  latter  ;M.  m*  brings  one  to  t}^e  fo^fl 
(on  the  R.).to  theiarmhouse  menjtioned  aboy^  .^, , 
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Distances.  Centre  Harbor  to  foot  of'ittdurttaih 
3^'m.;  to  sate  and  f^th  sH  ^^t  to  summit  4$^  m. 

Times.  Centre  Harbok*  to  foot  of  mountain  t  hr. 
30  min.;  to  gate  and  path  2  hrs.;  to  spring  2  hrs. 
50  min.:  t6  summit  3  hrs. 

Sandwich  Path:  The  mountain  can  also  be  as- 
cended from  the  N.  by  the  Sandwich  Trail.  Leavfe  the 
road  on  the  E.  shore  of  Squam  Lake  at  the  Range  Road 
(Sign:  Sandwich  Lower  Corners)  Ji  m.  S.  of  Sandwich 
Landing.  In  about  J^  m.  take  R.  fork  (grassy)  to 
abandoned  red  house.  Cross  and  climb  pastures  S.  of 
the  house,  keeping  to  R.  of  brook,  following  field  road 
to  a  sugar  cabin.  Go  S.  up  long,  narrowing  pastures, 
no  trail,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  brook.  Then 
through  a  small  clearing  to  the  brook  (Idif  'tMiaO. 
Blfuse^  follow  brPoV:  Rt>'and  L.  to  top.  Join  §..path 
neai^  tke>  summit ;  junctipp  obsoure*^         .  . 

South  Summit:  A  path  to  the  donth  summit  and 
along  tbt  ridge ><N.)  tocoimect  with  the  Sodthp^th 
has'  recently  been tiut.  It  leaved  the  Moditonbordugh 
iroawi  about  3  m;  £^  of  Centre  Harbor.  .£nquire  at  one 
of  the  numerous  farm  boai^ing-tbouses  just  £).  of  Good- 
rich Mills,  mear  Qtiinebarge' pondr ' 


1' 


--'  Thef'Ossipee  Mbuntains  bcciipy  an  irregular  tir^ct 
"abbut  ^ii?^*  miles  squiar^,  ihblucKng  parts  of  San^Fwich, 
Tamworth,  Tuftonborough  and  Moultonboroujgh. 
Roads  exl^hd  ititb  this  i^gloh  from  the  Villages  oh'  the 
'E^  aind  ^N.,  but  the  most  attractive  approach  is  by 
'^teinier^roih'  pbfiitk  Orf  Lake  WinWep^saukei^  to  MWSKh 
yHtagfe^.  Duriiig  Jfuly  and  August  ther6  ar6  R:  F.  D. 
maJl  boats  from  Wilfeboro,  Weirs  and  other  lake'laik)- 
ings  (includiuj^  Tiiree  Mile  Isldnd),  besides  th^  larger 
boats  of  the  Lake  Wlnnepesaiikee  TransporrCo.'    ' ' 
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About  2  m.  N.E.  of  Melvin  Village,  or  somewhat 
less  by  a  wood  path,  the  "mountain  road,"  skirting 
the  S«W.  ba^  from  Tuftonborough  to  Moultonborough, 
is  reached  near  its  crossing  of  Drake  Brook,  a  branch 
of  Melvin  River.  Crossing  this  brook  one  leaves  the 
"mountain  road"  at  a  pair  of  bars  on  the  L.  and  foli- 
lows  a  pasture  lane  among  alders  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Here  the  lane  becomes  a  well-marked  logging 
road,  rising  more  rapidly  along  the  brook.  Light 
teams  can  be  taken  to  this  point.  The  main  logging 
road  is  followed  for  10  min.,  past  pretty  waterfalls  to 
a  grassy  expansion  among  the  ruinous  buildings  of  an 
oid  logging  camp.  This  is  an  excellent  camp  site,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  Club  party  in  1909.  Continuing 
up  the  logging  road  for  10  min.,  on  the  R.  side  of  the 
ric^  which  separates  the  stream  from  a  nearly 
parallel  gully  to  the>  R.,  one  enters  a  pasture  partly 
grown  up  with  small  pines  and  affording  out^ 
looks  ahead.  At  the  top  of  a  steep  slope  a  large  cairn 
marks  the  point  of  departure  of  a  branch  trail  to  the 
K.,  crossing  the  gully  already  mentioned  and  ascending 
the  open  pasture  in  a  general  £.  direction,  marked  by 
<2aims;  to  the  ledgy  spur  called  Tate  Mounta,in. 
:  The  main  trail,  bearing  gradually  to  the  L.  and 
crossing  a  raspberry  patch,  reatches  the  brook  agalit, 
crosses  and  follows  it  more  or  less  closely  through 
second  growth  nearly  to  its  source.  The  remainder  of 
the  ascent  i^  of  steepei-  grade,  through  a  mixed  growth 
of  spruce  and  hardwood.  The  top  is  somidwhat  thick- 
ly n^^odded,  but  a  tree  with  spikes  affords  a  wide  but; 
look,  and  N;E.  of  the  summit  trees  have  fceen  cut, 
opening  the  northern  horizon  from  Mt.  Moosilaiike 
to  Mt.  Kearsarge.  Several  poihts  on  <the>asdeflt  afford 
fittt  vwWs-  over  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  ^     • 

•  ■  Thesumniit  is  an  irregular  ridge  about  i  onv  in  length, 
mith  thrte  well  marked  nubbles.    A  rough  trail  travi- 
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ersee  tlits  ridge;  witk  glimpses  of  Dan  Hole  and  other 
ponds. 

Leavmg  the  south  peak  in  a  S.E.  direction  and 
swinging  gradually  to  the  R.  over  occasional  sightly 
ledges,  one  may  reach  Tate  Mountain  and  descend 
by  the  pasture  trail  mentioned  above  to  the  junction 
and  the  highwiay.  This  descent  gives  continual  fine 
views  of  Winnepesaukee  and  the  smaller  lakes,  with  the 
Belknaps  and  southern  Kearsarge  looming  across  the 
former.  This  rocky  spur  is  much  frequented  by  berry 
pickers.  WaUr  will  be  found  near  the  upper  N.E. 
wall  of  the  pasture. 

Distances.  Logging  camp  to  summit  3  m.;  to 
south  peak  4  m«;  to  Tate  Mountain  5)^  m.;  to  logging 
camp  y  m. 

Times.  Logging  camp  to  summit  2  hrs.;  to  south 
peak  2  hrs.  45  min.;  to  Tate  Mountain  3  hrs,  30  min.; 
to  logging  camp  4  hrs.  Ascent  from  logging  camp  to 
Tate  Moiintain  i  hr.  '        ' 

'  The  west  portions  of  the  Ossipcie  range,  incUkdmg'  the 
former  Ossipee  Mountain  Pailcy  have  recently  passed 
into  private  hands^  and  have '  undergMie;  eoctraisi^re 
changes,)  kicluding  the  faying  out  of  well  graded  roads 
to  thel  snhimits,  land  > the  ereotton  of  observatories  on 
Mt.  SharKT  (2,950  ft,)  amd  Bldckt  Spout  (3>7oo  It.). 

Mt.  Belknap. 

Mt.  Belknap  (2,378  ft*)  and  Gunstock  Mountain 
(2,253  ft.)  in  the  town  of  Gilford  can  b|e  cUmfjed  by 
two  routes  from  the  .lakeward  side  and,  two  from  the 
landward.  There  is.  fi  fire-warden's  tower  on  the  sum- 
mit.  ,,'•,. 

t.    Ff^oni  Spring  tHiiv9ii'$iU^4oii. 

This  route  is  sho^iraon  the  U.  S.>  Gtological  Survey's 
Winnepesaukee  >  mapw  For  ^  m.  it  follows. a  wDod 
road  Up  the  mountain  6ide>.theniQe<i^  m.  by  a  traH 
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following^  a  brook.  There  it  enters  a  highway,  opposite 
an  unpaiottd  house  with  dormer  windows,  at  an  ele^ 
vataon  of  1,070  ft.  (570  ft.  above  the  lake),  and  turning 
S.  (L.)  foUows  it  %  m.  to  the  first  R.  turn,  thence  yi  m, 
to  a  farmhouse  (1,000  ft.)  and  there  turns  to  the  L.  up 
a  farm  road  to  the  kist  house.  The  trail  begins  at  a 
gate  beside  a  small  outbuilding  immediately  behind 
the  house.  The  trail,  marked  by  small  cairns  from  the 
gate  to  the  summit,  follows  bushy  pastures  3^  m.  to  a 
spring,  Jt2oo  ft.  (last  water),  thence  in  15  min.  to  open 
ledges  (1,800  ft.)  affording  a  view.  From  this  point 
the  trail  is  mostly  over  open  ledges  to  the  summit; 
which  is  reached  in  30  min.  from  the  first  ledge. 

The  way  across  the  saddle  from  Mt.  Belknap  to 
Gunstock  Mountain  leads  from  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Belknap  in  a  general  N.E.  direction  to  an  outlook 
(5  min.) I  thence  more  northerly  down  through  spruces 
and  over  ledges  into  the  saddle.  The  trail  is  almost 
gone;  there  are  no  blazes  and  few  cairns.  An  E.  and  W. 
wire  fence  (10  min.  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Bfelknap) 
is  passed  through  a  barway  to  connect  with  a  N.  and 
S.  wire  fence,  whJch  is  followed  through  spruce  woods 
£lnd  across  the  saddle  to  a  barway.  Cross  thd  fence 
here  and  ateend  Gutistock  Mountain  across  pastures^. 

Distances.  Spring  Haven  to  trail  J^  m.;  to  high- 
way 2ji  m.;  to  last  house  3^^  m.;  to  spring  3?^  m.', 
to   Belknap  summit  4 J^  m.;   to  Gunstock  summit 

Times.  Spring  Haven  to  trail  30  min,;  to  high- 
way I  hr.  15  min.;  to  last  house  i  hr.  45  min.;  to 
spring  2  hrs.;  to  Belknap  summit  3  hrs.;  to  Gunstock 
summit  3  hrs.  30  min. 

94 ;  Fn>oir  Lake  Shore  Park  Station. 

Fodlotw  th^  wagon  rpad  W.  to  the  highway,  crossing 
the  R.R.  at  the  station,  on  the  way,  thence  R,,  to  the 
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bridge  over  Pooi^  Farm  Bniofc.  .  Turn  L;  thremgh  tiife 
yard  of  the  (aitm  just  across  the  brid^et  lodowtng  an 
attractive  wood  road  along  the  >rook  i^  m.  to  the 
highway  (800  ft.  elev.),  50  m5n.  from  the  railrdad.  .  Turn 
S.  (L.)  on  the  highway  and  iw  iJi  m.  (30  ntin:)  the 
poiint  is  reached  where  route  i^o.  1  alters  the  road  irt>ta 
Spring  Haven,  opposite  ah  onpaititcd  housis  with  dor^ 
mer  windows.    Thence  to  the  summit  by  route  No*  r. 

Distances.  Lake  Shore  Park  to  bridge  and  farm- 
house Mm.;  to  highway  rJi  m.;  to  junction  witli 
trail  from  Spring  Haven  2^  m.;  to  last  house  3$^  mV; 
to  spring  4  m.;  to  Befknap  summit  5  nl.j  to  Guhstock 
summit  6  m.  • 

'  '  TttiES.  Lake  Shore  Piarfc  to  bridge  dnd  farmhouse 
15  min.;  to  highway  50'min.;  to  junction  with  trafl 
from  Spring  Haven  i  hr.  20  min.;  td  last  Yiouse  i  hr. 
40  min.f  to  spring  2  hrs.;  to  Belknap  summit  2  hrs. 
45  min.;  to  Gunstock  summit  3  hrs.  15  min.  " 

3.    JPrQjn  Glendale  Station. 

Follow  the  main  highway  Wp  ^  m,  to  aiork  in  the 
road»,whence  bear  ^othe  L,  on  the  Gilford, rii^ad.  /lur 
qMir«  for  Potter  farm,  from  Gleimiale  tp  PQtlber  farfp 
I  hr.,  (From  Potter  farm/fo|low  a  WKrf  road  opei^ing 
fpm  the  highway  (^n  tlie.L.  just  S.  of  the  farmhouse. 
Th.is  leads  to  Pasture  hill  and  follows  S,  toward  tiun- 
s^pck,  Mountain,  i^S9ending  the  latter  through  woods. 
Thence  the  route  is  by  cairn  line  to  Ait.  Belknap  in 
reverse  of  the  routp  from  Spring  Haven.  This  is  a 
roundabout  route,  little  used  and  not  easy  to  follow. 

Distances.  Glendale  to  Gilfdrld  roa^  J^  in.;  to 
Potter  farm  3  m. ;  to  Gunstock  sumrriit  5  irt. ;  to  Belknalp 
summit  6  m.  "    '      '  " 

Times.  Glendale  to  Gflfbrd  r6ad't5  mfe.»  toPdtt* 
fairm  1  hr.;  to  6uristock  ^utnmit  3  hre.T  to^B^k^ap 
dnmnfiit  3  hrs.  30  mitt.  .'I   >  .' 
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4.     From  GHUmd* 

Tht  ascent  of  Mt.  Belknap  from  the  W.  side  begins 
at  George  MorriH's  farm,  about  2  m.  from  Gilford 
village.  The  path  starts  on  the  L.  of  the  bam,  swings 
to  the  R.  through  a  pasture  gate,  bears  to  the  L.  and 
makes  a  sharp  dip,  croeeing  a  small  brook  (in  wet 
wither).  It  then  lollbws  along  the  N.E.  side  of  a 
Wire  fence  until  a  fork  is  reached.  Both  parts  of  the  fork 
are  good  wood  roads,  but  take  the  L.,  which  makes  a 
fair,  good  ascent.  '  •• 

The  path  now  follows  the  ridge  of  a  minor  shoulder 
anct  runs  nearly  E.  with  GunStock  Brook  on  the  R. 
About  Ji  m.  from  the  start  the  brook  and  path  come 
together  and  a  few  rods  further  is  the  last  ioaur.  The 
path;  now  steeper,  soon  turns  to  the  L.,  going  N.  across 
a  large  clearing  with  an  excellent  view  to  the  W.  of 
Mts.  Cardigan,  Lower  Kearsarge  and  Monadnock. 
At  the  N.  ehd  of  the  clearing  the  path  (hei'e  rather 
faint)  turns  to  the  R.  and  enters  the  woods,  going  E. 
The  ascent  is  now  steeper,  over  loose  stones  until  a 
series  of  small  ledges  is  passed  and  the  top  is  reached 
by  swinging  a  little  N.E.  From  the  top  various  small 
paths  go  to  lookouts  and  also  to  Gunstock  Mountain 
but  the  latter  path  is  very  faint. 

'  DlSTAMCBs*    To  last  water  ^  m.;  to  summit  i}4m* 
TiMfi.    From  Morriirs  to  summit  I H  brs.  :     ' 

liclute  No.  i  IS  best  for  those  approaching  the  moun- 
tain by  donveyence  from  the  lakeside  (E.).  DriVe 
to  t;he  "last  house"  mentioned  above. 

Route  No.  4  is  best  for  those  approaching  by  co^« 
veyance  from  the  Laconia  side  (W.).  Drive  to  Gun-t 
stock  River  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Piper  Mpm>t^t .... 

Routes vNoB.  I  and  2^  afford  the  best-  views*  a^ter 
reaching! the. ledges.     .        '        1    ! j  .-. 
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Middle  Connecticut  River  Moantaias. 

These  mountains,  extending  along  the  £.  iMuik  of 
the  Connecticut  River  from  Haverhill  to  Claremont* 
are  low,  but  afford  views  with  a  character  of  their  own. 
The  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  is  developing  this  r^^ioa. 
A  chain  of  frame  camps,  a  day's  tramp  apart,  is  pro- 
tected; those  at  Moose  Mountaki,  Cube  Mountain, 
Armington  Pond,  Gknctiff  and  Agassiz  Basin  are  built. 
These  D.  O.  C.  camps  are,  by  special  courtesy,  <^)en 
to  A.  M.  C.  members.  A  route  map,  Hanover  to 
North  Woodstock,  can  be  obtained  at  Storr*s  Book- 
store, Hanover.  See  also  "Tarleton  Trails"  192 1,  pub- 
lished by  Lake  Tarleton  Club,  Pike,  N.  H.  (with  map). 
Plcrmoiit  Mountain. 

A  trail  starts  opposite  the  Lake  Tarleton  Club  house, 
mounts  to  the  ridge  and  follows  it  to  the  summit  (2.500 
ft.).  Water  is  always  found  beside  the  trail  before 
it  slabs  the  ridge.  Another  trail  starts  on  the  Warren 
road  near  the  outlet  of  Armington  pond  and  ascends 
direct  to  the  ridge  a  short  distance  from  the  summit. 
Wakr  is  almost  always  found  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 
Time,  either  way,  about  i}^  hrs. 

Cube  Mountain. 

Cube  Mountain  (2,927  ft.)  lies  between  Orford  and 
Wentworth.  The  old  Orford-Wentworth  highway 
runs  around  its  N.  end.  At  the  height  of  land,  about 
half-way  between  the  Fairlee-Orford  and  Wentworth 
stations  (7  m.  from  each),  is  the  old  Cube  Mountain 
House,  from  which  a  path  ascends  direct.  Time,  i  to 
i}4  hrs.  The  view  is  good.  The  Cube  cabin  of  the 
D.  O.  C.  is  close  by  the  road  running  under  the  W.  face 
of  the  mountain,  and  a  trail  begins  there.  Time,  1  }/i 
to  2  hrs. 
Smart's  Mountain. 

Smart's  Mountain  (about  5,200  It.)  lies  on  the  Hne 
between  Lyme  and  Dorchester.     The  broad,  flattiafa 
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summit  is  mostly  wooded,  but  two  fire-lookOitt  toweftf 
have  been  erected. 

The  summit  can  be  reached  by  following  logging 
roads  from  "Quint  Town,"  6  m.  E.  of  Orford,  or  from 
the  Lyme- Dorchester  road  6  m.  E.  of  Thetford.  The 
latter,  used  by  the  fire-warden,  turns  L.  from  the  Lyme- 
Dorchester  road  about  2}^  m.  E.  of  Lyme  Center,  just 
before  the  road  crosses  Grant  Brook  for  the  third 
time  after  passing  that  village.  The  trail  is  well  marked. 
In  general  keep  to  the  L.,  and  follow  the  telephone  wire.> 
Time  from  highway  2-3  hrs- 
Biooce  Mountain. 

Moose  Mountain  (2,326  ft.)  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Hanover  is  climbed  from  the  Guyer  farm  8  m.  N.E.  of 
Norwich-Hanover  station.  An  old  road,  a  portion  oi 
the  track  laid  out  by  Governor  Wentworth  from  Wolfe- 
boro  to  Hanover  in  1772,  crosses  a  col  in  the  long  ridge. 
Follow  this  road  from  the  Guyer  farm  straight  E.  to  the 
height  of  land,  then  turn  N.  (view  to  the  E.  from  the 
lumbered  section)  and  follow  the  crest  ridge  to  a  grassy 
clearing,  giving  a  view  to  the  W.  Water  will  be  found  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  E.  side  of  the  summit 
clearing.  There  are  outlooks  on  the  slightly  higher 
summit  S.  of  the  Governor's  Road,  reached  by  trails 
starting  from  the  D.  O.  C.  Moose  Cabin*  which  is  in 
the  woods  }^  m.  E.  of  the  Bradbury  farm. 

Mt.  Gr«ydon«  .        . 

Mt*  Croydon  (2,789  ft.)  is  a  mass  of  low  ridges  irt 
Cornish,  Grantham,  Croydon  and  Plainfiekl.  The 
summit  affords  a  clear  sweep  and  is  occupied  as  a  look- 
out station  by  the  N.  H.  F.  D.  It  is,  however,  entirely, 
in  the  game  preserve  called  Blue  Mountain  Forest,  or, 
locally,  Corbin  Park,  and  permission  to  enter  has  to  be 
secured  by  correspondence.  It  is  nwst  easily  reached 
from  Lake  Sunapee. 
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Mt.  Cardigan. 

This  isolated  summit  (3,200  ft.)  is  situated  in  the 
towns  of  Orange  and  Alexandria.  It  is  now  a  N.  H. 
State  Forest.  A  carriage  road  leads  up  the  W.  side  of 
the  mountain  for  some  distance,  and  there  are  two 
trails  on  the  E.  side.  Canaan  is  the  most  convenient 
point  from  which  to  approach  the  carriage, road ^  and 
Bristol  is  the  ne^arest  railroad  station  to  the  two  trails. 

Old  Garriaftc  Road. 

From  Canaan  Station  go  by  road  to  Orange.  After 
passing  the  second  church  the  road  at  oace  cnxseb 
Orange  Bk.  and  fcaics  twice,  keep  to  R.  About  J^  m. 
farther  at  next  fork,  turn  L.,  and  L.  again  at  next  fork 
}i  m.  farther.  J^  m.  beyond  a  cellar  hole  fs  passed, 
and  the  road  enters  the  woods.  It  becomes  narrower 
and  steeper  as  it  leads  upward  and  at  length  becomes 
a  foot  path.  Considerably  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain  it  leads  past  a  spring,  said  to  be  permanent. 
Here  the  path  turns  left. 

A  short  distance  further  on  the  path  leads  ta  the 
foot  of  extensive  ledges.  The  way.  over  these  ledges 
to  the  summit  is  bat  lightly  marked.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  however,  in  reaching  the  highest  point 
without  a  trail,  but  it  is  best  to  fix  upon  some  landmark 
to  aid  in  locating  the  path  at  this  point  forthe  return. 
The  summit  is  of  bare  rock  and  affords  an  anobstnieted 
view.    It  was  burned  over  in  1855. 

In  beginning  the  descent  it  Is  well  to  remember  that 
the  path  is  in  the  valley  to  the  north  of  the  striking 
S.W.  ridge. 

Distances.  Canaan  R.  R,  station  to  Orange  2% 
m.;  to  summit  5^2  tn. 
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Th«  Clark  Path.* 

Bristol  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  from  which  to 
ascend  Mt.  Cardigan  on  the  E.  side.  From  Bristol 
M)ow  the  highway  to  the  red  schoolhouse  in  Alexan^dria 
and  keep  to  the  R.  After  making  this  turp  the  next 
road  to  the  L.  leads  to  the  Clark  farm>  now  abandoned. 
From  near  the  buildings  on  this  farm  follow  up  th^ 
brook  to  a  point  near  the  woods,  where  the  path  will 
be  seen  leading  up  a  steep  bank  into  the  woods.  High 
up  on  the  qiouotain  the  path  crosses  a  small  water 
course  where  water  can  almost  always  be  found.  The 
path  leads  up  the  S.E^  side  of  the  ledgy  mountain  top, 
and  it  is  best  to  swing  about  to  the  S.  side  of  the  sum- 
rait. 

Distances.  Bristol  to  the  red  schoolhouse  8  m.; 
to  C^rk  farm  10  m.;  to  si^mmit  12  m. 

Th«  Holt  Path,* 

The  beginning  of  this  path  is  not  far  from  the  Clark 
Patth.  From  the  risd' schoolhouse  in  Alexandria  turn 
to  the  L.  and  continue  on  this  road  to  the  Tucker 
farm,  now  occupied  by  J.  H.  Austin.  Near  this  point 
is  the  site  once  occupied  by  a  steam  mill.  From  the 
mill  site  follow  up  a  brook  to  a  logging  road.  This 
old  road  leads  into  the  Clark  Path. 

DistANdES.  Red  schoolhouse  to  Tucker  farm  1% 
m.;  to  beginning  of  logging  road  2  m.;  to  Clark  Path 
3  m. 

Mt.  Kearsarge. 

I  History.,  Among  the  historic  mountains  , of  .New 
England,  Mt,  Kearsarge  (2^943  ^t.)  has  an  in>pprtant 
plape.  Sjtuated  in  the  towns  of  Andover,  New  London, 
Salisbury,  Sutton,  Warner  and  Wilmot,  it  is  the  dom- 

^^^^— ^■^™^— ^M— ^^l— — — ^-^  ^^^f—  I  ^^^,,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^„,,,^  ^  ^^,^^^ 

*>lroTE:  These  paths  are  f  1919)  reported  neglected  and  in  pari 
dttiroyMl'by  logipng.  ' 
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inating  peak  of  Merrimac  County.  Rising  conspicuous- 
ly in  a  region  of  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  was  seen  by  the  first  explorer  of  the  Merrimac  Valley 
wilderness.  At  aH  events  it  was  discovered  shortly 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  for  it  appears  as 
"Carasarga**  on  Gardner's  survey  map,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  in 
1638.  On  other  early  maps  the  name  varied  from 
"Cusagee"  to  **Kyasarga/*  but  since  Carrigain*s  map 
of  Idi6  it  has  continued  in  its  present  ibrm: 

For  years  the  same  name  has  been  attached  to  a 
fine  mountain  near  Conway.  This  northern  region 
was  settled,  in  part,  by  people  whose  early  days  were 
spent  in  sight  of  Mt.  Kearsarge,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  took  the  name  with  them,  although  many  people 
called  the  mountain  to  the  north  Pequawket.  In  19 15 
these  names  were  passed  upon  by  the  U.  S.  Geographic 
Board.  The  name  Kearsarge  was  adopted  for  the 
Merrimac  County  mountain  and  Pequawket  for  its 
distant  northern  neighbor. 

On  the  sununit  two  adjoining  reservations  were  es- 
tablished in  r^i7.  One,  800  acres  in  extent  and  lying 
N.  of  the  summit »  is  the  Kearsarge  State  Forest.  The 
other,  of  521  acres  to  the  S.  of  the  sumniit,  was  pur- 
chased through  subscribed  funds  and  is  held  in  public 
trust  by  the  S.  P.  N.  H.  F.  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Governor   Rollins. 

The  summit  commands  views  of  Lake  Sunapee,  New- 
found Lake,  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  the  Merrimac  River 
and  many  noted  mountains  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  Years  ago  there  was  a  hotel  on  the  moun- 
tain and*  an  excellent  carriage  road  led  up  from  the 
Warner  side.  This  house  has  long  since  disappeared, 
but  the  carnage  road  can  still  be  followed,  although 
not  by  carriages,  and  is  the  most  interesting  route  for 
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the  ascent.  There  is  a  trail  on  the  north  side,  leaving 
the  highway  about  3J^  to  4  m.  from  Potter  Place  sta- 
tion. This  makes  it  possible  for  visitors  to  enjoy  a 
variety  of  scenery  by  ascending  by  one  route  and  de- 
scending by  the  other. 

From  Warner  follow  a  highway  about  N.  through  an 
interesting  farming  country.  After  2  to  3  m.  fewer 
farms  are  cultivated  and  the  region  becomes  wilder. 
After  passing  the  Salisbury  road,  which  leads  off  to  the 
R.,  the  next  turn  to  the  R.,  which  is  4}^  to  5  m.  from 
Warner,  is  the  mountain  road.  Formerly  there  was  a 
sign  at  this  point  indicating  the  way  to  Mt.  Keatsarge. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  road,  for  abandoned 
farm  buildings  can  be  seen  from  the  comer  and  are 
but  a  few  rods  away.  Following  this  branch  road  past 
the  old  buildings  and  another  abandoned  farm,  the 
road  leads  through  a  gate.  From  this  point  the  moun- 
tain road  leads  N.  past  the  ruins  of  a  barn,  begins  the 
ascent  through  forest  and  in  a  few  minutes  passes 
through  another  gate.  The  path  then  leads  N.W.  and 
is  broad  and  distinct  until  the  ruins  of  the  Half -Way 
House  are  reached  at  a  point  about  2  m.  from  the 
highway.  For  the  remaining  distance  the  road  winds 
about  and  as  it  nears  the  summit  becomes  much  nar- 
rower and  less  distinct.  If  a  little  care  is  taken  the  way 
will  be  found  without  much  difficulty.  The  road  ends 
in  a  swale  just  below  the  summit.  Here  water  is  found 
and  the  place  is  a  convenient  one  for  camping.  It  is 
*  but  a  few  rods  to  the  topmost  ledges. 

Distances.    Warner  to  mountain  road  4H  to  5 
m,;  to  summit  8}^  to  9  m. 

TiUB.    From  beginning  of  moantain  road  to  summit 
about  3J^  hrs. 
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TraU  u»  t|w  NMth  SW«. 

Froin  Pott«r  Place  etation  a. highway  l^de  S.  to  the 
site  Qi  th«  Winslow  .Ijouse,  whicii  was  destroyed  by 
lire  some  years  since.  Here  there  is  a  small  builctins 
where  refreshments  are  sometimes  sold.  In  the  rear  of 
this  builditig  the  path  up  the  mountain  begins.  It  leads 
past  a  clump,  of  trees  and  then  through  a  f)uMK«;.koaff 

■lally 

Etfani 
over  the  ledges  ie  a  little  d.  of  W.  The  minmit'  is  'bare, 
Irregular  and  conspicuous.  H'afer  is  fouitd  by  descend- 
IRS  S.  a  few  rods  into  a  swale  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
Buovnit.  In  this  swale  tb«(^  road  from  Waroar  ends; 
'  Distances.  Potter  Place  station  to  sit*  of' Wlnslem 
House  3J^  m.;  tosumnut  laboUt  5  m. 
TiUB.  From^teo(WinBlawHoiisetosummiti'J4hn: 

Mt.  Sunapee.  '  '  1 

'  SIttiated  in  the  town  of  Newbury,  this  mountaiii 
f?,^43  ft.)  has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  Laki 
Simapee  and  has  also  a  small  but  charming  lake  (Lake 
Solitude,  six  acrra)  near  its  summit.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  mountain  in  the  St^te  of'the  same  elevation 
which  equals  Mt.  Sunapee  in  charm  and  variety  of 
scenery.  Six  hundred  and  fittj'  acres  surrounding  the 
summit  have  been  purchased  as  a  forest  reserve  by 
residents  around  Sunapee  Lake.  This  tract  ha^  beeli 
placed  in  care  of  the  Sa<ciety  for  the  Protection  Of  Ni  H. 
Forests.  The  trails  are  so  arrange  that  onetnay  a»^ 
cead  by.oiK  route  and  desoedd  by  another,  indudtog 
Lake  Solitude  and  the  summit.  . ,  ' 
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From  Lake  ^ut^i^pee  R.  Rt  Station. 

Some  thwee  minutes  S.  of  tjbe  railroad  station  a  path 

leaves  the  hig^hway  o^r  a  small  stream.    It  is  marked 

by  a  sign. and  leads^W.    Soon  it  merges  into  a  logging 

road  whidb  it  foUowfi  for  a  few  rods.    It  is.soOn  joined 

by  a  path:  Isadifig  up  f ram.  Newbury. 

..  In  iabout  40  min*  the  p^tb  leads  past  the  Eagle's 

Nest  fa  Bmall  wooden  building  perched  on  the  top  of 

interesting  ledges  and  affording  a  fine  view  of  Lake 

Sunapee.     Continuing  about  S.W.  from  the  building 

it  soon  descends  slightly  and  crossed  a'^ttiall  stream.    '  Ih 

alnout  i4  m.  frOra  the  1  Eagle's  Nest  it  leads  past   a 

f^fifl^<  discovered  in  191 2;  it  then  tUrnfs  abruptly  to 

the -S^' lor  a'short  diatanoe,  but  soon  wiiKis.to  the  W. 

and  a;p(Ht>aches  an  excellent'  outlook   called   South 

Peak  Ledger    Continuing  about  due  W.  it  leads  into 

a  saddle  frOm/wliicih'tIhe  south  peak  rises  rather  steeply. 

The  ^ath   leasts  pas4i.  ainother  outlook  alnd  ascendis 

gently.    After  r^dbiBg  the  top. of  >thei ledge  it  Uirnis 

about  due>.Wl.and  iooiitlnules*  sometimes  descending 

juid !  sometimes'  asoehding,  to  Lake.  Solitude  which  is  b 

fewi-ods  S.  of  the  path^    Three  nunutds  Ibeyond  the 

(lake  and  just  to  thb  W.  of  tBe  fMath  islthe  White  L^dge. 

The*  (Summit  of'Mt;  Suna|ieeJs  ftbout  40  min^  furthte 

W.  and  thcte  ,is  no  difficulty  in  following  the ''trail. 

An' ^dbservatkw  platform  fads  beeA  placed  ithere  ami 

iadds  nkaterially  'to  the  extent  of  the  view.  ^j    ;• 

From  Mt.  Sunapee  P.  O. 

From  the  Johnson  farm,  whicn  is  out:* a  aftorV  distance 
foom  Mt*  Sufikpee^P.O.ithereiiisianother  t«9tf^  to'lthe 
«mriniit,  which  follows  a  road  ioi  a  SJ  direction^^  ^)488h4; 
vteserted  fatni  buildidgs  in  .j^fhr..  6r  Jess.  /A  kiggihg^ 
road'  cbnrtHiues  in  sub^ntialiyi' then  same 'c^re<fct|dn. 
ili^pabsei'dose  tof  a  large  sawdust  pile,  timar  which*  ^^ 
other  path  leadsup)to!tlie>L;  <&JW.').tb!Lai:vSelitliidq. 
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The  main  trail  leads  through  d  rathfer  blind  region, 
but  there  are  signs  and  no  difficulty  will  be  found.  It 
passes  a  spring  marked  by  a  sign  and  after  ascending 
for  a  time  deseeds  for  a  few  rods  to  kn  interesting 
ledge.  It  then  rises  to  an  outlook  where  an  observatory 
has  been  constructed  in  thefottn  of  a  ladder  leading 
to  the  branches  of  a  good-sized  tree.  Th^  path  con- 
tinues to  the  N.,  leads  past  water  and  in  about  ao  min. 
reaches  the  summits 

Grotched  Mountain. 

Crotcfaed  Mountain  (3,055  ^^0  ^»  Francestown  and 
Bennington,  N.  H.,  is  easily  ascended  from  either  place. 
It  is  shown  on  the  northerly  margin  of  the  Peterboro 
sheet  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  On  its. summit 
which  is  open  and  iedgy,  is  a  fire  warden's  station. 
The  saddle,  a  few  hundred  yaixls  bdowthe  sununit, 
is  reached  by  a  carriage  i-oad  about  5^  m.  in  lengtft, 
leading  up  the  east, slope  from  Moimtain  F«rm« 
which  is  on  a  side  road  off  thci  highway-  between 
Francestown  aiid  Bennington.'  hi  coming  fromltbe 
direction  of  Bennington;  at  about  4  in.  turn  t6  tfae-R. 
to  the  road  to  Mcnmtatn  Farm  and  follow  it  ^  ra.  to 
the  farm.  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  on  thie'  Boston  A  Maine 
R.  R.,  b  the  stiition  for  Francestown,  which  is  aboot 
'4i4  m.  distant 4  Froin  Francestoiim  go  toward  Ben^ 
nington,  and  at  about  i}^  mj  turn  to  the  L»  on  tlie  roiad 
which,  followed  about  i  m.,  leads  past  Mountain  Farm. 

Piscataquog  Mountain. 

Piacataquog  or  Fuller  Mountain  (1,262  ft.)  ia 
Lyndebonk,*  N.  Hr,  caa  be  readied  from  Lyndeboro 
Centre  by  going  N.  on  tJie  road  toward  Franceotowa 
I'M  to  2  m*  to  the  Pinnade  House  on  the  aoatli  slope. 
After  passing  the  hotel  tarn  to  tike  R;  into  the  Fuller 
l>atture,  wliich  leads.to  the  open  aumralt.. 
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Pisoataquog  Mountain  and  its  neighbor,  Lyndeboro 
Mountain,  are  shown  on  the  Peterboro  sheet  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Pack  Monadnock. 

This  extended  ridge  with  its  culminating  peaks, 
North  Pack  (2,257  ft.)  and  South  Pack  (2,280  ft.),  Hes 
between  Peterboro  and  Temple,  N.  H.,  and  is  a  well 
known  landmark  from  many  points  in  southern  New 
Hampshire  and  eastern  Massachusetts.  It  is  said  that 
from  South  Pack  more  evidences  of  the  habitation  of 
man  are  visible  than  from  any  other  mountain  in  the 
world.  On  the  summit  of  South  Pack  is  the  Gen. 
James  Miller  Park,  a  State  reservation,  and  on  the 
south  shoulder  the  A.  M.  C.  reservation,  a  four-acre 
tract  given  th^  Club  in  1901  by  Mrs,  Hattie  A.  Farrar 
of  Boston. 

A  wagon  road  built  and  maintained  by  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  leaves  the  N.  side  of  the  Wiltoo- 
Peterboro  road  at  its  highest  point  as  it  passes  ov^ 
the  south  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  about  4  m.  from 
Peterboro  and  ro  m.  from  Wilton.  It  winds  up  the 
shoulder  through  picturesque  woods,  coming  out:  in 
about  %  m.  on  the  ledges  at  the  A.  M.  C.  reservation. 
Passing  this,  it  continues  about  }^  m.  up  the  shoulder 
and  ends  at  Miller  Park  a  few  rods  below  the  open  and 
rocky  summit.  From  the  summit  the  descent  can  be 
m^e  to  the  N.  through  open  pastures  to  the  saddle, 
t;hence  tp  North  Pack,  distant  1 3^  to  2<m. 

From  the  east  North  Pack  can  be  reached  from  the 
Cdtlins  place  at  the  end  of  the  road  about  i  K  ni.  from 
the  "old  County  Farm"  in  Wilton,  which  in  turn  is 
about  4J^  m.  from  Wilton  station*.  Ptts^  to  the  L:  of 
the  barn  at  the  Collins  place  and  across  the  brook, 
thene^  tstrikmg  directly  for  the  summit,  about  iH  ni. 
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<(Hstant.  Thei^tty  is  through  opea  pabturesiwith  abeic 
of:evei^lTeea.  The  sUlnmit  is  bare'and  ledgy.  From 
North  Pack  the  descent  can  ba  :inade  thrbi^h  fairly 
open  going  to  Brantwood  Camp  (a  boys'  camp)  and 
thence  by  a  cart-road  to  the  South  LyndeWirt^l'etei^- 
bwo  highway  at  a  pqint  a})out  4  ,nv  from  the, latter 
fllaee...    ,  ■.'.;,' 

P^ck.  Monadifock  is  shown  on  the  Pet^bc^o  sheet 
d£  the  y.  S.  Geological  Survey.  , 
Mt. '  Monadnock.     (Ofantl  Monadllock.)  ' 
'    Mt.  h 

lated  iht  1 

upper  51 
of  a  ce 

paths  to  the  summit  Irom  both  N.  and  S.  sides.'  Two 
of  these  lead  from  Dublin  on  the  N.i  one  from  Uie  old 
bot«l  hallway  up  the  mountain  on  the  5.  and  ttto  from 
the  EHiblin-Jaflirey  highway  on  the  S.E. '  N-urtierons 
links  connect  themainS.  side  trails,  and  famify  through 
the  woods  on  the  slopes.  Only  the  joaln'trulsttothb 
'ihimnit  .are,  ihere  described,  .1  -'.      i;';        .'.-.' 

RBHrtaUnH  od  lift,  tbioatuuiock. '  .  '  ii  '  -  .  '  1 
'■  'These  are  three  in'nlimber..  'ii'}:"  The.State'Reser- 
'VhtionBf'^S acres, on  {heS,E.'al6f)e(see'Nati6ns1  and 
State 'Forests),  "(a)'.  The  Jeffrey  Tbwrt  Reservation^ 
comprising  soo  acres,  bfr  the  A.'Sidd'near'thb'surTJinit. 
(3).  The  Matdniafn  'Re^rVatioii  -rfrtd"  Derby'  W6*di 
{S.  P.  N-  U>  F-).  t^raprisi^ig ,77s  seres  pif  tjie  SMmmit 
^d;  the  Dublin  Ri^ige. .,  These  J?(i,ds  ^re  contign^w^ 
(See  ip;(p.);     ■  ,  .    ,   ,„  ■-,„.    ,    ,.  ^  ,  ,  ,  ;,-  ..  .^  ., 

The  H>Uf>-Ww  Ui)|>»B  UralV.    ,       .n     ;    - 

.This  isione  of,  the,  oldest  routOsi  to  the  Bumout  add 
was  much  used  at  the  time  when  'S^BerBoniaHd'ThMMil 


[*    MAnadnArk 
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frequented  the  mountain,  about  1850,  though  relocated 
in  part  since  then.  It  begins  near  the  carriage  sheds 
[>f  the  Half-Way  House  and  is  a  broad  and  clearly  de- 
fined way,  though  rough,  rocky  and  steep.  It  crosses 
the  town  of  Jaffrey's  reservation.  For  some  distance 
it  follows  the  brook  and  above  the  tree  line  is  marked 
vrith  white  arrows  on  the  rocks.  Spring  at  tree  line,  R. 
Just  below  the  summit  there  is  a  rain  shelter  built  in 
1910  by  Scott  A,  Smith  of  Providence  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

The  Half- Way  House  is  about  2,100  ft.  above  sea 
level  and  is  reached  by  a  toll  road  (free  to  trampers) 
I J^  m.  long,  leaving  the  highway  from  East  Jaflfrey  to 
Troy  at  a  point  5  m.  from  the  former  and  4  m.  from 
the  latter.  The  mountain  road  is  reached  6  m.  from 
Fitzwilliam  depot. 

Distance.    Half- Way  House  to  summit  i  ra:. 

The  Dublin  Path. 

The  Dublin  Path  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountain 
maintained  by  the  Dublin  Boy  Scout  Troop,  leaves 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Troy  opposite  the  barn  and 
cellar  hole  of  the  abandoned  Darling  farm  (sign),  4^^ 
m.  W.  of  Dublin  village,  which  is  6j^  m.  from  the  rail- 
road station  at  Peterboro,  and  3K  m.  from  Harris- 
ville  Station.     Mail  auto  from  latter.     The  path  itself 
is  about  2^  ni-  long,  the  upper  J^  m.,  over  the  open 
ledges,   being  marked   by  small   cairns.     It   is   much 
traveled   and   easily    followed.      A   spring   in   spruce 
woods,  I  m.  above  highway  is  undependable  in  a  dry 
season.    Another  spring  }^  m.  above  tree  line  is  more 
reliable. 

The  Pwmpelly  Trail. 

Follow  the  highway  W.  from  Dublin  village  Ji  m, 
to  a  wood,  road  oh  L.  oppbsite  entrance  to  Dublin  Lake 
Club.    Follow  this  S.  along  the  W.  side  of  Snow  Hill, 
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crossing  a  small  valley  and  thence  gradually  ascending 
(S.W.)  to  summit  of  Oak  Hill.  To  this  point,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mite  beyond,  it  is  a  bridle  path  maintained 
by  the  Dublin  Walking  and  Riding  Club.  The  trail 
(blazed)  leads  thence  to  and  up  the  steep  N.  end  of  the 
Dublin  Ridge.  There  is  a  spring  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
trail  nfear  the  foot  of  the  steep  pitch.  Not  eamly  found. 
The  trail  zigzags  upward  until  it  emerges  on  the  open 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  about  two  miles  from  the 
summit.  For  the  first  }4  m.  on  the  ridge  the  trail 
•winds  in  and  out  among  the  rocks  and  low  scrubby 
spruces  and  firs,  always  following  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
About  a  mile  from  the  summit,  it  comes  out  upon  the 
bare,  glacier-swept  rocks,  whence  for  the  remaining 
distance  it  is  marked  by  large  cairns.  From  a  saddle 
(elev.  2,700  ft.),  just  N.  of  the  central  and  dominating 
summit  on  the  ridge,  a  line  of  cairns  leads  L.,  the  Cas- 
cade Link,  a  direct  descent  toward  the  Ark  and  Jaffrey. 
Just  before  descending  into  a  small  ravine  which  sepa.- 
rates  the  ridge  from  the  main  summit  mass  the  little 
used  upper  section  of  the  old  Pasture  Trail  (White 
Dot)  leads  S.  to  the  Jaffrey  side.  From  the  top  of  the 
zigzags  to  the  summit  the  trail  traverses  the  Derby 
and  Masonian  Reservations  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  New  Hampshire  Forests.  Over  the  ridge 
it  is  a  rough  scramble. 

Distance.    From  road  to  summit  4}^  m. 

The  Red  Gross  Trail. 

This  trail  was  formerly  known  as  the  Mead  Brook 
Trail,  from  the  stream  along  whose  left  (N.  E.)  bank 
it  follows  closely  for  some  distance  through  its  middle 
section.  It  begins  on  the  highway  from  Jaffrey  to 
Dublin  inunediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Annex  of  The 
Ark,  3J^  m.  from  East  Jaffrey.  A  dump  of  three 
small  trees  close  to  the  roadside  supporting  a  large 
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stone  between  their  stems,  the  stone  marked  with  a 
red  painted  cross,  is  the  first  landmark.     These  red 
crosses  are  found  on  the  rocks  all  the  way  to  the  summit. 
For  J^  m.  it  follows  a  new  road  (passable  for  cars)  to 
the  boundary  of  the  Monadnock  State  Forest  where 
there  is  parking  space.     To  avoid  this  road  take  trail 
behind  Happy  Home  Cottage,  first  house  W.  of  Ark 
barns.     This  leads  through  pine  woods  (signs  at  junc- 
tions) and  intersects  Red  Cross  Trail  at  parking  place. 
The  trail  soon  emerges  into  a  clearing  with  a  large 
Maple  Tree  bearing  numerous  trail  signs,  it  being  the 
focal  point  of  half  a  dozen  trails  to  the  valley,  to  the 
Half  Way  House,  and  to  the  summit.     One  of  these  is 
the  Pasture  Trail  to  Falcon  Cabin  from  which  trail  the 
Cascade  Link  diverges.     Within   }/i  m.  W.  the  Fire 
Line  Trail  comes  into  the  Red  Cross  Trail  from  the 
L.  on  the  bank  of  Mead  Brook,  coincides  with  the  lat- 
ter up  stream  a  few  rods  and  then  diverges  to  the  R^ 
(signs).     The  trail  now  follows  the  brook  on  the  E, 
bank  practically  to  its  source.    Several  junctions  with 
other  trails  and  links  are  met  in  the  course  of  the  next 
mile  (signs),  in  the  following  order:     Lower  Pasture 
Outlook,  R»;  Upper  Pasture  Outlook,  R.  (view  within 
100  yards  of  junction);  the  Wesselhoeft  Trail,  L.;  FaU 
con  Link,  R.;  Dingle  Dell  Trail  to  Half- Way  House, 
L.;  Link  to  White  Dot,  R.  (blind).     Throughout  this 
section  the  trail  is  steep  and  side-hilling,  hence  difficult 
for  snow-shoes.     Blazed  trees  and  red  crosses  on  the 
rocks  are  frequent.    Within  J4  m.  beyond  Dingle  Dell 
junction  the  trail  clambers  sharply  up  the  ledges  by 
the  Switch- Back  and  reaches  the  first  open  rocks  (view). 
From  this  point  on  close  watch  should  be  made  for  the 
red  crosses  and  small  cairns,  for  the  route  is  circuitous 
and '  the  trees  dwindle.     Not  far  above  the  Switch- 
Back  a  final  scramble  up  the  rocks  brings  one  to  the 
Plateau  with  its  impressive  view  of  the  summit  dome 
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of  which  Thoreau  wrote  so  enthusiastically.  In  clear 
weather  the  summit  is  always  in  plain  sig^ht  thereafter. 
Another  junction  (signs)  ¥^11  be  met  just  before  the 
dome  is  reached,  where  the  White  Dot  trail  comes  in 
from  the  R.  Crossing  a  small  but  sharp  ravine  the 
dome  is  climbed  over  smoothly  glaciated  anct  slippery 
ledges  to  the  summit. 

Distance.    The  Ark  to  summit  3J^  m. 

White  Dot,  Harling,  awl  Pastjure  Trails. 

The  White  Dot  Trail  is  so  named  because  it  is  marked 
with  dots  of  white  paint  on  the  rocks.  It  is  the  steepest 
trail  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain  and  not  materially 
shorter  than  any  other.  It  begins  at  the  Falcon  Cabin 
near  Falcon  Spring  (elev.  i,86o  ft.)  and  was  cut  in  1900 
as  an  extension  of  the  Pasture  Trail.  The  Harting 
Trail,  cut  1914,  also  connects  at  the  cabin.  At  the 
Spring  the  Pasture  Outlook  Trail  enters  on  the  W., 
also  the  Falcon  Link,  a  few  rods  higher  up,  both  con- 
necting with  the  Red  Cross  Trail.  The  White  Dot  is 
steep  and  laborious  for  J^  m.  above  the  cabin.  It  then 
emerges  on  the  open  plateau  where  a  spur  leaves  R.  to 
the  Pumpelly  Trail.  The  White  Dot  main  trail  leads 
toward  the  summit  and  soon  merges  with  thte  Red 
Cross  (sign).  Owing  to  its  steepness  It  is  used  mostly 
on  the  descent. 

The  Harling  Trail  begins  on  the  highway  leading 
from  Jaffrey  to  Dublin  just  N.  of  the  second  brook  N. 
of  The  Ark.  For  J^  m.  it  follows  the  trace  of  an  old 
wood  road  across  partially  cut-over  land,  where  it  is 
more  or  less  bushy  and  blind.  Smail  cairns  at  blind 
places.  At  the  wall  bounding  the  Monadnock  State 
Forest  on  the  E.  it  makes,  a  junction  with  the  Pezet 
Link,  a  short  cut  to  The  Ark,  and  entering  the  forest 
immediately  begins  tQ  climb.    About  J^  m.  farther 
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on  the  Cascade  Link  crosses  (sign)  and  in  another  100 
yards  Falcon  Cabin  is  reached. 

The  name  Pasture  Trail  (a  portion  of  the  first  trail 
to  the  summit  cut  from  the  S.£.  in  1897)  is  at  present 
applied  only  to  the  section  between  the  Maple  Tree 
(aee  Red  Cross  Trail)  and  the  Falcon  Spring.  It  is  a 
much  traveled  route,  at  first  through  woods,  then, 
as  it  rises  on  the  mountain  side,  ctosses  bits  of  open 
pasture  with  views  E.,  again  entering  woods  where  it 
makes  a  junction  with  the  Fire  Line,  L.,  ^  m.  below 
the  spring.  About  midway  its  course  the  Red  Oak 
Trail  (a  link  to  the  Harling  Trail)  enters  from  the  N. 
Just  above  the  Fire  Line  the  Cascade  Link  has  its  be- 
ginning, also  on  the  N. 

Distances.  Highway  to  Falcon  Cabin  via  Harling 
Trail  \\i  m.  (i^  from  The  Ark).  Maple  Tree  to 
cabin  via  Pasture  Trail  %  m.  (i?i  frohi  The  Ark). 
Cabin  to  summit  via  White  Dot  i  Ji  m. 

Marlborough  Trail. 

One  of  the  oldest  trails  ^o  the  sunmiit,  probably  dat- 
ing back  to  1850  or  earlier,  but  now,  disused.  Traceable 
for  ]/2  m.  from  its  beginning  at  the  abandoned  Davis 
farm  on  the  old  road  at  the  W.  base  of  the  mountain, 
its  course  is  lost  across  the  pastures  and  up  the  Marl- 
boro Ridge  through  the  woods,  a  distance  of  close  to 
a  mile.  On  the  open  ledges  above  it  is  clearly  marked 
for  J^  m.  by  large  cairns  to  its  intersection  with  the 
Dublin  Trail  M  m.  below  the  sumi^iit.  The  missing 
link  should  be  rediscovered  g^nd  opened  up. 

Distance.     Highway  to  summit  about  2  m. 

Guscade  Link    (A.  M.  C.) 

This  path  was  cut  in  1919  by  the  Worjcester  Chapter 
o£  the  A»  M«  C.  It  affords  a  direct  approach  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  Dublin  Ridge  Irom  Jaffrey. 
(See    Pumpelly,    Harling    and    Pasture    trails.)    Its 
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southerly  end  (sign)  is  at  a  point  on  the  Pasture  Trail 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Fire  Line, 
and  near  the  Falcon  Cabin,  For  Ji  m.  it  passes  through 
spruce  woods  to  a  brook  (sign)  and  the  cascades  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  Thence  it  follows  the  E. 
bank  of  the  brook  closely ^  rising  300  ft.  in  Ji  m.,  to 
the  wall  bounding  the  State  Forest  on  the  N.  About 
J^  m.  beyond  it  turns  L.  (sign)  over  a  knob  of  ledge 
(wide  view).  It  is  blazed  thence  through  woods  to  a 
small  brook  which  is  crossed  and  followed  closely  along 
the  E.  bank.  This  stream  has  its  rise  close  to  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Dublin  and  Jaffrey,  from  which  point 
an  old  cairn  line  (now  clearly  rebuilt)  leads  over  open 
ledges  to  a  saddle  on  the  Dublin  Ridge  (elev.  2,700 
ft.)  aad  intersects  the  Pumpelly  Trail  just  N,  of  the 
eminence  across  which  the  town  line  crosses.  A  pic- 
turesque route  with  many  bro^d  outlooks. 

Distance.    Pasture  Trail  to  Pumpelly  Trail  iJ4  m. 

Snow-Shoe  Route. 

The  easiest  route  for  a  winter  ascent  from  the  S.E. 
is  as  follows:  Red  Cross  Trail  to  Fire  Line,  i  m.,  up 
latter  R.  %  m.  to  junction  with  Pasture  Trail  which 
follow  L.  J^  m.  to  Falcon  spring,  thence  by  Falcon 
Link  L.  }/i  m.  to  Red  Cross  Trail;  and  by  the  latter  R. 
I  m.  to  summit.  This  route  is  not  perceptibly  longer 
than  one  of  the  more  direct  approaches  and  it  avoids 
many  excessively  steep  pitches,  which  are  slipi>ery 
and  tiresome  in  winter. 

Given  good  weather  the  most  interesting  descent 
toward  the  S.E.  at  any  season  is  by  following  the  Dub- 
lin Ridge  to  the  Cascade  Link  iJi  m.  (see  Pumpelly 
Trail  and  Cascade  Link),  dropping  gradtially  by  that 
route  I J^  m.  (outlooks)  to  the  Harling  Trail  near  Fal- 
con Cabin,  down  the  latter  3^  m.  to  the  Pczet  Link, 
which  in  turn  in  something  less  than  i  m.  enters  the 
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Red  Cross  Trail  at  The  Ark.     Distances  approximate 

only. 

Maps: 

A.  M.  C.  topographic  (100  ft.  contours).  Scale  i: 
20,000  (approximately  3  inches  to  a  mile),  edition  of 
1922,  covering  the  entire  mountain  and  showing  roads, 
houses,  old  house  sites,  public  reservation  boundaries 
and  all  the  trails.    (Included  in  this  book,  p.  432.) 

Blue  print,  400  ft.  to  i  inch,  by  F.  H.  Fay  and  S.  H. 
Thorndike,  1922,  from  careful  surveys  of  the  trails  on 
the  S.E.  slope  between  the  summit,  the  Half-Way 
House  road,  The  Ark  and  the  Jaffrey — ^Troy  road. 

Blue  print  sketch  map  without  scale  by  E.  J.  Har- 
ling  showing  all  trails  in  vicinity  of  Half-Way  Hous^ 
and  those  on  the  S.E.  slope. 


SECTION  XXI. 

Mt.  Ktaadn  or  Katahdin. 

Mount  Ktaadn  or  Katahdin,  the  monarch  of  the 
Maine  wilderness,  is  situated  about  So  m.  N.  of  Bangor, 
between  the  Eapt  and  West  Branches  of  the  Penobscot 
River  and  is  truly,  as  Winthrop  says  in  his  "Life  in  the 
Open  Air,"  "The  best  mountain  in  the  wildest  wild  to 
be  had  on  this  side  the  continent." 

Trumbull,  first  authority  on  Atgonkin  dialects,  de- 
dares  in  favor  of  the  first  spelling  given  above,  as  near- 
est to  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  word  meaning 
greatest  mountain. 

It  was  climbed  in  1804  by  a  pafty  of  eleven,  and 
€hai1es  Tamer,  one  of  the  party,  wrote  an  aecount  of 
this  ascent,  probably  the  first.  (Colls,  of  Mass. 
Historical  Soc.,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  112- 116.) 

No  accurate  survey  has  been  available  for  this  Guide, 
but  the  sketch  map  on  the  opposite  page,  and  that 
on  p.  443,  will  give  the  general  features  of  the  region, 
and  the  immediate  details  of  tlie  mountain.  Distances 
are  approximate. 

Physical  Features.  Ktaadn  is  a  great  irregularly 
shaped  plateau,  rising  abruptly  from  a  comparatively 
flat  country  and  topped  on  its  easterly  margin  by  four 
low  summits  of  which  the  southern  (East  Peak  5,260  ft. 
and  West  Peak  5,273  ft.)  are  the  higher.  These  peaks 
are  about  500  yds.  apart,  and  from  them  a  long,  curved, 
serrated  ridge  of  vertically  fractured  granite,  known 
as  the  Knife  Edge  or  Saw  Teeth,  stretches  out  hook- 
like toward  the  S.E.,  E.  and  N.  About  i  m.  from 
the  plateau  this  ridge  ends  in  a  rock  pyramid,  called 
Chimney  Peak,  immediately  beyond  which,  and  separ- 
ated from  it  by  a  sharp  cleft,  is  a  conical  rock-peak, 
Pamola  (4,819   ft.)   named  for  the  Indian   avenging 
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spirit  of  the  mountain.    Of  the  North  Peaks,  the  south- 
erly (about  4,700  ft.)  is  the  higher. 

The  plateau,  some  four  miles  long,  falls  away  ab- 
ruptly from  1,000  to  1,800  ft.  on  all  sides,  after  which 
the  slope  becomes  more  gentle.  Huge  arms  stretch 
i^ut  from  the  table-land  embracing  inunense  glacial 
cirques,  here  known  as  basins.  Of  these,  the  Great 
Basin,  with  its  branch,  the  South  Basin,  is  the  most 
tioted.  In  the  floor  of  the  tatter  at  an  attitude  of  2,900 
ft.,  flanked  by  stupendous  cliffs  and  bordered  by  dense 
Spruce  forest,  lies  Chimney  Pond,  about  eight  acres  ItJ 
extent,  an  ideal  camping  place  as  a  base  for  divergent 
mountain  climbs.  North  of  the  Great  Basin,  but  still 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountain  is  the  North  Basin 
(floor  altitude  3,700  ft.)  noted  for  its  high,  smooth 
ledged  sides  and  boulder  strewn  floor. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  plateau  are  the  little  known 
North  West  Basin  (about  2,900  ft.)  and  farther  south 
the  Klondike  and  Little  Klondike  Basins  into  which 
the  ptateau  sends  much  of  its  drainage. 

In  the  Klondike,  close  below  the  plateau,  lies  a  deep 
narrow  pond,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long,  of  remarkable 
beauty.  It  is  best  reached  by  descending  from  the 
plateau. 

From  the  twin  peaks  at  the  N.  and  S.  ends  of  the 
plateau  the  land  slopes  gfcadually  to  the  center,  known 
as  the  Saddle.  From  the  E.  escarpment  of  the  Saddle 
the  plateau  falls  off  gently  toward  its  N.W.  face, 
carpeted  with  dense  scrub.  This  growth  also  covers 
other  areas  and  all  except  the  steepest  walls  of  the 
plateau. 

Many  avalanches  have  marked  the  walls  and  two  of 
'these  prove  important  channels  for  the  ascent,  namely, 
Basin  Slide  (from  the  Great  Basin  to  the  Saddle)  and 
Abol  Slide  on  the  S.  flank. 
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Ktaadn's  nearest  mountain  neighbors,  the  Sourdna- 
hunk  Mountains  to  the  N.W.  and  Turner  Mountain  to 
the  E.,  are  of  the  same  character  but  much  lower. 

Owing  to  its  isolated  position,  the  view  from  Ktaadn 
is  exceptionally  fine,  embracing  hundreds  of  lakes,  in- 
cluding Moosehead,  the  many  windings  of  the  Penob- 
scot,  and  to  the  S.  the  hills  of  Mount  Desert  and 
Camden.  Mount  Washington  cannot  be  seen,  as  it 
lies  in  a  direct  line  behind  Squaw  Mountain  at  the  S. 
end  of  Moosehead  Lake. 

General  Approaches.  The  West  Branch,  and  a 
tote-road  from  Stacy ville  on  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook 
R.  R.,  are  the  two  most  used  approaches.  From  the 
W.  Branch  the  routes  are  by  the  Abol  Slide  or  by 
Hunt's  Trail,  thence  across  the  table-land;  and  from 
Stacyville,  a  28  m.  walk  to  the  South  Basiii,  thence  up 
Basin  Slide  to  the  Saddle,  or  up  Pamola  Peak  and  across 
the  Knife  Edge.  From  Stacyville  the  Wassataquoik 
can  be  followed  and  after  40  m.  the  N.  end  of  the 
mountain  reached,  though  this  route  is  not  advised  as 
the  region  is  the  least  interesting  and  logging  roads 
are  confusing. 

Warning.  Novices  should  not  attempt  the 
Ktaadn  trip  without  a  guide,  as  all  routes  to  the 
mountain  traverse  vast,  uninhabited  wildernesses. 
The  Knife  Edge  should  be  avoided  in  high  winds. 

At>ol  Slide  TraU.      * 

This  is  the  shortest  and  best  known  route.  From 
Norcross  on  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  a  steamer  runs  I3  m. 
through  North  Twin,  Pemadumcook  and  Ambejijis 
Lake  to  the  West  Branch  inlet.  In  192 1  the  steamer 
ran  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  only,  leav- 
ing Norcross  on  the  arrival  of  the  night  train  from 
Boston  and  reaching  the  head  of  Ambejijis  Lake 
about  noon.    Special  boat  will  be  run  on  "off  days" 
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on  payment  of  extra  fare.  By  arrangement  with  Pit- 
man's Camp  (address  Norcross,  Me.),  guides  will  meet 
the  steamer;  dinner  near  the  boat  landing.  Travd 
from  this  point  is  by  canoe  16  m.  up  the  West  Branch 
(4  carries)  to  the  entrance  of  Abol  Stream.  This 
point  can  also  be  reached  from  Moosehead  Lake 
(N.  E.  Carry)  by  50  m.  canoe  trip  down  the  West 
Branch,  through  Chesuncook  and  Riix)genus  Lakes. 
Abol  Stream  is  12  m.  below  the  Ripogenus  Dam.  Am- 
bejijis  Lake  and  Abol  Stream  can  also  be  reached  from 
the  railroad  at  Millinocket  via  the  Millinocket  Tote 
Road. 

Distance.     Millinocket  to  Ambejijis  Lake  9J^  m. ; 
to  Abol  Stream  20  m. 

Leaving  canoes  at  the  mouth  of  Abol  Stream  follow 

a  gbod  tote-road  J^  m.  up  its  S.  bank  to  a  junction  with 

the  Millinocket  tote-road   (20  m.  from  Millinocket). 

Turn  L.  on  this  road  and  cross  the  stream.    In  about 

yi  m.  the  Abol  Lumber  Camps  (abandoned  192 1)  are 

ripached.     Continuing  on  the  road  about   ij^  m.  a 

small  clearing  near  the  stream  is  reached  where  the 

trail  leaves  sharp  R.  and  marked  by  a  rough  sign.     In 

about  another  mile  a  small  branch  of  the  stream  is 

crossed  on  a  log  foot  bridge  and  crossing  several  brook» 

the  foot  of  the  Slide  of  1816,  now  well  over-grown,  i& 

reached  and  the  trail  soon  comes  to  the  foot  of  the  more 

recent  or  the  Abol  Slide.    Two-thirds  of  the  way  up 

the  Slide  (below  timber  line)  is  a  log  cabin  built  by 

Maine  Forestry  Conunission  for  its  fire  warden,  where 

a  few  people  may  find  shelter.     It  is  1 J^  m.  from  the 

bottom  to  the  head  of  the  slide  whence  the  way  to  the 

tableland  J^  m.  beyond  is  over  and  through  huge  bouK' 

ders,   with   increasing  steepness.    On  the   table-land 

Hunt's  Trail  comes  in  from  the  L .,  and  from  this  point 

across  the  table-land  the  slopes  are  gentle  and  the  dis* 
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tance  to  the  S.  Peaks  about  i  m.  Water  can  often  be 
found  on  the  plateau  beside  some  of  the  boulders  near 
the  head  of  the  slide  and  there  is  a  spring  beside  a  con- 
spicuous bouider  W.  of  the  junction  with  Hunt's  Trail, 
though  a  canteen  is  advised. 

Distances.  West  Branch  to  foot  of  slide  5?^  m.,  to 
top  of  slide  7}^  m.;  to  plateau  8  m.;  to  South  Peaks 
9  m.  (from  West  Branch). 

Times.  West  Branch  to  foot  of  Slide,  3  hrs.  30  min.; 
to  South  Peaks  6  hrs.,  30  min.  (from  West  Branch). 

Hunt's  Trail. 

Leave  the  canoe  at  the  mouth  of  Sourdnahunk 
Stream  (a  branch  of  the  Penobscot,  ?  m.  above  Abol 
Stream),  and  follow  the  tote-road  leading  up  this 
stream  4  m.  to  York's  Camp  on  Daisy  Pond,  or  5  m.  to 
Hunt's  Camp  on  Kidney  Pond.  Leaving  Norcross  by 
the  steamer  connecting  with  the  morning  up-train, 
either  camp  can  be  reached  by  nightfall. 

From  Hunt's  to  the  table-land  is  6  m.  and  from  York's 
5  m.;  and  as  recent  logging  has  obscured  the  path  it  is 
well  to  get  directions  before  starting. 

From  York's  Camp  ferry  across  Daisy  Pond  to  path 
which  skirts  S.EL  of  Elbow  Pond  and  follow  the  tele- 
phone wire  E.  i  ra.  to  the  MilUnocket  tote-road. 
FoJlow  the  road  E.  J4  m.  till  it  crosses  Ktaadn  Stream 
by  an  old  logging  camp*  Immediately  on  crossing 
stream  turn  L.  up  an  old  logging  road  which  ascends 
through  a  clearing  to  an  open  ri4ge  path.  Just  before 
re-entering  the  timber  the  path  passes  the  site  of  an 
old  canvas  shelter,  now  in  niins,  where  drinking  water 
will  be  found.  Here  the  grade  steepens  and  as  the  way 
is  somewhat  blind,  care  is  necessary  to  find  the  spotted 
trail  leaving  the  top  of  the  clearing.  Failing  to  find 
the  trail,  an  upward  course  will  surely  locate  it  in  the 
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boulders  some  distance  above.  A  cave  formed  be- 
tween two  large  rocks  J^  m.  abo\e  the  site  of  the  can- 
vas shelter  is  suitable  for  5  or  6  people.  It  is  provided 
with  blankets  and  there  is  a  good  spring.  Passing 
through  a  growth  of  small  spruce  and  keeping  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  ridge  above  the  Little  Klondike,  the  trail 
later  emerges  on  the  bare  crest,  winding  among  gi- 
gantic boulders,  before  gaining  the  plateau.  Then  i  m. 
of  easy  walking  reaches  the  cairns  from  the  Abol  Slide 
(see  p.  444)  which  are  followed  l  m.  to  the  summit. 

Distances.  West  Branch  to  York's  4  m.;  to  Milli- 
nocket  tote-road  5}^  ra.;  to  plateau  9  m*;  to  Summit 
II  m. 

West  Branch  to  Hunt's  5  m.;  to  plateau  11  m.;  to 
summit  13  m. 

From  Moosehead  Lake. 

There  is  an  automobile  road  from  Greenville  to  Lily 
Bay  on  Moosehead  Lake  12  m.  and  thence  30  m.  t6 
Ripogenus  Dam.  Steamers  also  operate  between 
Greenville  and  Lily  Bay.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
at  Greenville  for  auto  to  Ripogenus  Dam.  From  the 
dam  follow  the  tote  road  on  the  S.  side  of  the  West 
Branch.  About  i  m.  below  the  dam  across  the  swift 
water  of  the  river  may  be  had  the  wonderful  view  of 
Ktaadn  described  by  Winthrop.  The  tote  road  follows 
the  R.  bank  of  the  West  Branch,  now  in  the  deep  forest, 
now  along  the  rough  beach  of  the  river,  and  then,  after 
skirting  the  Sourdnahunk  dead  water  reaches  the 
Sourdnahunk  Dam.  Cross  on  the  dam  and  on  the 
rocks  at  its  N.  end.  A  cut  off  runs  E.  from  the  dam  to 
the  path  which  leads  up  the  W.  bank  of  Sourdnahunk 
Stream  to  York's  and  Hunt's.  From  the  Sourdnahunk 
Dam  is  an  excellent  view  of  Ktaadn.  During  high  water 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  crossing  the  dam  and  the 
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boom  may  have  to  be  used.  On  sufficient  notice  guests 
for  York's  Camp  oiwfor  Kidney  Pond  Camps  (address 
Norcross,  Me.)  will  be  met  at  Ripogenus  Dam. 

Distances.  Lily  Bay  to  Kokadjo  Post  Office 
(Roach  Pond)  7  m.;  to  Grant  Farm  17m.;  to  Ripogenus 
Dam  30  m.  Ripogenus  Dam  to  Sourdnahunk  Dead- 
water  6  m. ;  to  Sourdnahunk  Dam  9  m. 

Time.  Ripogenus  Dam  to  Sourdnahunk  Dam  3 
hrs.;  to  York's  Camp  5  hrs.;  to  Hunt's  Camp  5  hrs. 
30  m. 

Stacyville  to  Gfaimney  Pond. 

Of  the  28  m.  from  Stacyville  (see  p,  443)  to  the  Pond, 
20  m.  are  passable  for  buckboards,  though  the  road  is 
so  rough  that  walking  is  preferable. 

Follow  the  highway  leading  W.  from  Stacyville 
station,  passing  at  i  m.  a  group  of  houses  at  the  top  of  a 
rfee  from  which  is  a  fine  view  of  Ktaadn.  One-half 
m-  beyond,  after  crossing  the  bridge  over  Swift  Brook, 
the  road  d^enerates  into  a  tote-road.  This  leads 
in  4  m*  to  the  site  of  the  Hunt  Farm  on  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Penobscot.  A  small  log  house  (Palmer's) 
is  open  but  unoccupied.  Up  stream  2  m.  is  Lunkasoo, 
a  private  camp  of  E.  B.  Draper.  By  leaving  the  tote- 
road  }^  m.  beyond  Mud  Brook  in  the  old  field  and 
following  the  telephone  wire  to  the  R.  direct  to  Lunka- 
soo Camp,  20  min.  can  be  saved. 

At  Lunkasoo  Camp,  cross  the  river  by  the  ford 
and  follow  the  tote-road  over  a  ridge  5  m.  to  the  site 
of  Dacy's  Dam,  on  the  Wassataquoik.  Here  is  an 
abandoned  lumber  camp  and  the  tot^road  and  foot- 
trail  to  Ktaadn  Lake  divide.  Dacy's  Dam  was  washed 
out  in  1 9 19  and  it  now  is  necessary  to  ascend  the  streani 
14  ni.  for  a  suitable  ford.  It  is  6%  m.  by  the  foot  trail 
(which  saves  H  i^-)  to  Ktaadn  Lake. 
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Cross  the  lord  and  scramble  up  a  steep  gravel 
bank,  to  a  blazed  trail  200  ft.  from  the  dam»  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge  which  runs  up  stream.  The  trail  soon 
descends  the  other  side,  and,  after  2  m.,  crosses  on  a  log 
the  stream  from  Ktaadn  Lake;  4  m.  beyond  is  a  logged 
and  burned  area»  much  overgrown,  and  containing  a 
shallow  pond»  which  should  be  skirted  to  the  R.  The 
l^  nu  through  the  low  growth  ts  somewhat  blind,  but 
the  trail  soon  joins  the  tote-road  which  emerges  at  the 
outlet  dam  of  Ktaadn  Lake.  Crossing  the  dam  to  the 
Lw,  it  is  about  J^  m..  very  wet,  along  the  S.  shore  of 
the  lake  to  a  small  village  of  log  huts  (formerly  known 
as  Cushman's  Camp)»  with  primitive  accommoda- 
tion, a  beautiful  sand  beach  and  wonderful  trout  fish- 
ing. The  camp  is  now  run  by  Ralph  E.  Dorr  of  Or* 
land.   Me.,  as  the  Katahdin  Lake  Sporting  Camps. 

There  is  no  suitable  tote-road  from  Ktaadn  Lake  to 
the  mountain,  but  a  pack-horse  may  easily  go  5  m.  to 
Sandy  Stream  Pond,  and  it  is  possible,  though  not 
fecomntended,  to  lead  a  horse  accustomed  to  such  work 
over  the  remaining  4  m.  to  Chimney  Pond. 

Starting  westward  from  the  camp  along  the  shore 

of  the  lake,  in  the  woods,  the  trail  after  about  i  m. 

enters  a  region  devastated  by  lumbermen  and  fire, 

through  which  it  winds.    Keep  to  L.  at  point  where 

trail  to  Turner  Mt.  diverges  to   R.      (The  path  up 

Turner  Mt.  is  said  to  be  poorly  defined.    After  a  shprt 

walk  through  the  bushes  the  West  Slide  is  reached, 

which  Jeads  to  the  highest  peak.    This  poii^t  gives  the 

most  comprehensive  view  of  the  E.  side  of  Ktaadn.) 

About  4  m.  from  Ktaadn  Lake  the  trail  reaches  the 

shore  of  Sandy  Stream  Pond,  at  its  outlet,  ^hich  it 

crosses.    A  magnificent  view  of  Ktaadn  is  here  afforded. 

Skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  pond  the  woods  are  soon 

entered  and  for  the  remaining  4  m.  to  Chimney  Pon^ 

the  average  rise  is  said  to  be  350  feet  to  the  mile.    The 
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path  is  rough  and  winds  around  the  N*  flank?  of  Pamola» 
often  between  large  boulders  and  over  many  rocks. 
The  Basin  ponds  are  passed,  and  %  m.  before  reaching 
Chimney  Pond  the  trail  leads  through  a  graveUy  basin 
known  as  Dry  Pond.  This  probably  holds  a  pond  in  the 
spring.  Shortly  after  passing  ^his  basin,  the  trail  to 
Pamela  is  passed  on  the  L.  and,  farther  on,  the  trail  to 
the  N.  Basin  is  seen  on  the  R.;  J^  m*  beyond  diis,  the 
trail  desc«ids  to  the  shore  of  Chimney  Pond,  from  which 
there  is  a  sublime  view  of  lake,  clifiBs,  and  peaks. 
'  Distances^  Stacy  viJle  to  tote-road  ij^m.;  to  Hunt 
Farm  5}^  m.;  to  Ltmkasoo  Camp  7}^  m.  (by  short 
cut  6J^  m.) ;  to  site  of  Dacy's  Dam,  12 J^  m.;  to  Ktaadn 
Lake  19  m.;  to  Sandy  Stream  Pond,  34  m.j  to  Chimney 
Pond  28  tn. 

Gtiinmey  Poijid  to  Summits.. 

The  trail  runs  N.  from  Chimney  Pond  200  yajrds  to  a 
ruined  log  cam|>  on  a  watercourse,  the  bed  of  which  it 
foUows  to  the  foot  of  the  Basin  Slide— 30  nun*  Iroiu 
Chimney  Pond.  The  ascent  oi  thet  slide  takes  about  an 
hour.  Reaching  the  tabl&'land,  an  infrequently  cairned 
trail  to  the  L.  leads  in  about  i  m.  to  theisummit  of  the 
mountain. 

A  nmiiar  trail  tb  the  R,.  leads  to  the  N.  peakSj  2  m* 
distant. 

Distances.  Chimney  Pond  to  head  of  slide  i  J^  m* 
to  S.  summit  2 J^  mi ;  or  to  N.  Peaks,  sHm, 

'tiMES,  Chimney  Pond  to  head  of  slide,  i  hr.  30  min. ; 
to  is.  summit,  2  hrs.;'or  to  N.  Peaks  2  hrs.  30  min. 

Ghlmiiey  Pond  to  Pamela. 

The  path  should  be  retraced  toward  Stacy ville  nearly 
Ji  m.  where  a  spotted  trail  to  Pamola  bears  off  to  the  R. 
This  winds  around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  and  finally 
turns  upward  through  the  scrub  and  comes  out  on  the 
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bare  ridge.  It  is  too  sparsely  cairned  ad  it  leads  upward 
over  the  steep  boulder  strewn  slope.  If  the  trail  is 
missed  in  ascending,  continue  upward  to  the  peak,  but 
when  descending  it  is  important  to  closely  follow  the 
cairns  as  the  scrub  on  the  lower  slopes  is  practically 
impassable  outside  the  channel  which  has  been  cut. 

The  I  m.  walk  from  Pamola  over  the  Knife  Edge  to 
the  main  peak  may  be  done  in  safety  excepting  in  a  gale. 

//  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  much  finer  trip  than  that  from 
Chimney  Pond  to  Pamola,  over  the  Knife  Edge  to  the 
main  peak  and  return  via  the  Basin  Slide — 6  miles. 

Distances  Chimney  Pond  to  Pamola  2)^  m.;  to 
S.  Peaks  3}^  m. 

Times.  Chimney  Pond  to  Pamola  2  hr.  15  min.;  to 
S.  Peaks  3  hr. 

Chimney  Pond  to  North  Basin. 

Retrace  the  Stacyville  path  J^  m.  to  a  branch  to 
the  L.  which  in  i  }^  m.  reaches  the  North  Basin.  This 
path  was  continued  in  1919  to  the  blueberry  patch 
at  the  lip  of  the  North  Basin,  known  as  "Blueberry 
Knoll."  This  point  is  a  few  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
Basin  and  gives  a  fine  panorama  view  of  both  basins 
as  well  as  a  wide  sweep  to  the  E.  The  North  Basin  has 
been  but  little  explored  and  offers  a  fine  field  for  the 
cragsman,  geologist  and  botanist. 

Hamlin  Ridge. 

In  1920  a  trail  was  cut  to  Hamlin  Ridge  which  separ- 
ates the  North  and  South  Basins.  From  Chimney 
Pond  follow  the  North  Basin  trail  about  i  m.  -where  a 
trail  diverges  to  L.  to  the  E.  end  of  the  ridge.  Tree 
line  is  reached  in  an  easy  climb  of  20  m.  and  the  back 
bone  of  the  ridge  after  a  short  scramble  over  a  boulder 
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btrewn  slopes  Thd  ridge  msty  be; flowed  to  th^itable-' 
ladd  (keeping  to  L.  of  North  Peak  after  passing  head 
yfaW  of  North  Basin)  about  }4,m^  N.E.^f  Basin;  SUcle^ 

The  South  Bashi  and  Chimney'. 

None  but  experienced  rock  cliinbers  should  attempt 
the  Chimney.  Prom  the  camp  sit^  at  Chimney  Pond 
cft-cle  the  pond  to  the  L.  and  after  scrambling  over  the 
htige  boulders  opposite  the  camp,  descend  tp  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  pond  where  the  outlet  of,  the  t>rook  cpurse 
will  be  found.  The  path  leads  up  the  brook  (dry  in 
summer)  over  granite  boulders  and  is  muoh.ofver* 
grown  by  trees  and  alder  l^ushes,  Aiter  passing  the 
"tree  line,"  the  brook  course  bears  to  the  J^.  and  re^ 
veals  a  remarkable  flume  or  canyon  beyond  which 
Chimney  Peak  is  seen.  WJien  the  first  <ihock  '^one 
is  reached,  ascend  to  the  L.  and  do  not  attempt ^  t6 
climb  under  it.  The  passing  of  this  chock  stone  is  s^id 
to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  £he  climb,  "but  a^  pre- 
viously stated,  ojily  experienced  rock-climbers  should 
attempt  it. 

;  There  are  many  beautiful  and  interesting ; <5liflrs  ifl 
the  South  Basin  above  the  fct^e  line  w^ithout  risking  the 
Chimney  climb* .  .        •  ; 

"  Caution.    The  upper  wall*  of  the  Great  Bastn  ' 
dre  neirly  verticil  and  a're  lined' with^  large 'rec- 
tangular prii^riis  of  graiiite  ^tandittg  oH  fend  ^ith ' 
but  poor  attachment  to  the  wzdl.    There  is  d  tetnp-   • 
tation  to  detach  them  and  send  them  .ci^^shing  a . 
thousand  feet  or  more  down  into  the  Basin,  but 
in  so  doing  one  should  remember  he  is  d^sfiguting 
the  griindest  bit  of  sc^neiy  in  the-  Eastefh  States, 

'   and  may  injure  climbers  below.    Avalanches  from 

'  Stich  natural  causes  as  frost,  wafer,  etc.,  fi?ecfufentiy 
6ccur  in  both  basins  ev6n  in  summer  atnd  dirhbfers 

'  should  note  their  possible  paths  and  avoid  tk^tn. 


The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  Its 

Activities. 

.  • '  <  '  <  I .     ,  •  '       •      '  .  ■  •     ! 

This  Club  was  organized  in  1876.  It  is  now  a  Massa- 
chusetts Corporation  and  is  empowered  to  -kold  moun- 
tain and  forest  lands  and  historic  sites,  it  is  the  largest 
fepr^se»taittiv^>  in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  the  in- 
terests  of  lovers  of  -the  mountaiiis.  It  has  made  sub- 
'8t«iitial  contributions 'to  varioue  branches  of  geo^aphy 
atid  has  taken  a  leading^  part  in  efforts  to  preserve  both 
ithe  tteanty  aiid' the  economic  vahie  of  the  mountains 
and  foreits^  It  has  built  trails^  caihps  and  other  con- 
..V^^niences,  and  ha^  published  •maps,  guides  .and  other 
books  peitaining  to  fts  special  interests.  It  has  a  laiige 
•librai^  of  bound  voluhies,  journals,  pamphlets  ^nd 
finkpSj  a  herbarium,  and  collections  of  photographs'  and 
lantern  slides.  It  publishes  a  magaztne,  a  monthly  bul- 
letin and  an  annual  Register^. 

The  home  of' the  Club  is  at  Room  1050  Ttemotit 
Building,^  Tremont  St:-,  Boston.    There  are  afl&Kated 
'  chapters  in  New  York  City,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Man- 
chester, N  4  H.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  one  in  Connectiaut 
ahd  «(he  in  North  Carolina*     Meetings,  lectures,  etc., 
lafre  held  in  Boston  at  least  onoe  a  month,  besides  whicih 
theiie  ai^  frequent  social  gatherings  and  local  activities 
of  viiifiottsl  sorts.    There  are  weiekly  Outings  atound  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  City.     Longei^  excursions 'are  fre- 
quently arranged,  some  to  foreign  countries.     ItBf  va- 
riens^.d'epattments. Offer  to  members  opportunities  to 
fportictpatei  in  ttuil'^building,   map- making  and  onh^r 
■'outridbr  laictivities."' ■  ,  .      '  -I  j,.    .S,.* 

'r.  Oh  Deoembear  51,  I9ai,the  Club  had  3,066  members. 
A^plitatifHis  'for  meitibership  require  nominatibn  and 
'cecoinmendation  m (Writing  by  two  members-and  sub- 
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sequent  election  by  the  Council.  The  admission  fee 
including  the  first  year's  diies,  is  ten  dollars  and  the 
annual  dues  thereafter  are  five  dollars.  Persons  desir- 
ing to  become  members  may  write  to  the  Recording 
Secretary  for  further  particulars. 
A.  M.  G.  Huts. 

There  are  now  four  of  these  camps,  managed  by  the 
Trustees  of  Real  Estate  and  located  at  Madiscm  Spring, 
Carter  Notch,  Lafces^f-the-Clouds  and  Pinkham 
Noftch.  All  are  ogen  to  the  public  and  each  is  equipped 
with  bunks,  supplied  with  blankets,  and  in  charge  of  a 
caretaker.  The  seaison  as  approximately  from  July  i 
to  Sept.  15.  Lodging  is  provided  at  $1  and  meals  at 
$t  each,  prices  subject  to  change.  Breakfast  at  7  A.M., 
dinner  at  12  M.,  and  supper  at  6  P.M.  At  other  seasons 
;  of  the  year  a  portion  of  each  building  (except  the  one 
:  in  Pinkham  Notch)  is  kept  open  for  refuge  only.  The 
Refuge  Hut  on  the  old  Crawford  Path  is  unequipped  Jbas 
no  caretaker  and  is  intended  for  emergencies  only.  Fur- 
ther details  about  the  several  huts  will  be  found  in  the 
sections  of  this  book  covering  the  localities  in  questtoo. 

The  huts  are  located  within  a  day's  walk  of  one  an-' 
other  and  a  variety  of  routes  between  them  may  be 
worked  out*  by  the  tramper  by  consuhii^  the  Mt. 
Washington  Range  Map  and  the  text  of  this  book.  An 
extension  of  the  hut  system  is  projected  and  similar 
camps  will  probably  be  built  in  the  Crawford  and  Fran- 
conia  Notches  in  the  near  future. 
A.  M.  C.  Shelters. 

There  are  nine  open  log  structures  of  the  'ieaato" 
type,  in  charge  of  the  Supervisor  of  Trails,  and  open 
to  the  public.  They  are  not  supplied  with  blankets  or 
cooking  utensils;  there  are  no  custodians,  no  meals  are 
served  and  there  is  no  charge  for  their  use.  Guests 
are  earnestly  requested  to  heed  the  ordinary  rules  of 
neatness,  sanitation  and  fire  prevention,  and  to  leave 
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a  little  dry  wood  under  cover  for  the  next  party.     Each 
shelter  is  described  in  tiie  oeption  covering  its  locsjlity. 

A.  M.  G.  Paths  and  Trails. 

,  There  are  now  (1922)  66  paths  and  trails,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  257  miles,  officially  adopted  and 
in  charge  of  the  Supervisor  of  Trails.  A  full  list  is 
published  annually  in  the  Club  Register  and  each  trail 
is  described  in  this  Guide.  While  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Club  to  keep  its  trails  in  standard  condition,  the  right 
is  reserved  to  discontinue  any  without  notice  and  the 
Club  expressly  disclaims  any  legal  responsibility  for 
|:he  condition  of  any  of  its  trails  at  any  time.  The  Su- 
pervisor of  Trails  welcomes  criticisms  and  suggestions 
from  any  source. 
A.  M.  C.  Reservations. 

These  are  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  Real 
Estate.  They  are  considered  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  public.  Hence  they  have  been  exempted  .  from 
taxation  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  the  greater  part  in 
New  Hampshire.  They  are  17  in  number,  aggregating 
r,050  acres,  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.  For  further  details  see  the  Club  Register, 
also  Appalachia,  Vol.  X,  No.  3. 
Private  A.  M.  C.  Camps. 

f  WO  large  private  camps  (not  open  to  the  public),  each 
under  its  own  committee,  afford  comfortable  vacation 
accommodations.  One  is  at  Three  Mile  Island  in  Lake 
\yinnepesaukee  and  the  other  is  Cold  River  Camp,  at 
North  Chatham.  Although  quarters  should  be  engaged 
in  advance,  transients  can  usually  be  accommodated 
over-night.  For  further  information  see  the  annual 
Register. 

,  Rhododendron  Cottage  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  mayte 
rented  by  members  on  application  to  the  Trustees  of 
Real  Estate.  There  is  also  a  private  camp  at  Ponka- 
poag  Pond  in  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation,  near  Boston. 


National  and  State  Forests, 

Wbite  Mountain  National  Fore^. 

Everyone  who  tramps  the  mountains  is  interested 
in  this  National  i^or^t.  Under  the  Weeks  Act,  the 
United  States  Government  contemplates  purchasing 
upward  of  a  million  acres  in  the  White  Mountains 
and  adjacent  regions  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
On.  January  31,  19^2,  purchases  had  been  arranged 
aggregating  432,818  acres,  of  which  415,594  acres  had 
been  acquired. 

As  lands  are  acquired  they  are  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  and  their  immedi- 
ate supervision  is  delegated  to  a  Forest  Supervisor 
whose  office  is  at  Gorham,  N.  H.  Any  one  desiring  to 
pamp,  or  intending  to  spend  much  time  on  the  Nation- 
al Forest,  or  who  is  considering  leasing  a  camping  site, 
or  buying  timber,  or  otherwise  using  the  resources  of 
the  Forest  should  communicate  with  this  officer  by 
personal  call,  by  mail,  or  telephone.  A  map  showing 
the  National  Forest  lands  has  been  published  by  the 
Government  and  copies  may  be  had  upon  request 
from  the  Gorham  Office.  These  will  be  interesting 
and  useful  to  trampers. 

For  the  information  of  the  casual  tramper  a  few 
points  are  given  here  so  that  he  may  know  his  privi- 
leges when  using  the  Forest  as  a  recreation  ground. 
Camping  (permanent  camps  and  cabins  excepted)  is 
permitted  wherever  not  specifically  prohibited.  Con- 
forming to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  the 
Government  requires  that  permits  be  obtained  for 
authority  to  build  camp  fires  on  the  National  Forest. 
Permits  may  be  obtained  from  the  Forest  Supervisor, 
Gorham,  N.  H.,  or  any  forest  ranger  or  guard,  and  ap- 
plication may  be  made  personally,  or  by  letter  or.  tele- 
phone. 
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Camp  fires  must  be  made  in  safe  and  sheltered 
places  and  npt  in  leaves,  rotten  wood,  or  against  logs  or 
stumps.  Before  building  a  fire  clear  a  space  of  at  least 
Bv^  feet  radius  of  all  inflammable  material  down  to  the 
mineral  soil.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  fire  be 
left  unattended.  All  fires  must  be  completely  extin- 
guished with  earth  or  water  before  leaving  a  camp  site 
even  temporarily.  Fire  wood  may  be  obtained  only 
from  dead  trees.  Green  trees  may  be  cut  only  under 
permit  from  the  Forest  Supervisor. 

All  camp  refuse  must  be  buried  or  burned,  and  6n 
breaking  camp  the  site  must  be  made  tidy  and  attrac- 
tivie  for  the  next  party  that  may  wish  to  stop  there. 
No  rubbish  or  refuse,  should  be  thrown  into  any  stream  > 
spring,  or  pond,  or  into  or  beside  any  road  or  pa^h. 
Earthing  and  the  iyasl>i|ig  of  clothes  or  dishes  i^  abso- 
lut^y  prohibited  in  certain  streams  that  are  used  fpr 
domestic  water  supply  by  neighboring  towns. 

Hunting  and  fishing  must  be  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  lands  are^^'situatedi  : '' 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  reserve  al|  the 
roost  desirable  camp  sites  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public  in  preference  to  leasing  them  to  individuals  for 
private   monoply. 

•  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  hot  a  Nation- 
al Pat  k::  ft  i^  a  National  Forest.  Parks  are  ^^tab- 
tished  primarily  as  recreation  grounds.  Forefets- are 
created'  primi^rily  to  protect  the  watersheds  of  'the 
'stream^  and  to  furnish  lumber,  and  other  timber  i^rod- 
'ticta.  *  The  '  Go^^r nment  practises  -  forestry  in  the 
White  '  M^uhtains:  The  character  of  the  •  timber 
which' fa  produced' atid  the  'mdrket  demands  of  the-re- 
gi6h  are  swA  that  this  can  be  done  on  a  compairativeiy 
iirrtehsive  scale.  The  timber  will  be  cut  wherever^  it  U 
'ttttttiire  and  can  bfe  removed  without  dctrhnfent  to  the 
ftoir^  the  kream*,  or  to  thcJ  s^nic  beauties  of  th^  fo- 
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cality,  and  without  impairing  the  permanence  of  the 
Forest.  Such  cutting  is  done  conservatively  and  with 
much  calre  as  to  the  protection  of  the  young  trees,  and 
as  to  the  disposal  of  brush  to  prevent  forest  fires.  It  is 
also  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  logging  opera- 
tions to  protect  trails,  streams,  camping  places,  and 
other  spots  of  public  interest.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
National  Forest  is  of  very  great  recreational  importance, 
and  this  use  will  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  developments 
which  are  made,  and  in  all  plans  for  other, uses. 

:  The  boundaries  of  the  Forest  are  usually  iharked 
wherever  the  line  crosses  roads  or  trails.  The  printed 
•  notice  faces  outward  from  the  Government  land. 
Throughout  the  mountains  red  painted  corner  posts 
and  blazes  indicate  National  Forest  boundaries  or  else 
the  boundaries  of  various  tracts  which  have  been  ac- 
quired. 

State  Forests. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  now  has  eight  reserva- 
tions, conaprising  a  total  of  about  12,000  acres,  under 
its  Forestry  Department.  The  State  Forester,  whose 
office  is  at  Concord,  controls  the  property. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  State  Forests 
is  in  Crawford  Notch  and  has  an  area  of  about  6,000 
acres.  It  occupies  the  northern  end  of  Hart's  Location 
and  extends  from  the  Gateway  of  the  Notch  to  about 
S  m.  N.  of  Bemis  Station,  runniag  weU  up  to  the  he^ht 
of  land  on  either  side.  The  regulations  relative  to  camp- 
ing that  apply  to  the  National  Forest  also  apply  in  a 
general  way  to  the  State  Forest.  The  k>cal  ageat  is 
F.  P.  Allard,  District  Chief,  North  Conway.  There 
is  also  a  Ranger,  whose  camp  is  on  the  State  Road  near 
Allen  Spring  and  Brook  Kedron.    He  will  direqt  tourists 
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to  convenient  and  safe  camping  sites.  A  lease  of  the 
Willey  House  site  has  recently  been  granted  by  the 
State,  for  the  construction  of  a  rest  house. 

There  are  other  State  F<M«8ts  on  Mt.  Bartlett  {400 
acres),  on  the  Conway  Ledges  (40  acres),  at  Livermore 
Falls,  Campton  (134  acres),  on  Mt,  Kearsarge  in  Mer- 
rimack County  (800  acres),  on  Mt.  Monadnock  (493 
acres),  on  Mt.  Cardigan  (2,000  acres)  and  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ashuelot  River  in  Washington  and  Go- 
shen (2,300  acres). 

Other  White  Mduntaln  Reaefvations. 

The  town  of  Conway  controls  ten  acres  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Pines  at  Intervale,  and  JaflFrey  has  200  acres  on 
Mt.   Monadnock. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests  controls  the  Lost  River  Reservation,  (see  p. 
331),  the  Masonian  Reservation  and  Derby  Woods  on 
Mt.  Monadnock,  a  tract  on  Mt.  Kearsarge  in  Merri- 
mack County  (see  p.  426),  and  another  along  the  State 
Road  N.  of  Chocorua  Lake. 

The  A.  M.  C.  reservations  are  referred  to  on  p.  454. 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  annual  Register. 


New   England  Trail  Conferencei  | 

This  was  organized  in  1917  for  th^  purpose  a!  de- 
veloping the  tramping  poaeibllitiea  Of  New  England 
-and  adjacent  regions  by  linkmg  together  the  watkhtg 
sections  through'the  building'of  connecting  trails.  It 
is  lii^>ed  that  eventually  a  continuous  through  trail 
youte  willbe  opened  from  the  New  Jersey  highlands 
op  the  Hudson  River  valley  by  Way  of  the  Interstate 
Park,  across  the  Fiahkill  Mountains  to  the  TaConics 
in  Connecticut,  over  Mt«.  Eyerett  a«d  Gtttyiocki  in 
Mas^chusetts,  i|p  along  the  Green  ^puntains  of  Ver- 
,  mont,  where  there  are  several  public  forests,  ^cro^  into 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  north  to  Dixville 
Notch  a^  theConnecticut  lakes,  and  east  to  Ra^tgeley 
and  Moosehead  lakes  to  Mt.  Ktaadn  in  Maine.  Yet 
other  trails  are  .designed  to  conn^t  tl  '  "  1 

forests  that  lie  along  the  Connecticut 
ticut  and  Massachusetts,  brajiching  o  1 

toward  Mt.  Grac«,  over  Monadnock,  I 

Mt.  Kearsarge,  to  connect  with  the  ' 

The  Conference  also  serves  as  a  1 
information  on  matters  of  interest  to  t 
as  well  as  to  individuals.     It  lias  pubiisnea  a  trail  cen- 
sus of  New  England,  a  map  showing  trails  maintained 
by  each  of  its  members,  and  a  manual  of  trail  making. 

Membership  of  the  Conference. 

Amherst  Mountain  Club,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,   Boston. 
Boston    Society  of  Landscape  Architects,   Boston. 
Boy  Scouts,  New  England  Region,  Boston. 
Chatham  Trails  Association,  North  Chatham,  N.  H. 
Chocorua  Mountain  Club,  Chocorua,  N.  H. 
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Connecticut  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission, 
,  Northfield,   Conn. 

Dartmouth  Outing  Club,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Field  and  Forest  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

Green  Mountain  Club  and  branches,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Intervale   Improvement   Society,.  Intervale,  N.  H. 

Lake  Tarleton  Club,  Pike,  N.  H. 

Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards,  B05-, 
ton,  Mass. 

.Metawarape  Club  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege), Amherst,  Mass. 
.  Monadnock  Mountain  Association,  JaflFrey,  N.  H. 

New    England    Hotel    Association,    Northampton^ 
Mass. 

New    Hampshire    Forestry    Dept.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

New    Hampshire    Hotel    Association,    Manchester, 

N.  H.  .    .       ,     !  ' 

North  Woodstock  Imjjrovement  Associalfen,  Ncirth 
'  '  Woodstock,   N.   H.  . 

Raridolph  Mountain  Club,  Randolph,  N.  ti. 
Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Foi'estsj 
Boston,  -  ' 

tJ.  S.  Forest  Service,  Gorharh,  N.  H. 
Waterville  Athletic  Association,  Waterville,   N.  H. 
Williams  Outing  Club,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Wonalancet  Out-Door  Club,  Wonalancet,  N.  H. 

Organization.  .,  :; 

The  diftction  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  is  in  thfe 
hancbof  a  Coii^nittee  of  five  of  which  Mr.  Albert  M. 
Turner  (Connecticut  State  Park  and  Forest  Commis* 
6io»)  is  cbairinan,  and  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Comey  (Choco^ 
tna  Mountain  Club),  -Harvard  Sq.,  Cambridge,  Mas6.v  is 
Seijtetary/  Any  individiial  as  well  as  any  organization 
actively  interested,  in  the  making,  maintentoce -or 
use  of  trails  is  invited  to  write  to  the  Secretary. 


Emergencies  in  the  Woods 

The  following  brief  description  does  not  pretend  to 
cover  all  of  the  accidents  and  illnesses  that  might 
occur  in  the  woods.  Neither  does  it  attempt  to  detail 
the  entire  management  of  the  conditions  referred  to. 
II  is  not  exactly  "First  Aid,"  nor  "What  to  do  till  the 
Doctor  Comes,"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  because  some- 
thing more  is  needed  under  the  circumstances.  It  is 
rather  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question, — what  shall 
we  do  if  this  or  that  happens  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
mountain?  Moreover  we  have  in  mind  only  the  White 
Mountain  region,  covered  by  the  Club's  Guide  Book, 
where  a  party  is  never  more  than  a  day's  walk  from 
civilization.  It  is  not,  therefore,  adapted  for  long  ex- 
peditions distant  many  days  travel  through  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  commonest  and  most  important  emergencies  in 
the  woods  are,  of  course,  wounds,  sprains,  fractures 
and  other  surgical  accidents.  Medical  and  internal 
diseases  are  so  numerous  and  their  recognition  and 
management  so  difficult  ^nd  technical  that  accuracy 
is  often  impossible  under  out-of-door  conditions,  even 
for  a  trained  physician.  We  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  bpthersome,  though  relatively  insig- 
nificantf  disorders  and  a  few  statements  as  to  symp- 
toms significant  of  graver  diseases. 

In  the  White  Mountain  region  hospitals  eidst  at 
Berlin,  North  Conway*  Whttefield  and  Plymouth. 
These  institutions  would  doubtless  give  infomiation 
over  the  telephone  concerning  competent  physicians 
in  their  neighborhoods.  Telephone  exchauiges  wcmkl 
probably  be  able  to  put  an  enquirer  in  touch  with  local 
agencies  of  the  better  insurance  companies,  wliose 
medical  examiners  are  generally  reliable  and  competent 
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SPRAINS. 

A  sprain  \a  an  injury  of  a  joint,  not  involving  a  brok- 
en bone  or  diBJocation.  There  may  be  great  swelling, 
but  no  change  in  relation  of  bones,  no  abnormal  loose- 
n«S8  at  the  joint,  no  Iobs  of  motion,  except  as  pain 
limits  motion.  In  ailUe  sprains,  for  instance,  there 
is  usually  prompt  iwelling  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
joint  but,  seen  from  the  front  or  side,  the  Foot  is  in 
the  right  relation  to  the  line  of  the  leg,  and  there  is  no 
tendency  of  the  foot  to  become  displaced  out  or  in  or 
backward.  We  have  a  sprain,  or  at  worst  a  cracked 
bone  that  may  be  treated  as  a  sprain  without  much 
harm.  Cold  water,  promptly  applied,  limits  the 
swelling — after  a  half  hour  it  does  little  or  nothing.  ■ 
The  sprained  anlde  should  be    strapped  t 

really  tight)  with  adhesive    plaster    an  , 


aa  in  Fig.  I.  Then  try  to  walk— if  it  is  pretty  com- 
fiMtablc,  moderate  use  does  good,  not  harm.  If  it 
hurts  much  after  strapping,  get  out  of  the  woods  be- 
fore it  hurts  worse. 

Sprains  of  the  knee  are  common,  and  rather  serious. 
The  question  of  a  displaced  cartilage  in  addition  is  al- 
ways present.  If  the  knee  can  be  fully  straightened, 
there  is  no  displaced  cartilage.  If  it  will  not  straighten, 
lay  the  patient  on  his  back,  bend  the  knee  way  up 
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(never  mind  i(  it  does  hurt),  rotate  the  footancf  fepoif 
tUe  thigh,  -iil'attd  out,  ocGadonally  <  afraighteiiing  the 
kofte;  til!  the  leg  comes  way  down.  Then  strap, 
with  adhesive  plaster,  not  dear  arouad,  but  as  in  F^. 
2.  Failing  this,  bandage  tightly  with  gplf  atoclcings 
or  the  like.  The  joint  will  pj-obably  swell  anyway 
(this  lis  the  much-talked-of  water  on  the  knee^  not  as 
serious  as  is  usually  thought),  but  the  joint  will  work 
and  is  all  right  to'get  along  on:  We  have. known  a 
man  to  do  nine  miies  oMkard,  wet,  trail  with  a  hugely 
swollen  knee,  cinched  tight  with  stockings,  and  to  do 
this  without  harm.  But,  if  you  sprain  your  knee, 
t^e  no  chances.  A  sprained  ankle  is  often  trilling — 
.  aapcaiited  kneb.ia  theend'of  the  bikel 

iralned  shoulder    may 

ing.     It  should  be  used 

ly,  however.   If  it  is  bad, 

auble  sling  (see  Fig.  3), 

rained  elbow  is  apt  to 

!istei)t,    but  not  usually 

by  moderate,  use.      If 

the  sling  should  ba  the 

mbered  a  in  Fig.  3. 

|>rained"  wrist  ia  usu- 

■  common   Collfs'     frac- 

I  bones'  driven    together 

J  )r  loose  motion,     There- 

f6re,  any  Wrist  sprain  that  swells  up  sliould  be  regarded 

as  serious.     Obviousfy  minor  sprains  Can  be  made  per^ 

fettiy   useful    with    adhesive   strapping.     The   others 

had  better  be  strapped  to  a  bark  splint  runiiihg  aton^ 

the  back  of  the  arm  from  knuckles  toilbow-'-oh  (he 

way  to  a  doctor. 

Common  ■nuacte-cramps  shouM  be  treated  by 
00  holding  the  limb  as  to  keep  the  muscle  stretched, 
an^d  then  should'be  givtn  a   Heavy   kiieOdliigi  nULss:^ 
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for  £ve  minutes,  or  until  the  muscle  softens.  This 
hurts,  but  it  works!  Neglected,  they  may  be  very 
painful,  though  rarely  crippling-  Similar  treatment 
is  indicated  for  the  night  or  niorning  stiffness  of  mus- 
cles, with  or  vrithout  actual  cramps. 
FRACTURES. 

AnUe  fractures  are  common  and  serious.  If  a 
damaged  ankle  shows  the  foot  displacetl  back,  or 
tipped  to  either  side,  or  \{  it  can  be  wobbled  sidewise 
more  than  the  good  one,  or  if  there  is  a  prominent  bone 
on  the  inner  side,  with  the  skin  stretched  tight  over  it, 
then  call  it  a  break,  put  it  in  as  g  su 

can  and  apply  well  padded  splints 


T-,^- 


A  break  of  the  le£  above  the  ankle  is  usually  evi- 
dent fey  the  false  motion  at  the 'break.-  Pull  (hard)  ' 
on  the  foot,  if  need  be  to  get  it  in  shape,  then  apply 

-splints  as  ill  F"ig.  5.  '  '' 

Tbifth  fractures,  fortunately  rare,  may  be  handled 
'  with  a  long  crotch-stiitk  inside,  long  sticks  from  foot  to 
'  waist  on  the  back    and    the   outer    side.     Pad   with 
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coats  or  sweaters,  bind  on  aa  with  the  leg  splint  just 
discussed,  then  lash  the  two  legs  together,  all  the  way, 
for  steadiness  in  transportation.  Fig.  6 — for  clearness 
the  padding  has  twen  omitted  in  the  figure. 

Arm  fractures,  whether  forearm  or  upper  arm,  may 
best  be  splinted  with  bark  splints,  though  straight 
twigs  will  do.    Pad  with  anything  handy,  dothing  or 


g,  7),  not  too  tight,*  and  then 
apply  slings  as  in  Fig,  3,  but, (or  forearm  fractures  ad- 
just the  sling  a  so  as  to  support  the  hand  as  well  as  tfae 

A  smashed  shoulder  is  to  be  put  tn  a  double  sling 
,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  .  , 


•Nundinni,  oaUnea.  ««aUlMI>  ■  tMliag  of  H 
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Collar  bone  fractures  are  unimportant,  but  do  put 
the  arm  out  of  commission.  Use  a  "figure-of^8" 
dressing,  (Fig.  8),  (using  stockings,  padded  pacb- 
straps  or  the  like)  and  pull  the  straps  as  tight  as  can  be 
borne.  Adjust  a  oling  like  that  io  a.  Fig.  3,  an^  the 
patient  can  thereafter  travel  comfortably  without 
damage,  and  without  serious  discomfort. 

A  broken  rib  is  fairly  indicated  by  localized  tender- 
ness after  a  blow  and  sharp,  localized  pain  on  breath- 
ing. All  that  is  needed  (all  that  a  doctor  would  do) 
is  to  strap  the  region  very  snu^y  with  adhesive  plas- 
ter ruimiag  around  the  trunk  in  a  belt.    With  a  broken 

rU>  a  man  may  move  about 
or  walk  without  damage. 
He  is  hardly  fit  for  much 
active  work,  on  account  of 
pain,  even  with  the  strap- 
ping. Blood-spitting  is  an 
indication  of  a  wound  of 
the  kmg^— a  serious,  com- 
plication. 

A  compotind  fracture 

is  one  in  which  there  is  a 

J  ture.    Sometimes  the  bone 

sticks  out.  If  it  does,  clean  the  wound  first,  removing 
all  dirt  and  foreign  matter,  and  disinfect  thoroughly 
with  iodine.  Then  pull  (or  twist)  the  limb  till  the  bone 
is  covered  by  the  flesh,  and  put  on  sterile  dressing  and 
splints.  Get  the  patient  into  competent  surgical 
hands  as  soon  as  possible. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Dislocations  are  rare.  The  shoulder  joint  "goes 
out'*  oftenest  of  all.  A  dislocated  shoulder  is  a 
locked  shoulder,  and  the  elbow  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  side.    The  safest  way  to  handle  it  is  to  pull  on  the 


f 


B^.^. 
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arm  at  right  angles  to  tJue  trunk,  .or  to  pall  tbe  ami  up- 
ward, up  alongside  the  head*  This  means  a:  slow, 
steady,  heavy  pull,  XJBually  the  bone  pops  in*  Then 
the  double  sling  isiii  Order;  Fig.  3.  If  the  mdnteavres 
indicated  do  not  work,  fhfe'  riearest'-dcic^or  is  the  best 

biet.   '  ■  '■■'  ■    ■■■■  ;■•  ■    ■   ■ 

A,  "di^ocated','  elhow  is  y^rypften  ^^^ff^ture^dts- 
locatioii.",  Ip  a^y  case  of  thi?  ^grit  it  i^^sa^  Xo,  pull  on 
the  straight  arm,  slowly  apd  h^v4*  in  an., attempt  to 
reduce  the  obvious  displacement.  One  need  not  be 
giieatly  concerned  tn  suchi  dasc  about  the  intimate  de« 
tail  of  displacement.  Thehi^  whether  it  goes  in  or  not, 
pdcd  and  pack  the  Hinb,  without  splints,  put;  on  the 
double  sling  of  i^lg.  i,  amci'get  the  patient  out  of  the 
wbods.  /    . 

P  SPLINTS  AND  SLINGS,  already  described,  are 
easily  artificed  out  of  &mall  saplings  or  from  stiff  bark. 
The  concave  side  of  th*  bairic  lends  i]tself  very  well  to 
the  contour  of  a  limb.  Padding  tnay  be  anything  at  all 
that  is.  soft;  the  lashif^gs  may  bb  belts,  shoe-lacings  or 
anything  that  is  ftrni.  TJie^  general  principle  of  splint- 
ing is  that  of  a  padding  ;Spft  enough  to  molq  itself  some- 
what and  to  allow  a  tigbt^^ing  of  straps  much  firmer 
than  the  bare  limb  coulc)  tolerat^.  Jn  fact,  the  harder 
oni&[  straps,  the  betiter,  up  to  t;h^  point  of  producing 
tingling  or  loss  of  circulation  («hawn  by  loss  of  warmth 
apd  of  pinkness)  in  foot  or  hand.  The  tight  hold  is 
mpre  comfortable,  as  well  as*  more  secure.  In  splints 
ing  a  leg,  carry  the  padding  around  under  the  sole 
of  the  foot  and  lash  it  in  place.  This .  is  important; 
particularly  in  ankle  injuries.  For  slings— somebpdy 
is  goin^  to  cut  up  a  shirt !  A  crutch,  pf  sort?,  may  he 
made  by  cutting  a  crotch-sticj^-^wide  in  tl^e  crotch— 
and  then  padding  it  for  the  armpit. 
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WOUNDS. 

Sctapes  are  best  treated  by  drying  in  the  air,  better 
yet  if  so  treated  after  cleaning  with  akohol  or  with  a 
very  little  iodine. 

Tears  and  ragged  cuts  are  to  be  filled  with  iodine 
(not  always  a  pleasant  dose)  and  then  covered  with  a 
sterile  pad  and  bandaged.  Never  leave  a  ciit  open 
without  a  dressing. 

With  clean  cuts  one  uses  iodine  or  alcohol,  th^n  a 
small  sterile  pad  and  rather  tjght  adhesive-plaster 
strapping.  Then  one  should  press  hard  on  the  cut 
(covered  by  the  dre^sin^)  for  perhaps  10  minutes,  to 
checlc, bleeding.  So  treated,  a  cut  in  a  man  in  hard 
condition  will  often  heal  in  3  to  4  days,  and  at  worst, 
if  so  strapped  vkrith  adhesive  as  to  prevent  motion  of 
the  cut  parts,  jt  does  not  interfere,  with  use  of  the  hand 
or  arm  or  leg.  Infected  wounds  ar^  rare  in,  the  woods, 
though  intrinsically  serious  he^e  as  elsewhere  when 
they  happen. 

Mili^ly  infected  minor  wounds  can  be  cleaned 
aind  left  over  night  in  an  alcohol  dressing  (medicated 
alcohol  and  water,  equal  parts),  or  even  in  a  wet  dress- 
ing, after  one  makes  sure  that  the  wound  is  open  With 
no  secretion  dammed  back.  Graver  cases  need  like 
treatment,  but  with  rest,  and  one  should  seek  prompt 
aid  if  improvement  is  not  quickly  evident. 

Hemorrhage  from  cuts  is,  despite  all  one  reads 'and 
hears,  rarely  a  problem  at  all.  A  healthy  young  adult 
cian  Ipse  a  pint  of  blood  not  pnly  without  liarm  but  with- 
out discomfort,  and  moderate  bleeding  helps  tp  cle^ 
k  cut.  Profuse  breeding,  and  bleeding  persisting  beyond 
10  minutes,  calls  for  control,  best  done  by  direct  preis- 
sure  on  the  wound.  A  tourniquet  is  rarely  needed.  If 
theiie  is  spurting  of  blood,  keeping  time  with  the  pUlse, 
put  a  pad  on  the  wound,  and  use  a  tourniquet  f6r  prtt- 
'^Biire  onithe  pad^    Do' not   put   a-  tourniquet   above 
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the  wound  unless  there  is  continued  bleeding  or  evident 
swelling  o[  the  limb  after  trying  direct  to'essure.     If 

you  mHsf  use  a,  tourniquet,  twist  it   hard!     A   tourni- 
quet alwve  the  wound,  as  usually  and  feebly  applied, 

il  we 

id  by 


y  ty- 


developments,  thottgh  of  course,  many  men  take  the 
chance  without  harm.  Even  after  twenty-foiw  hours, 
headache  or,  weakness  are  agaipst  going  on  strenuous- 
ly. In  case  of  doubt,  avoid  risk,  help  or  carry  him 
out.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  simple  treatment 
Other  than  absolute  rest  is  of  any  value  in  head  hurts. 
Cold  water  applications  do  no  harm. 

Eye  injuries.  One  can  do  nothing  for  eye  injuries 
locally,  save  to  dean  and  protect.  Use  cold-water 
compresses,  no  iodine  or  alcohol.  Avoidance  of  exer- 
tion, particularly  for  an  hour  or  two,  limits  damage 
from  hemorrhage.  If  the  eye-ball  is  penetrated  or  se- 
riously wounded,  cover  holh  eyes  lightly  with  a  bandage. 
BLISTERS, 

The  commonest  trouble  in  the  woods  is  the  foot  blis- 
ter. Blisters  are  the  result  of  frictioii  from  any 
■auie.     Cold  water  hardens  the  ekin,  and    poatpones 
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blisters.    Grease,  or  soap,  or  talc  powder,  lessening 
friction,  are  of  use  in  prevention.     Best  of  all,  if  one  • 
feels  a  blister  coming,  is  to  cover  the  tender  area,  and 
for  a  distance  round  abput  it,  with  zinc  oxide  adhesive 
plaster.    With  care  on  this  line  blisters  are  few.    With 
the  blister  present  and  developed — then  one  must  clean 
and  dry  it,  and  the  adjacent  skin.    Sterilize  the  sur- 
face with  5  minutes  application  of  half-strength  alcohol 
(or  half-strength  iodine  if  no  alcohol  is  at  hand),  punc- 
ture or  cut  the  blister,  and  let  all  fluid  out.    Finally 
put  on  a  thin  dressirig  of  sterile  gauze — 4  to  6  thickness 
— and    strap,  tightly    with   adhesive  plaster,   taking 
in  a  gcKxJly  area  beyond  the  blister.    This  leaves  the 
skin  on.    Sometimes  it  will  re-adhere.    A  day  or  so 
later,  if  the  skin  is  off  or  loose,  it  may  be  trimmed  to 
flat  edges,  the  surface  may  then  be  sterilized  with  al- 
cohol, dusted  with  zinc  stearate,  and  redressed.     So 
treated,  blisters  are  compatible  with  continued  travel, 
even  if  not  quite  comfortable,  and  they  do  not  get  in- 
fected.    A  blister,  already  infected,  calls  for  an  alco- 
hol-soaked dressing  (alcohol  i  part,  water  3  parts)  of 
gauze  over-night — then  a  dressing  as  indicated.    Seri- 
oiisly  infected  blisters  with  a  good  deal  of  redness  and 
swelling  mean  a  day  or  so  off  under  treatment  with 
weak  alcohol  dressings. 

Bums. 

In  the  woods,  burns  are  mostly  of  minor  character. 
One  should  treat  them  by  sterilizing  the  blisters  and 
opening  them,  then  dry  sterile  dressing  and  adhesive 
straps^ — ^just  as  for  any  blister,  save  that  the  dressing 
is  of  laf ger  area,  to  avoid  the  tender  skin  of  the  imme- 
diate surroundings.  Do  not  use  oily  or  grease  dress- 
ings. They  are  mor^  comfortable,  byt,  this  method  too 
often  leads  to  infection. 

Frqht  Bite. 

A  slightly  bitten  cheek  or  ear  needs  only  moderate 
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frkti6n  to  bring  it  ba<;k;  no  after  cai^  save  f6i*  protte- 
tion.    Severer  freezing  6f  hands  or  feet  is  tnoiBt  safely 
handled  by  friction  in  a  cool  atmosphere  with  snoiv  or  ' 
cold  water.    This  is  to  prevent  to6  rapid  return  of' 
circulation   through    temporarily '  damaged    vessels.  • 
Friction  should  be  cautioas  and  i^atient.    Thawing 
may  take  a  long  time — up  to  an  hour^bt  mdre,  arid  yet  ' 
the  part  may  re(iover  undamaged  save  for  a  little  sub- 
sequertt  swelling  and  sorertess  or  a  few  blisters.    Soihe ' 
redent  authorities   ridicule  this  cdutious  treatment. 
We  have  seen  it  work  too  well  in  ^vei^e  cases,  aiid  have 
seen  too  many  eases  of  tripplihg  gangrene  of  feet  artd 
hands  from  neglect  of  catition,  to  leave  it  possible  for 
us  to  change  our  minds  or  routing  withbiit  fresh  prodf. 

INTERN  At    INJURIES. 

Considering  the  frequency  of  severe  falls,  internal 
injuries  are  rare.  One  may  break  a  rib  and  in  so  doing 
may  hurt  the  lung — ^this  shows  up  in  the  spitting  of 
blood.  Injury  of  the  lung  and  of  the  pleura  may  show  . 
up  as  a  piiffing  up  of  the  chest  and  neck  with  air,  under  , 
the  skin.  Either  syinptoni  is  serious,  The  in- 
dication is  to  let  the  injured  man  rest  a  day  or  so  first, 
rather  than  to  hurry  him  out.  There  is  usually  no 
treatment  called  for  in  these  cases  but  rest. 

Abdominal  injuries  such  as  rupture  of  the  liver, 
spleen  or  intestine  may  result  from  a  heavy  blow  oh  the 
abdoriien.  Serious  riesults  from  a  blow  are  indicated 
by  pain,  tenderness  and  especially  tightening  of  the 
belly  muscles.  With  this  goes  general  collapse  in 
varying  measure.  The  man  should  be  kept  quiet  for 
an  hour  to  allow  bleeding  t6  stop,  then  carried  oiit 
fastf  as  he  may  need  prompt  operation. 

Rupture  of  the  kidney  may  result  from  a  very 
heavy  blow  on  the  loin.    Much  sweflihg,  soreness, 
pain,  sometimes  blood  in  the  urine  are  signs.    A  iieri* ' 
^us  condition,  apt  to  be  rather  argent. 
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Rupture  of  the  urethrd  results  from  a  fall  astride 
something.  It  shows  no  wounck  There  is  blood  in 
the  urine  or  inability  to  pass  urine.  A  rare  injury,  but 
a  surgeon's  job. 

Strangulated  hernia.    Many  active  men  faavt  rup^ 

tures — not  always  protected  by  trusses.     Any  hernia 

may  get  down  and  become  "jammed'*  as  a  result  of 

exertion  and  strain.    Usually  the  man    knows   what 

it  is  and  what  has  happened.    He  is  moreover  apt  to  be 

scared  about  it,  and  not  without  reason.    Lay  him  on 

his  back,  everjrthing  loose,  on  a  slope,  with  his  head 

down.   After  a  few  minutes  of  flat  rest,  gentle  manipula^ 

tion  of  the  hernia  may  help,  but  the  patient  must  keep 

absolutely  quiet  and  inert.    With  or  without  manipula^ 

tioh  the  hernia  is  apt  to  slide  in  if  it  hasn't  been  down 

more  than  a  short  while.     If  it  goes  in  he  is  no  worse 

off  than  he  was  before.     If  it  doesn't  go  in  then  get 

him   out — quick.    Strangulation  and  gangrene  in  a 

jammed  hernia  take  a  good  many  hours,  but  it  doesn't 

take  long  before  the  man  is  helpless  from  pain  and 

vomiting.     He  is  a  surgeon's  case  the  minute  one  has 

decided  that  the  rupture  isn't  going  in. 

MEDICAL  AND  INTERNAL  biSEASES. 

Golds  are  surprisingly  uncommon  in  persons  lead- 
ing an  out-door  life.  They  demand  protection  from 
fatigue  as  well  as  from  exposure.  They  are  n^ildly 
contagious.  The  most  serious  complication  is  pneu- 
m6iiia,  indicated  by  prostration,  fever,  rapid  and  pain- 
ful breathing  and  bloody  sputum.  A  patient  with' 
such  Symptoms  should  be  immediately  assisted,  or 
better  icarried,  out  of  the  woods. 

Earache  i»  more  serious  than  most  laymen  r^H^. 
It  is  not  disabling  for  the  first  day  or  so  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  getting  oUt  of  the  wOOds  at  onlce. 

Sore  throat  may  mean  nothing  but' a  minor  local 
infection;  especially  if  it  follows  exposure  to  wet  and 
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cold,  but  it  may  mean  scarlet  fever  or  4ipjitheria.  V 
there  is  fever  or  aay  rash,  or  if  there  is  any  white  de- 
posit (especially  elsewhere  than  on  the  tonsils)  get  the 
patient  out  of  the  woods  while  the  getting  is  good. 

Lu|ig.  ^mptoms.  Cough  alone  is,  of  course^  not 
necessairily  serious.  Associated  with  fever,  rapid  and 
painfui  breathing,  or  bloody  sputum  in  a  m^iji  who 
looks  and  feels  sick,  it  m^y  mean  pneumonia.  The 
patient  should  be  gotten  out  of  the  wpods  with  as  much 
prpmptness  and  as  little  exertion  as  possible  an4  under 
medical  care. 

HJe^t  symptoms.  The  most  significant  are 
bri^thlessoess,  intensified  by  slight  es^rtion,  or  by 
lying  down,  and  rapidity  or  irregularity  of  the-  pulse. 
Mere  intermittence  or  reduplication  or  rhythmic  vari- 
ations pf  rate  along  with  the  breathing  are  less  serious. 
When  a  climber  exhibits  undue  distress,  which  does 
not  promptly  subside  after  a  brief  pause,  or  which  re- 
curs on  slight  exertion,  he  should  stop  at  once,  what- 
ever the  circumstances  may  be.  After  he  has  re- 
covered so  far  as  he  will,  he  must  be  assisted  leisurely 
to  the  nearest  place  where  any  kind  of  shelter  may  be 
obtained.  Prolonged  rest  is  what  he  needs  most,  .and, 
in  contrast  to  other  conditions  described  in  this  chapter 
thfsre  should  be  no  effort  to  hurry  him  out. 

Acift^  arthritis  or  rheumatism  is  indicated  by 
tendernesSt  heat,  redness  ^nd  swelling  of  one  or  more 
joints,  not  definitely  the  result  of  injury,  over-.use  or 
sprain.  Hot  applications  will  lessen  the  pain.  Even 
if  only  a  joint  of  the  arm  is  involved,  the  patient  should 
get  out  as  quickly  as  possible.    His,  vacation  is  over* 

Gonatipation  troubles  many  persons  upd^r  camp 
conditions.  It  should  be  remembered  that  noiany  igufSL- 
tive  preparations  contain  powerful  drugs  like  strych- 
nia and  .belladonna,  so  that  jthe  quantity  that  may,  be 
saf^y  used,  is  lianited.    We  recommend,  therefor^  for 
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use  in  camp  the  official  compound  rhubarb  pill.  For  a 
mild  laxative  one  piU  may  suffice,  while  Cor  active 
purgation  four  or  more  may  be  used. 

DIarrhcea  in  the  woods  usually  results  from  improp- 
er or  spoiled  food»  and  is  often  associated  with  vomit- 
ing. Astringent  remedies  are  not  advised.  A  prdimi- 
nary  purge,  the  withholding  for  a  day  of  all  food  or  of 
all  but  a  few  crackers,  followed  by  a  few  days  of  graidual 
return  to  the  usual  diet,  is  all  that  is  commonly  aee^jM- 
Such  attadcs  often  result  from  over-use  of  fatty  food. 
They  are  surprisingly  debilitatiiag  and  if  severe  re- 
quire absolute  rest. 

Vomiting  is  commonly  the  result  of  indigestible 
food,  but  it  may  be  a  symptom- of  some  serious  condi- 
tion or  even  of  dangerous  poisonii^*  The^  co-e](is^nce 
of  fever,  delirium»  sore  throat,  cough,  slan  eri^tions 
or  abdominal  pain  would  be  indicative  of  some  serious 
cause,   needing  expert  medical  assistance. 

Abdominal  pain,  even  if  slight,  is  always  a  pos- 
sible indication  of  serious  trouble.  Tendcamese  on 
pressure  and  tenseness  of  the  abdominal  waH  are  more 
significant.  If  it  is  located  in  the  right,  lower  quad- 
rant, especially  if  fever  and  vomiting  are  also  pr^sei^t, 
better  assume  that  it  is  due  to  appendicitis  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. Abdominal  conditions  associated  with 
'  tenderness  in  other  quadrants  are  less  dommon  bat 
equally  serious.  Vomiting,  fever,  and  prostration 
add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  case.  I\iin  wifhout  tender- 
ness on  pressure  is  of  course  very  conmion,  and  if,  it 
occurs  after  a  gross  ikdiscretion  in  diet,  or  iissociated 
with  acute  diarrhoea,  is  less  apt  to  be  serious.  .  But -it 
is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  and  get  the  suilerer 
into  medkal  hands. 

Poisoning  may  be  the  result  of  such  a  large  vadety 
of  agents  that  it  caniVot  be'  adequately  treated  here. 
Antidotes  are  out  of  the  question.  The  only  general 
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rule  is  to  empty  the  stmnskih '  thoroughly.    Large 

'^antities  of  lub^warm  waiter  moderatelj^  flavored 
with  soap  will  perhaps  be  the  only  available  emetk. 

'  If  mustard  is  at  hand  two  or  three  heaping:  teiispooiifuls 
"in  a  cup  of  water  may  be  given.  Give  the  warm  warter 
in  larg^e  quantities  over  and  over  again.  Fmallyr  if  it 
can  be  retained,  give  any  strong  catliartic  that  is  at  hand. 
Retention  of  urine  octasionally  occurs  In  old  nlittn 
who  have  over-exerted.'  Let  the  patient  He  down  and 
rest,  ^ve  him  to  to  20  grai^  of  bik>mfde'and  apjply 
cloths  wet  with  hot  w^ter  over  the  lower  abdomon. 
It  would  be  better  to  get  a  physician  in  rather  than  to 
try  getting  the  patient  out*  Inform  th^^bdtor'as  to 
the  nature  of  the  case;  so  that  he  will  come  prepared. 
'  N08e-4>leed  may  result  from  a  blow  or  from  piddilg 
the  nose.  It  is  usually  one-sided,  the  bleeding  point  be- 
ing just  inside  the  nostril  and  on  iti  inner  wnll. 
If  the  application  of  cold  water  outride  the'  nose 
does  not  stop  it,  get  the  patient  in  a  good  Ught, 
wipe  the  blood  away  gently  with  some  absorbent 
cottcHi  or  a  strip  of  h^dkerchief  wrapped  about  the 
end  of  a  stick.    When  the  bleeding  point  is  located 

,  pack  the  nostril  tight  with  cotton  or  Strips  of  olean 
cloth  so  as  to  make  pressure  on  this  spot.  Let  the 
patient  sit  up.    Remove,  the  paddng  in   six  houra. 

•  When  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  keep  the  fingers  and 
the  handkerchief  in  the  pocket  and  leave  the  nose' alone. 
Hemonluige  froni  internal  organs  may  be 
quitie  serious.  Bleeding  from  the  lungs  is  generally 
the  result  of  tuberculosis,  the  blood  being  coughed  up. 
If  at  all  severe  the  patient,  should  be  kept  .absolutely 
still,,  with  the  aid  of  bromide  or  even  invn-phine  if 
necessary.  If  conditions  permit  re^  should,  be  pro- 
longed for  three  or  four  days  after  all  bleedings  has 
ceiised.    Otherwise  the  pajtient  should. be  carried  out 

<  il  it  is  possible. 
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,  Bleeding  from  the  stomach  in  young  persons  ts^  usu- 
ally the  result  of  ulcer.  The  blood  is  vomited.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest  as  long  as 
bleeding  continues  and  should  recdve  neither  food  nor 
medicine  by  mouth— only  sips  of  cold  tvater  iat  fre- ' 
qment  intervals.  As  soon  as  possible  he  should  be 
gotten  home  with  the  least  pos^ble  exertion. 

Bleeding  from  the  rectum  may  be  the  result  of  hemor- 
rhage from  any  point  in  the  alimentary  canal.  If 
from  the  stomach  or  upper  intestine  the  blood  will  be 
dark  brown  or  black,  and  the  same  precautions  should 
be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
The  passing  of  bright  red  blood  usually  means  hemor- 
rhoids, and  unless  unusually  severe  is  not  serious. 
Reasonable  quiet  for  a  day  or  so  and  correction  of 
ehher  constipation  or  diarrhoea  is  all  that  is  generally 
need^ 

Stings  and  bites  of  ihsects  are,  so  far  as  New  Eng- 
land is  concerned,  seldom  serious.  Except  in  rare 
c^we*  where  systemic  reactions  (prostration,  head- 
achei  fever,  etc.)  occur  they  need  no  treatment.  Don't 
scratch— leave  'em  alone  and  they  will  not  become 
uifec^edw  The  following  fly-dope  will  keep  away  some 
of  the  bags  and  all  of  your  friends.  Any  druggist 
can  prepare  it: — 

Rectified  oil  of  Tar  J^  drachm 

Oil  of  Pennyroyal  H  drachm 

Vaiseline  i  ounce 

^ix  and  divide  into  two  parts.  Dispense  in  c6l- 
lipsibk  tin  tubes. 

In-  many  years  of  travel  in  the  White  Mountains  we 
nave  never  seen  a  rattler  or  any  other  venomous 
snake,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  an  authentic  case 
o^  fattlesoakc  bite.  About  all  that  could  be  done; 
^uld  be  to  apply  a  tourniquet  and  thoroughly  dis- 
ittfect   with  iodine. 
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Headaelie  may  be  a.  syn^om  of  almost  anything, 
from  "jast  nothing  at  all"  up  to  tlie  most  serious  of 
diseases;  Most,  suffei-ers  already  know  what  gives 
them' most  relief:  and  will  adapt  their  usual  treatment 
to  woods  conditldos.  GeneraOy  rest,  a  cathartic  (say 
3  o(F  the  rhubarb  piUs)  and  ten  or  twenty  grains  of 
potassium  hroniMe  will  be  tKe-ib^t  treatment.  The 
salicylates  tincliiding,.asiHrjn)  are  not  advised  as  the 
t^ndeacy  to  kidney  itritation  isapt  to  be  intensified 
by  the  concltitiojis  of  woods  life.  The.  cautious  use 
of  coal  tar  analgesics  Uke  pheK^u^etine  is  perhaps  un- 
objectionable, but  the  bromides  are  safer  and  about 
as  efiicpenl;. 

Toothache  is  due  either  to  a  cavity^  in  which  case 
there  is  no  swelling,  or  to  aa  abscess  about  the  root 
of  t0ie  toqthy  in  which  case  the  glim  will  be  swollen  and 
tender.  An  aching  cavity  is  best  treated  by  paddng 
loosely  with  a  bit  of  cotton  soaked  in  <»1  of  cloves*  If 
the  gui;i  is  tender  and  swoUen,  paint  it  (once  only) 
wiith  tincture  of  iodine,  and  apply  either  hot  or  cold 
wa^r  to  the  oujtside  of  the  cheek.  Twenty  or  thirty 
grains  of  potassium  bromide  will  help  one  to  sleeep. 

EzhauAtion  and  fatigue  call  for  rest  first  and  food 
afterward.  Alcoholic  stimulation  may  enable  a  dis^ 
couraged  and  exhausted  man  to  rise  superior  to  his 
envirqnment,  but  it  is  brief  in  its  action  and  is  to  be 
avoids  if  exposure  to  cold  must  continue.  If  pos- 
sible stop  the  party,  or  a  part  of  it,  give  the  man  a 
reft  and  if  possible  a  short  nap*.  Afterwards  some 
easily  digestible  food — say  some  hot  tea  and  crackers 
-TTand  che^  him  up»  Of  course  relieve  him  of  his  pack 
and  get  him  leisurely  home  by  the  easiest  route. 

Insotnnia  is  a  habit  which  probably  deters  more 
people  from  enjoying  woods  life  than  anything  eke. 
Treat  it  with, contempt,  or  read  the  chapter  on  "Lyingr 
Awake  at  Night"  in  White's  "The  Forest."    There 
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is  no  objection  to  taking  ten  or  twenty  grains  of  po- 
tassium bromide  (always  dissolved  in  water).  But  al- 
ways remember  that  it  does  no  harm  0  lie  awake  un- 
less you  lei  it  gel  your  goat  I 

Hysteria  and  homesickness  are  more  serious, 
often  complicating  the  forced  inaction  of  a  prolonged 
rainy  spell.  Tact,  kindness  and  plenty  of  work  may 
avoid  the  need  of  returning  to  civilization.  The  proper 
procedure  in  cases  of  delirium  or  mental  aberration  is 
obvious. 

Sunstroke  is  uncommon  in  the  woods.     If  the  sidn 

is   pale,  cold  and  clammy,  simply  keep  the  patient 

ihed 


,      — w   ,    you 

may,  to  the  nearest  shelter,  near  water  if  possible, 
where  he  may.  be  protected  from  exposure  until 
plans  for  Jiis  removal  to  civilization,  after  sending 
■  for  necessary  help,  may  be  made.  It  shpuW  perhaps 
be  added  tliat  a  physician,  under  such  conditions,  can 
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do  little  more  than  a  layman.  Vigorous  efforts  to  re- 
store ronsciousness,  or  the  administration  of  alcohol 
and  other  stimulants  is  unwise.  The  rule  is /e(  Aim  ofone. 
Convulsions  are  most  unpleasant  to  see,  but  are 
usually  in  themselves  less  serious  than  they  seem,  A 
sudden  convulsion  in  a  person  of  the  youth  and  vigor 
generally  characteristic  of  a  mountain  climber  is  most 
apt  to  be  due  to  epilepsy.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
get  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  folded  handkerchief  between  the 
teeth  and  try  to  remove  from  the  mouth  false  teeth, 
food  or  other  foreign  material.  The  convulsion  itself 
iaats  only  a  minute  or  so,  but  it  is  usually  followed  by 


lO- 


unconsciousneBS,  stupor,  or  roeotal  disturbances  of 
various  sorts.  1  he  sufTerer  should  be  ckwely  watched 
until  he  is  thoroughly  himself  again.     If  unconsciouo- 
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ness  persists  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  it  is  safest 

to  assume  that  the  c\MivuIsion  is  due  to  some  condition 

of  more  immediate  seriousness  than  epilepsy  and  to 

proceed  as  with  any  otiier  unconscious  person. 

» 

Carrying  the  Injured. 

A  grown  man  is  a  heavy  Uft;  carrying  a  person  on 

trails  is  beyond  an  ordinary  man's  strength.    One  can 

carry  a  man  "pick-a-back"  for  a  while.     Even  better 

'j^        I  I  (for  the  carrier)  is  the  lift 

»«<!••'•  in  Fig.  9,  which  has  the 

advantage  of  being  jxjs- 
sible  if  the  hurt  man  is 
unconscious  or  very  weak, 
but  it  is  hard  on  the 
patient.  Two  can  carry 
as  in  Fig.  10,  but  not  on  a 
narrow  path.  The  usual 
"Bos'n's  chair"  (clasping 
hands  beneath  the  pa- 
tient) is  no  good  anyhow 
save  for  very .  short  dis- 
tances. A  redl  stretcher 
can  be  made  with  two 
coats  stretched  over  long 
poles  with  crotch  spread- 
ers, Fig  II.  Shoulder 
strap?  ( improvised  )  are 
wise — carrying  of  a  man's 
weight  is  too  hard  on  the 
hands  for  any  long  dis- 
tance, and  one  may  slip. 
EMERGENCY    OUTFIT. 

For  laymen: — Every  party  sh(>uld  have  along  with 
it  at  least  the  following: —   .        ^ 


f 
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A  roll  of  zinc  o^icje  adhesive. piaster  I  inch  wide, 
. ,  A  package  of  sterile  gauze  pads  or  «ponges. 

One  ounce  of  5^  pa*  cent,  tincture  <o£' iodine  (the 
official  tiiicture  diluted  one-haff'Wfth  sQcohol);-  > 

« 

Bromide  of  potash,  io-graiil>tab|eti  (mnsib  be  dis- 
solved in  water  before  taldng).       ',       r 

Compound  rhubarb '  pills. 

Oil  of  cloves. 

Blister-dressings — 13^  inch  gauze ,  sfj^ares,  41  to  6 
thicknesses  each, — sterilized.  * 

GJoyer's  needles  fors  puncturing  blisters. 

This  outfit)  securely  packed,  in  a  mailing  box,  may 
be  obtained  of  The  E.  R  M4hady  Co.,  671  "Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  under  the  name  of  "The  Appalachian 
Emergency  Outfit*"  •  Price,  $^40.  Weight,  ^  ounces. 
Dimensi6ns,  2j^  x  6  inches. 

in  addition,  alcohol  is  handy  and  may  be  purchased 
legjllly  as  "Medicated  AlcoM,  Formuhi  No;  4."  Jt 
contains  2  per  cent,  formaldehyde,  which  makes  it 
poisonous  and  Unfit  for  internal  use.  For  external  use 
as  an  antiseptic  it  should  be  diluted  to  half-strengt  h. 
Alcohol  or  Hcfuor  for  internal  use  is  unnecessary  and 
cannot  be  legally  carried.  The  water  in  mountaif 
streams  is  practically  sterile. 

For  medical  men  the  essentials  are: — • 
Adhesive   Plaster 
Sterile    Sponges 
Tincture  of  Iodine     * 
Sterile  catgut.  No.  i,  In  tubes 
Needles 
Knife 

Scissors  p   .  ' 

Mouse-tooth   forceps 
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Hemostats  (2) 
Straight  bone-cutter 
Hypodermic  syringe 
Novocain  tablets 
Morphine  tablets 

Small  rubber  catheter  and  lubricant 
In  addition  the  following  are  desirable: — 
Rubber  gloves 

Retractor  (camp  spoon  will  do) 
Alcohol 
"Bender*'  bandage 

With  this  outfit  one  can,  at  need,  do  an  appendix 
operation,  a  strangulated  hernia  or  even  an  amputa- 
tion. 
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Abenaki,    Mt 32 

Abol  Slide  and  Abol  Slide  TraU .;.........  ,4i2,  443.  444 

Abol  Stream , 445 

Abram,  Mt .'  * . .  .•  H.<i . . . .  j 66 

Acteon   Ridge ,. 346 

Adams,  Mt.     See  Section  V.  >.■.'., 

Adams  Slide  and  Buttress  Trails , ♦ 194,  195 

Air  liine '..::..:.. 130 

Israel  Ridge  Palt^ .  - ,...,  f ..,;  k. .,.,  ^ ,.  ^ .  ^  ,..♦... .  144 

Lowe's  Path ' 132 

Star  Lake  Trail ,  ♦  .t . . . ,.  v  , . , .  J 156 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  Mt , .  .  117,  156 

Adams,  Sam,  Mt..  j. .  * > i ;  i ..; 117,  158 

Adams  Slide  TraU , , 194 

Agassiz  Basin 331 

Agassiz  Mt A.  ..  .^  ......... , 314 

Air  Line :...'. 130 

Branch  to  Huts , , , , 155 

Albany— Sawyer  t*ond  Trail. . . .-.  ! .'. . .'. . .'. 270 

Albany  Intervale.    See  Sections  .XI  an4  ?CyiJI. 

From  Bartlctt 260 

From  Lincoln 326 

From  Waterville 352 

From  Wonalancet 372 

Algonquin  Trail 345,  393 

Allen's  Ledge 383 

Alpine  Cascades 3 

Alpine  Garden  Trail 179,   191 

American  Institute  of  Instruction  Path 268,  352 

Ames  Mountain 93 

Ammonoosuc  Ravine  Trail 208 

Amphibrach,  The 137 

Anderson ,  Mt 283 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club  Activitibs. 453 

Arethusa  Fall 289 

Artist  Bluff 315 

Artist's  View 296 

Attitash,  Mt , 262 

Attitash,  Mt.,  Big 256,  261 

Attitash,  Mt.,  Little , \* 262 

Avalanche  .  Camp i ;. 347,   352 

Avalon,  Mt ; 293,  296 

Aziscoos  (Aziscohos)  Dam  and  Lak^ 34,  41 

Aziscoos,  Mt 33 

Baker  Path   (Humphrey's  Ledge) 264 

Bald  Cap  Peak 58 

Bald  Knob 346,    403 

Bald  Mountain 315 

Bald  Mountain  (Mt.  Chocorua) 350 

Baldface  Circle  Trail 87 

Baldface  Link 80,  90,  116 

Baldface  Range 87 

Bartlett  and  Albany  Lumber  R.  R 269 

Bartlett  and  Conway 250-275 
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Bartlett  Path 254 

Bartlett  to  Davis  Path 224 

Bartlett  View 224 

Basin  (Franconia) 314 

Basin  and  Rim,  No.  Chatham 82,  97 

Basin  Slide 442,  452 

Basin's,  The  (Mt.  Ktaadn) 442 

Bear  Momitain  (Bartlett) 270 

Bear  Mountain   (Gilead) 61 

Bear   Mountain    (Green    Mountain) 60 

Bear  Mountain  Notch  Path 269 

Bear  River  Whitecap   (Saddleback)    Mountain 72 

Bears'  Den i 86 

Beaver  Brook  Cascades 399 

Beaver  Brook  Trail 398 

Beaver  Meadows 332 

Beekytown , , ; 352 

Bee  Line  Trail 362,  368 

Beecher  Cascade 296 

Beechwood    Way 139 

Belknap,  Mt 418-421 

Bemis,  Mt •. 284 

Bennett  Street  Trail  (Sandwich  Mt.) 392 

Benton  Path 400 

Benton  Range '. .407 

Bethel,  Me.,  Paths  from ^ 

Berlin,  Paths  from 3,  47 

Bickford  Trail  (Wonalancet  and  Paugus  Mill) 365 

Big  Attitash,  Mt 266,  261 

Big  Coolidge  Mountain. 304 

Big  Diamond   Pond 44 

Big  Pasture   (North  Chatham) 97 

Big  Rock  Cave. 370 

Bigelow  Lawn 174.  180,  222 

Birch  Path.  Jackson . .  .238 

Black  Mountain  (Benton  Range) , .  407 

Black  Mountain  (Berlin,  N.  H.) . .  ^k.. v 3 

Black  Mountain  (Jackson,  N.  H.) , 227 

Black  Mountain,  see  Sandwich  Mountain 344,  355,  392 

Black  Cap  Mountain ' 79,  251.  255 

Black  Crescent  Mountain .......;> 4 

Black   Snout   Mountain 418 

Blue  Bench 296 

Blue  Br^ok  Trail ,82,  97 

Blue.  Mt .-. 398 

Bflbe  Mountain  Forest  (Corbin  Park). . ; 423 

Bhanehecry  Ledge  (Mt.  Madison)  ....>,...*.. 123 

Blaeberry  Ledge  Trail .385 

Blueberry  Mountain  (Benton  Range) , ..,..»....  .408 

Bhaeberry  Mountain  (Chatham  reeon)* 93 

Bog  Dam 13 

Bog  Pond 330.  405 

Bois  (Boy)  Mountain ,  ^ . .   15 

Boiles  Trail,  or  Lost  Trail >.,» .  i 36ft 

Bond,  Cliffe  of ; ...  ^ ...... .  .300.  302 

Bond,  Mt ,  .300,   301 
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Boott   Spur 180,    222 

Boott  Spur  Trail IgO 

Border   Mountains , , ;  .45-77 

Bosebuck  Camps ..,.,..... 34 

Boulder   Spring   Path 299 

Boundary   Line   Trail 210 

Bourne    Monument 1®7 

Bowback  Mountain .»....■..., 28 

Bowl,  The 386 

Bowman,  Mt 143 

Boy  (Bois)  Mountain 15 

Boy  Scout  Trail 115 

Brackett,  Camp .,,..' .299 

Brick  House  Trail .387 

Brook  Intervale i ......,: 84 

Brook  Trail  (Mt.  Chocorua) 361 

From  Wonalancet  via  Paugus  Mill '..........,  365 

Brook  Trail  (Mt.  Percival) ^ 411 

Brookside,  The 139 

Brown  Brook  'Trail  (Mt.  Paugus) 369 

Browu  Farm 42 

Bruin  Rock 127,  129,  130,  140 

Bryce  Path 263 

Bugle  Cliflf 21S 

Bufi  Brook  Trail 114 

Bumpus   Bahin '. ; . . .  ^ 123 

Bunnell   Notch 19 

Bi*rnt   Knoll * 311 

Buttress,  The  (Dirville  Notch) . 31 

Buttress  Trail 195 

Cabin  TraU ; 373 

Cabin-Cascades   Trail 152 

Cabot,  Mt , 19 

Calabo,  Mt : 64 

Camel  Trail •. 183 

Camel's  Rump  (Mt.  Carmel) 36,  38 

Camping  in   National  Forests 456 

Camps,  A.  M.  C ; .454,  465 

Camps.     See  individual  names. 

Campbell  Mountain 61 

Cannon  Balls,  The ^)6 

Cannon  Mountain  (Profile  Mountain) '.  .304«  312,  406 

Caps,  Ridge  of,  and  Trail 153 

Cardigan,  Mt 424 

Caribou,  Mt 63,  64 

Carlo,  Mt :..'...  .48,  51.  60 

Carlton  Notch  Path 10 

Carmel,  Mt.   (Camel's  Rump) 85,  38 

Carriage  Road  (Mt.  Kearsarge) 426,  427 

Carriage  Road  (Mt.  Moosilauke) 402 

Carriage  Road  (Mt.  Washington) .' 168 

Carriage  Road,  Old  (Mt.  Caidigan) 434 

Carrigain  Region,  Mt 276-292 

Carrigain,  Mt 281 

From  Waterville 352 

Carrigain  Notch  Trail 282 

Carrigain  Outlook • 371,  372,  373 

Carrigftin  Pond v . . .  .288 
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Carter,  Mt 102; 

Carter   Dome 100,  103,   246 

Aac-ent  from  Carter  Notch 109 

Carter  Notch 105,  246 

Jackson-Carter   Notch   Path lOfi 

Nineteen-Mile  Brook  Path 105 

From  North  Chatham 80 

Wildcat  River  Trail 108 

Carter   Notch   Jlut 105 

Carteb-Moriah  Rangk 100-1 16 

From  Wild  River  Trail , 114 

Carter-Moriah  Trail 101 

Cascade  Brook  (Cannon  Mountain) 314 

Cascade  Camp 145,  150,  152 

Cascade  Link 437 

Cascade   Path   (Waterville) , 352; 

Cascade  Ravine,  Trails  in 145,  149 

Castellated    Ridge 142. 

Castle  Path 142 

Castle  Ravine  Path 147 

Castle  Rock ^ 149 

Castle  View  Rock 5 

Cathedral  Ledge 263 

Cathedral  Woods 253 

Cave  Mountain  (Bartlett 224,  274 

Cave  Mountain  (Dixville  Mountains) .' .'. 32 

(Save  Trail  (Mt.  Percival) 411 

Champney   Falls  Trail , 363 

ChAnoler,  Benjamin,  death  of  on  Mount  Washington 168 

Chandler  Brook  Trail 196 

indler  Gorge,  Fall  and  Flumes 88,  97 

.ondler,  Mt , :  .78.  87 

sandier  Ridge ; . . , .  168 

Oharles,  Omar,  Trail 91 

Chase  traU 360 

Chatham,  from  Jackson  and  Lower  Bartlett 234 

Chatham   Reqion 78-99 

Cherry  Mountain 17 

Chesley  Pasture  (Bhick  Mt.) 232 

Chimney,  The  (Mt.  Ktaadn) : 452 

Chimney  Peak , .440,  452 

Chimney  Pond 442 

from  Stacyville 448 

To  Summits,  Paraola  and  N.  Basin 4.'50.  451 

Chocorua,  Mt 356-365 

Christine  Lake -      Jii 

CiUev,  Mt 336 

Clark   Path. .425 

Clay,  Mt 117,  161 

CHffs  of  Bond 300,  302 

Clinton,  Mt 200,  203,  214 

Coal  Kiln  Trail 294 

Coashauk,  Lake ; . , 31 

>ld  Brook  Fall 150 

)old  Brook  TraH; ; .133,  142 

;pld  River  Camp .78.  453 

"  )llege  Farm ., .  39,  42 

>nnecticut  Lakes , . , .  t36,  38 

?p6k  Path  to  Ice  Gulch r  r'  •  • " ; '     ^ 
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Coolidge   Moimtams 304,    338 

Coosauk    FftU 122,    128 

Copper  Mine  Col , . , 406 

Corbin  Park  (Blue  Mountain  Forest) ; .  423 

Cornice,  The ,126.  143,  160 

Cow  Pasture  (Mount  Washington) '. 169 

Crawford,  Abel , 200 

Crawford  Dome 219 

Crawford,  Mt 219 

Crawford  Notch  State  Forest 458 

Crawford  (Bridle)  Path , 200 

Crescent  Mountain 4 

Crystal  Cascade ,  * /. 171 

Crystal  Mountains ,. , 41 

Crotched  Mountain 430 

Croydon,  Mt 423 

Cube  Mountain  and  D.  O.  C.  Cabin. 422 

Curtis,  W.  B .,  death  of , 205 

Cypress  Brook  Trail 114 

Dartmouth  College  Farm 42 

Dartmouth  College  Grant , 42 

Dartmouth  Outing  Club  Camps , .  .422 

Dartmouth  Range 293,  299 

David's  (Dave  MerriU)  Trail , 38,  39 

Diivis  Observatory  and  Reservation  ,.,*.,, 227 

Davis,  Mt « 221 

Davis  Path : , 218,  243 

Davis  Path,  from  Bartlett, tf.  S.  F .  S,  Trail. 224 

Deception,  Mt .293,  299 

Deer    Mountain ^ .  .  37 

Derby  Woods 432,  434 

Devil's  Hopyard 22 

Devil's  Horseshoe , 71 

Devil's  Slide 23 

Diamond  Farm , , 44 

Diamond  Peaks,  The , 43 

Diamond  Pond ^ ... .   41 

Diamond  Pond,  Big ^ i , , 44 

Diana's  Baths 257 

Dioey'a  MiU  TraU 378 

Dioey's  Mm  to  Walden  Trail 381 

Dingmaul  Rock *....,  160 

DixvUle  Flume 29 

Dixville  Mountains '. 29 

Dixville  Notch , .  29 

Dixv  ille  Peak ^ .  . . . 

Dixvi  lie  Profile 

Dolloff  BluflF .264 

Doublebead,  Mt , .  .232 

Downes  Brook  Logging  Road , .  -  389 

Downes  Brook,  or  Slide  Trail - » 381 

Drake  Valley  Trail <  .345 

Dream  Lake » . .  .68*  59 

Dryad  Fall , 59 

Dublin  Path  (Mt.  Monadnock) 433 

Duck  Fall .129.  140 

Duck's  Head ^ . , . , .  .239,  24Q 

Durand  Ridge ^  .......  .130 

Dustan,  Mt 43 
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Eagle  Cliff,  Lakes  and  Pasa .30ft 

Ea«le  Crag 87,  89,  91 

Eagle  Mountain 249 

Beagle's  N08I  (Mt.  Sunapee) 429 

East  Branch  Lumber  R.  R 234,  326 

Eastman,  Mt 78,  87 

Echo  Lake   (Franconia) 816 

Echo  Lake  Schoolhouse,  Path  from ; . .  .260 

Echo,  Mt 293 

Edmands  Col 124,  148,  159 

Edmanda  Mt.  Pleasant  Path 210 

Elephant  Head 212 

Emerald  Bluff 146 

Emerald  Pool  (No.  Chatham) 88,  96 

Emerald  Tongue  (Israel  Ridge) 145 

Emergencies  in  the  Woods ;,,...<,....-.  .462-483 

Ethan  Pond  Trail 276 

Evana    Notch 62,   83 

Eye,  The  (Mt.  Adams) , 146 

Esrrie,  The. 9 

Falcon  Cabin. . '. ; 437 

••Fan,"  The 178 

Farrar  Reservation  (A.  M .  C.) 431 

Fern  Cliff  Farm  to  Fernald's 247 

Fernald's  to  Fern  Cliff  Farm - 247 

Fay.  Joseph  Story,  Reservation 339 

Field.  Mt 293,  297 

Fire    Caution ...IX,    119,  456 

"Fire  Escape,"  The 386 

Flat  Mountain .355,  390 

Flat  Mountain  Ponds 349,  390 

Flmne,    Dixville 1 .........  29 

Flume,  The  (Franconia) .316 

Flume  House  Site,  Paths  from , t - 316 

Fkime  Mountain .304.  316,  325 

••Fool-Killer:"    The 394 

Fogg  Hill 14 

Footbridge    Path 257 

Forest  Service  Trail  to  Mt.  Garfield ...;.. .311 

Forests,  National  and  State .:*...  ^ .-..,..  4 ..  .456 

Forist,  Mt 1 , . . . . .     2 

Fourth  (Connecticut)  Lake 37 

Franconia  Notch 304,  312 

Franconia  Region,  The ■  .304-331 

Fwmconia  Ridge  Trail , j . .  .  .■ 317,  319,  323 

Frankenstein  Cliff ; 293 

Frankenstein  Trestle ,«......».  i .  j ^ » .  ^ . . .  .  299 

FriMikUn,  Mt 200,  204 

Fuller  (Piscataquog)  Mountain j. .  .u. . .  -. 430 

Fulling  Mill  Mountain , 66| 

Fulling  Mill   Notch : .;.....  45 

Garfield  Falls n ^ 40 

GM^eld,  Mt 304, 308,309 

Garfield  Pond  (Haystack  Lake)  and  A.  M.  C.  Shelter. , ; 308 

Garfield  Pond  Trail .308,  311 

Garfield  Ridge  TraU v . .  .308 

Gateway  of  King  Ravine 4 . .  > , ,  4  v 131,  I3i5 


Gentim  Pcmd 5) ,  flO 

GewgUnoa  Fnlle  (Harvard  TaU) v 330 

Giant  FaUs 59 

Gi»nfflStaire .  :2a0,  3*3 

Stoiw  Col  Tmir 341 

■  Glen  Station  to  Stairs  Col 34* 

Via  Davis  Path : ,  ,220 

Gibbs  Falls : .  .203 

Gilead  (Me.).  Paths  from fll 

Gilead  (Me.),  from  Noith  Cbatbam 02,  S3 

Glen  Boulder  and  Glen  BouWer  Traif 181 

Glen  Ellis  Falb .226 

Olen  HouH  Branch  Path IW 

Glen  House  Bridle  Path ...: ....160 

Glenclift  Path ■,,,.401 

GloristtB,  Lalia  and  Mt 29 

Goodrich  Falls , ■, , ,  ,337 

GoOBoEye  (Goose  High), Mt 47,62.82,67,68 

Gordon  Fall 139.  838 

Gordon  Pond 33(J,  ;t88.  403 

"     ■       "■■  129 

Paths  from,  to  Border  Mis ,.',,,,  SS 

l>BUia  from TO 


iaa-iB9 

«r , '.,190 

', 186,187 

e 3ia 

,., al8.  361 

251.  2S5 

23 

(Bear  Mountain) 60 

''.']'['.''' II'.' \'['.'.''.['.['.]]'.'.]iy.'.'.]'.'.]AS3 

167,186 

, ,.,166-163 

,in.... ,418 

.  M.  C.) 301 

300,301 


(Mt.  ChocoTua).........;. 

Trail  (Mt,  MonadnorJi),  , , 
:Mt.  Washington) 


. ,  172,  181 
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Hastings,  from  Gilead,  Me 62,  114 

Hastings,  from  North  Chatham 83 

Hawthorne  Fall,  Trail,  via  to  Mt.  Garfield 310 

Hayes  Farm  Path  (Iron  ML) 239 

Hayes,  Mt r 55 

Haystack  Lake  (aee  Garfield  Pond). 

Haystack  Mountain  (Mt.  Garfield) 309 

Haystack  Mountain  (Silver  Spring) 267 

Hedgehog,  Mt.  (Albany) 382 

Hedgehog,  Mt.  (Wonalancet  Range) 377 

Heermance,  Camp 390 

Height-of-Land  Trail   (Mt.  Garfield) i 310 

Hellgate  Camp  and  Falls i 39,  41 

Hermit  Lake  and  Hermit  Lake  Shelter 171,  174 

Hibbaid,  Mt 377 

Hight,  Mt 100,  104 

Hitchcock  Fall 128 

Hitchcock  Flume 296 

Hittie,  Mt 72 

Hogsback,  Mt.  (Benton  Range) 408 

Holt  Path , 426 

Hope,  Mt 219 

Horseshoe  Pond 84,  94 

Howker  Ridge  Path 122 

Howks,  The 123 

Humphrey's  Ledge 262,  264 

Hunter's  Hollow 294 

Hunter's  Paaa 8 

Hunter's  Trail 7 

Huntingdon  Cascades 29,  30 

Huntington  Ravine  and  Huntington  Ravine  Trail 177 

Hunt's  Trail 446 

Hurricane  Mountain 79,  265 

Hurricane  Mt.  Road 79,  265 

Hut — ^Air  Line  Branch ;  164 

Huts,  A.  M.  C 464 

Ice  Cave  (Dirville  Notch) , 30 

Ice  Gulch  (Randolph),  Paths  to 3 

Idlewild,  Camp 36 

Imp    Camp 1^ 

Imp  Mountain , 100,  102 

Imp  Profile 100,  103 

Inoian  Strieam  Republic 35 

IngalK    Mt "••^ 

lona  Trail 365 

Institute  Path ,....,...  .268,  352 

Intermezzo,  The 129,  131 

Intervale   Path ; 263 

Inverness  Path 85 

Iron  Bluff 239,  240 

Iron  Mountain 239-243 

Iron  Mt.,  Cliffs 241 

Isolation  Shelter  (A.  M.  C.) -,, 222 

Isolation,  Mt 222 

Israel,  Mt .365,  409 

Israel   Rapids 142 

Israel  Ridge  Path , .  .144 
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Jackbon  and  Vicinity 22&-249 

Jackson — Carter  Notch  Path ...  * 106 

Ja<ikson,  from  Chatham  via»Mount»in  Pond 79 

Jackson,  from  North  Chatham  via  Peikins'  Notch 81 

Jackson   Falls r 226 

Jackson,  Mt ' 200,  212 

Path  from  Crawford  House 212 

Webster  Cliff  Trail  to 214 

Jacob's  Ladder 167 

Jail,   The 71 

Jake's  Notch 67 

Jafifrey  Town  Reservation  (MonadiMTck) 432,  433 

Jefferson,  Mt.     See  Section  V. 

Caatle  Path 142^ 

Mt.  Jefferson  Loop 160 

Six  Husbands'  Trail 191 

Jennings  Peak 345 

Jim,    Mt .-: . .  I 398 

Jink's  Hill   Road 241 

Jobildimk  Ravine 398,  399 

Joe  Smith  Place , 336 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Mt 117,  156 


Joseph  Story  Fay  Reservation .339 

Jumping-Ofi  7 


Place 198 


Kancamagus,   Mt ; 349 

Katahdin  Mt.  (see  Ktaadn). 

Kearsarge,  Mt.   (Southern) 425 

Kearsarge  (Pequawket),  Mt 250 

Kearsarge  Village,  Intervale  and  Bartlett  Pal^ . .  .^2-254 

South  Chatham  Paths i...  i 85 

Kearsarge  Reservations 426 

Kearsarge  Village  from  South  Chatham , 79 

KeUey  Trail 373 

Ketchum  (Me.),  Paths  from 66 

KecEar  Lake,  from  North  Chatham -. . ; 84 

Kilkenny  Mountains  (see  Pilot  Range). 

Kilkenny  Railroad , 19 

King   Ravine   Path , > 134 

Kinsman,  Mt , ,402,  405 

Kinsman  Flume 403 

Kinsman  Notch , , ,, .  .  332 

Kinsman  Pond  and  Shelter  (A.  M  .  C.) .320.  406 

Kinstnan  Ridge  Trail , 320.  404 

Knife  Edge  (Mt.  Ktaadn) 440,  451 

Knife  Edge  (King  Ravine) .131 

Knight's   Castle ,  .141 

Knoll,  The  (Black  Mountain) , ,  .227,  231 

Ktaadn,  Mt 440-452 

Lafayette,  Mt 304,  305,  317 

Fr^nconia   Range  Trail '.  .317 

Garfield    Ridge    Trail 308 

Old  Bridle  Path ^  . , 307 

Profile  House  Path 306 

Lafayette   Place 313 

Lak<*»K)f-the-Clouds  Hut 205,  306 

Langdon,  Mt ^ 271 

ary  Brook  Mountain 62 
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n  Cut-oflF  Trail 172 

rrence  Trail 371 

d  M  ine   (Gorham) 66 

d  Mine  Bridge  Reaervation , Gl 

[ge  Path   (Randolph) 9 

ho,  Mt 100,  103 

»crty   Shelter  (A.  M.  C.) 318,  323,  325 

>erty ,  Mt 304,  317,  320,  323 

>orty  Path  (Mt.  Chocorua) 360 

shtnios  Mountain 27 

leoln,    Mt 304,  319 

ak.    The 149 

on  Head ,.172,  176 

on    Head   Trail 176 

ierature   of  White  Mts X 

ttle    Attitash   Mountain 262 

ttlc  Bear  Mountain 61 

ttlo  Coolidge  Mountain , .  .304,  338 

liUc  Dead  Diamond  Stream 41 

ittle  Diamond  Pond 41 

ittle  Deer  Hill 96 

ittle  Haystack  Mountain .304,  319 

.ittle  Mt.  Deception  Path 299 

iittle  River  Mountains 300 

.ittle  Tunnel  Ravine i ; 400 

.ittle's  Path 399 

liivermore,    Mt » 413 

liivermore  Pass ,346,  353 

Jvermore  Trail  (A.  M,  C.) 268,  352 

(iocke  Falls  Cottage  Path 371 

\iOcke  Mountain 63 

Log  Cabin  (Mt.  Adams) .  133,  151 

Lonesome  Lake 313,  314 

IlOneSOme  Lake  Clearing (note)    313 

Lonesome  Lake  Trail 313.  406 

Lonir   Mountain 26 

Long  Pasture  (Black  MountaiiO 229,  230 

Uokoff .  Camp.  •••••••••• -  - 296 

Lookout  Ledge  (Randolph) , .  9 

Loon  PoriH  and  Loon  Pond  Moun:tam 332 

Lord  Hill  and  Lord  Hill  Circuit 94 

Lost  Pass. 350 

I^ogt  River  and  D,  O.  C,  Cabm 331 

Lost  in  the  woods IX 

L^Jt  Trail  (BoUes  Trail) 366 

Louisville   Reservoir ,. 269 

Trfiw  Trail 393 

Wb  Bald  Spot 169 

Lowe's  Path 132 

LoweW,  Mt • .  •  .284 

Lower  Bartlett  from  (Hiatham  (Mountain  I*ond) 79 

Lyndeboro  Mountain. 431 

Macgregor  Cut-pfF /. 205 

Mad  River  Falls , . , 91 

Mad  River  Notch .• 328,  341,  351 

Madison,  Mt.    See  Section  V, 

Rer  Ridge  Path 122 

Mt.  Madison  Path , . , . .  ,154 


,OggoodTriii] 


..120 


..68,  69 


.  .12B.  140 


.  ..3«B,  367,  370 


.  .251,  2fl6 

5S 

DO,  103 


..256,  2Gg 


«."...".  .".■."..:".":■..".■.■.■.■  .203, 216 


.432,    435 


,, 398-408 


Mori»h.  Mt S8.  JOO.  102 

loriJi  Brook  Trail 114 
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Moss  Glen   Path : ...   31 

Mo!«y    Fall 135 

Mo-ssy  Slide  (Madison  Gulf) 198 

Mosay  Slide  (North  Chatham) ; 9& 

Mother  Walker   Falls 70 

Mount  Washington  Outlook i 371 ,  373 

Mountains.     S«^c  individual  names. 

Mountain  Pond  (Chatham,  N.  H.) 79,  234 

Nancy  Ca-srades 286 

Nanry,  Mt 284 

Nancy  Pond 284,  286,  287 

National  Forest 456 

Nelson   Crag 178 

New  England  Trail  Conference 460 

Ninet*H>n-Mile   Brook   Path 105 

Nt»nn    Peak 345 

NorcHMW  Pond 283,  284,  285 

North   Baldcap   Mountain , 47 

North  Ba.sin  (Ktaadn)  from  Chimney  Pond 451 

North  Cartor  Mountain 1(X),  102 

North  Chatham  from  Carter  Notch 115 

North  Chatham  from  Gilead,  Me .62,  83 

North  Ivovell,  from  North  Chatham 84 

North    Coijntry 1-44 

North    Fork   Junction ......' 266 

Via  Carrigain  Notch  Trail 283 

Via  Ethan  Pond  Trail 276 

From  North  Woodstock 326 

Via  Twin  Range  Trail 302 

Northern    Peaks ^ 117-165 

liistory  and  names 1 18 

North  Woodstock  and  Vicinity 322-339 

North  Woodstock  and  Waterville  via  Thornton  Gore 329,  350 

Notch  2  (Mahoosuc  Mountain) .63,  69 

Notchway. 9 

NoweU  Kidge 132 

Nubble,  The. 300 

Nutcracker,  The 159 

Oak  H  Ul 434 

Oak  Ridge 224 

Oakes  Gulf 204,  216,  22i 

Old  Bridle  Path  to  Mt.  Lafayette 307 

Old  Jfackson  Road  (Mount  Washington) 169 

Old  King  (Dixvillc  Notch) 30 

Old  Link : 1 51 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 312 

OW  Maat  Road 374 

Old  Paugus  Trail 368 

OW  Piper  Trail 358 

Old  Shag  Camp 369 

Old  Speck  (Speckled)   Mountain 60,  53,  75 

Oliverian  Brook  Trail 375 

Omar  Charles  Trail 91 

Ormsbee,  Allan,  death  of 20$ 

Oscar,  Mt - 293,  295 

Osceola,  Mt 341 

0«ood  TraU .,..,, 120 


HP 
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Osseo  Peak 304.  324 

Ossipee,  Mt 416 

OuiTLYiNa  Mountains 409-439 

Overhang,  The 371 

Owl  CliflF 266 

Owl's  Head  (Cherry  Mountain) 17 

Owl's  Head  (Franconia) 304 

Pack  Monadnock  Mountain 431 

Pamola  Peak 440,  450 

Paradise  Fall 321 

Parapet,  The 155,  195 

Parker    Ledge 335 

Parker,  Mt 224,  272 

Passaoonaway  Lodge 379,  382 

Passaconaway  Loop 379 

Passaoonaway,  Mt 355.  378 

Trails  from  the   South 378-381 

Trails  from  Albany  Intervale 381 

Pasture  HUl 420 

Pasture  Path   (Randolph) 9 

Pasture  Trail  (Mt.  Monadnock) 436 

Paths,  A.  M.  C 455 

Paths,  Building XI 

Paugus  MiU .366 

Paugus  Mill  from  Wonalancet  (Bickford  Trail) ,365 

Paugus,  Mt : 355.  367 

Paths  and  Camps 367-372 

Paugus   Pass 372 

Peabody  Spring 146,  159 

Peak  House  (Mt.  Chocorna) 360 

Peaked  Hills 18 

Peaked  Mountain 251 

Peaks,   The 43 

Pearl  Cascade 296 

Peboamauk  Cascade 6 

Pemigewasset,  Mt 304,  316 

Pemigewasset  Wilderness 322,  326,  351 

Penacook,   Camp 358 

Pequawket  (Kearsarge) ,  Mt 250 

Kearsarge  Village,  Intervale  and  Bartlett  Paths 252-254 

South  Chatham  Paths ^ 85 

Perch,  The 126,  146,  151 

Percival.  Mt 409 

Percy  Peaks 23 

Percy  Pond 22 

Percy  Summer  Club 24 

Perkins  Notch .81,  114,  115,  227 

Pickering,  Mt 271,  272 

Pierce,  Mount 200 

Piermont  Mountain 422 

Pilot,  Mt 22 

Pilot  Range 1$ 

"Pinnacle,"  The 178 

Pine  Hill 94 

Pine  Mountain 117,   163 

Pinkham  Notch  Camp 173 

Piper  Trail 357 

Piscataquog  Mountain 430 
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Pitcher  Falls .,  i ......  i.  364 

Pitman  Arch  Path , , :2G4 

Pleasant,  Mt.,  N.  H 200 

Edmand's  Mt.  Pleasant  Path .2i© 

_  Loop .,,  V.  .'J....  .^.„  ^.t: ,.,,...., 204 

^•easaot,  Mt.,  Maine , . , 77 

Pleasure  Paths  in  Castle  Ravine ,149 

5  liny  Major  (see  Mt.  Waunil>ek).  ■  ,     |     i   , 

Pliny    Range .- IC 

Pond  of  Safety ..,.  i  ...,  ^  ....♦,..  ► $ 

Pool,  The .-516 

Potash  Knob .,,,.* ^^ 

Potash,  Mt .382»  -783 

Pray  Trail  (Champney  Falls  TraiA),). ,...»..,  .i.  j.  .,>,-,.,  ,t .  .363 

Profile,  Dixville 29 

Profile  House,  Paths  from , . ,  i . . .  *30d,  M2 

Profile  Lake  and  the  "Old  Man" ,'.../.il2 

Profile  Mountain  (Cannon  Mountain) - , 312 

Prospect  Farm *.■...  ^ ...  j ..,.,...,..,.,.,.,...-. .  247 

Prospect  Farm  to  Mt.  Wildcat t,, .  ^  ..,,.,.. .' 113 

Prospect,  Mt -413 

Prospoot  Ledge ;  / ,  .  ,  252 

Pulpit  Rock  (Carter  Dome) ,  ., , .  .10$,  109 

Pulpit  Rock  (DixviUe  Notct).  */..  .i.  ,>,  , !  ,.|.  ,..,..  32 

Pumpelly  Trail.. :.....; ,...  ,.433 

Puzzle   Mountain „  ^ , ,  —  71 

Quarts  Cascade m.v.  . ,  ,^ ,  ^^ . , . , ,  ,^138 

Railroad,  Mount  Wwhingtoo,, ,., » . .  ..j  „, . .  > .;...,  ,*....;...,..  ,,.,166 

Ramsey  Trail •  • v.  . ,.i , ... .,.  .4l4 

Randolph  to  W.  Milan  Road r/ H 

Randolph  Mountain  (see  Crescent  Mountam).. ,,,.,/..  ...^.  .^     4 

J<andolph  Path ;.i ..,,.;...  ..124 

Rattlesnake   Flume ...<-,,  -I-  .,.,.  ^  /..,..,,. ..  ...  .  .   p$ 

Rattlesnake  Mountain  (North  Conway) . , .  ,2$1 

I^ttlesnake  Mountain,  East  and  West  (Squam--R^nge),  .    •  •  -414 

Ravine  Path  (Mt.  Osceola) .  .  r ,-.,.,..,  .342 

Raymond  Cataract,  Ravine  of . *  , .. .,.,. .  .176 

Raymond  Path  and  Raymond  Cataract }...». .175 

Hed  Cross  Trail r  .i.r-  'y-W-  ••.•;•.  oi.  r .[.,.  .,,.434 

Red  Hill •  .,.,.-!'••><  •   -  :  • .  .  .415 

vRed  Line r,  ■>  •  •  .|.  • .   3S 

Red  Pond ., , ri-  -.  i . ,-H . ,  •  n.    . .  . .. •Ly-."204 

Red  Ridge  (Moat  Mountain) •  i^A-  -. r.'  r '^'.•''•  •  --2oo,  2^ 

Red  Trail ;  •' : ;  *  *  •]••>•.•!•  vr^7 

R^efuge  Hut ..,..  f./'.  .,•..,  r^ . .  207 

Reservations,  A.  M.  C ,,»,,.,*w..jf  .)^  .j^r  ',^\-  -it  t!  *t?^ 

Reservations,  White  Mountain '. i'*  t  )•.','■•  i  -  •  *^ 

l«8olution  Shelter  (A.  M.  C.) . : ......;..... j, ,  ,-J  .  .  .2g0 

evolution,  Mt V.  i-'j  .  > ,.r,-:2^P,  22p 

Jevelation  (Silver  Spring),  Mt. .  . ; ^i-... . ,  -,':267 

JWiododendroh  Cottage (.,,  .r,^,,  .>^  •  *  •.''♦aS 

Ridge  Path,  Black  Mt :  . ; ,  .;,<<  •  irr2?2 

fcid^e  Path  (Thorn  Mountain) .;.;,  ^^  .,,,,,,,.... . 238 

lidge  Path  (Moat  Mountain) ,.»}•••,•  '.259 

tylge  Trail  (Mt.  Paugus) ..,,  ,^j ..  i ,.,..;.  j,.| « .372 

Upley   Fall  ......: ^,,,^.  ,,„.... .  ,290 

liverbank  Path y,,  ^ryi-i-  •;• -lyo 
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Sleeper  Ridge  and  The  Sleepers *  * .  in ...  ♦  v . ,  i.a48 

Sleeper  Trail ,. {. .  .347 

Slide  Mountain I, ,  n  .  ^ . . .. , .  72 

Slide  Peak ..,,.,...,,,.,,,..,,  ^ ..»» ,1  ..4  .>.;;..  182 

Slide  (Downes  Brook)  Trail ..»:.,...  .381 

Slides,  Gulf  of >.*»,.... i   ...  vl83 

Smart's  Mountain .^,.  //. .  ►,.  ,422 

Smith,  Joe,  Place 336 

Snow  Arch  CMount  Washington) j .. . .  4 . . . .  173 

Solitude,  Lake ; 1 1 . . .  .428,  429 

Soutkam    Path 86 

South   Baldface   Reservation •  .1.  .u  . . . . .  •  J .  .i...  /j 78 

South  Basin   (Ktaadn) ; .  ....i,.  .  .452 

South  Carter  Mountain i .  . ,  .  100,  108 

South  Peak  Ledge  (Mt .  Sunapee) h  .•.;.... ,  <429 

Sduthebm  Peaks 200t217 

Southside    Trail ..l ..,.» j .....  j ..  .  174 

Spaulding  L.ake 185.  189 

Spaulding  Spring l  . :  L .  J . .  124,  148.  160 

Speck  Pond l.  ...... .  .53,  70 

Speckled  Mountain  (Old  Speck) .50,  5a„  76 

Speckled  Mountain ..!..•.„,.  «92 

^hinx,  The ^.  .>  .199 

Sphinx  Trail >.  .-''.l  iuii  ^u .  m'.:.  -.  .^i .  j.  j.,.  .  k.. . . . , .  .199 

Split  Cliff ;  i  ....•.,.  .340 

Spruce  Moimtain i  .>  i  ^  i :.:  L/. .  ^) . "...  1 .,....;.  ^ . . .  .246 

Spruce  Brook  Trail j  ..>.  i ..  j ..... . ., . » .  114 

Spur  Path .I'^J'  •  •  --^  •  -^  •  'i'"  .»vl40 

S()uam  Range *<.*,.,....  .400 

B<!iuare   Ledge ,.  .376,  382 

Stacyville  to  Chimney  Pond ........... .448 

•Stag  Hollow  from  Pond  of  Safety i .;..  i .........  11 

Stiaira  Mountain,  see  also  Giant's  Stairs. ..v . .  .  ^220,  243 

Stairs  Col i. ...,.:.  .-.> . ..;!.. 220,  243 

.     To  points  of  interest. . .  .  t  .  ^i ,  i.. . . ... .  :,j..... ,. .  .245 

,  •   Froiti  Glen  Station ^245 

Stanton,  Mt .'.  ..L  . ....  i .  ..i.  i  1 .  .  ,i. .  .s* 271,  273 

.(JJliar  Lake  Trail .u..^. .  i .  t  .136 

Starr  King,  Mt , .  .; .  ./. It6 

State  Forests t  . . ,  .458 

-  Stetson  Cave u  / .  ,  l  . . ,  ,405 

Stickney,   Mt 293,  294 

StilliniTs  Path ;  ^ . : .  j . . .  j. ./. ,  ^ . ,  118 

'fi?tone  Face  (Profile  Mountain) ,...  i 3^2 

Stone  House  Crag J. .--../......  .  98 

Stone  Moimtain l  .  .  .k  t .'. «. ...  ..[.*■.  o.i^.  ..i.  .u  ..... .344 

Storm  Lake ^ . .  ..j .  1 4.'. . . : . ......  .J59 

iStk-atford  Peaks  (see  Percy  Peaks) .  (     . .       ■   •  ,1 

Success,  Mt J  iit  .1.  .^ ;.  .f.ri /....,...;'.  ,1.  ..4i8,  51»  60 

'Success  Pond  and  Road ..c  i .  i,.L    ,, .  v  .47,  QO 

Sugar  Loaf  (Benttto  Range)  11. . .  .j  i  ^  i  «.i.  I  .l^i  .  ... .....;1 .,«.  .4^7„.4Q8 

Sugar  Loaves  (Twin  Mountain  Range) .u<.i>,  ...........  ..j  i . ..  ,  ,300 

'Sugartoftf  Mountain  (Chatham  region) w  1 , .  .t  -.. .  93 

Sugarioaf 'Mountain  (Stratford,  N .  H.) .  j.<.'jM  .  * .  * .  ^ . .  J. . . ,  .  27 

Summit  House  (Mount  Washington) Ji  >.;'.. . . .  i . : , .  m  i.1Q7 

SilMiapee,  Mt 1. <...4 .  j  .  ...i.;. ...  ,^428 

Sunday  River  Whitecap  Mountain 71 

Surprise,  Mt J t . J ...... aocaott 

^SuriMise,  Point .1.  .1.  .t. . . . ;  ^  .,,^66 
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Swett  Mountain ;  r.i . . ; . .  j  J .  ['i-. :  .\  .  .243 

Swift  Diamond  River. .• 41 

Swift  River  Trail '. : 267,  32« 

Swift  River— lona  Trail. , : 365 

Switch,  The ; ../. . .'; ..'.'.;. 358 

Sylvan   Cascade '. , .  .198 

^Ivan  Wfi^ V* . .  i  .^. . ...  .124 

Table  Mountain ; . ,  i  i : .»;  f .  .<.  ,'•. .  / 270 

TableTRock  (Dixville  Notch) i ...  30 

Tama  Fall .;....  .128,  129 

Tamarack  Pond  (Lonesome  Lake).  .  jv.'p.  i  , . .  A i'.  s  i. . .  .313 

Tate  Mountain ■  i .....  I  ......!.. .  .417 

Teeutttseh,  Mt j ... •.  .  .343 

Terrace  Mountain .«.  .^i  u. ....!/....'.,; ....  21 

Tertili  Cascade 138 

Third  Clifif,  DixviUe J,..'...;....  30 

Third  Lake 36 

Thompjk)n  Bl-idle  Path , , ,. 180 

Thompson's  Falls ,  .260.  283 

Thoreau  Falls ; 277 

Thorn  HiU v. 236 

Thorn  Mountain j  i. . . . .  ^236 

Thorn  Mountain  Park  to  Thorn  Hill  Road ...;....  .238 

Thornton  Gap 329,  335,  341t  350 

Thornton  Gore,  Trail  to  Mt.  Osceola ;..'.;..:..» . .3^ 

Thousand  Streams,  Fall  of  a ,i . .  .i. . . . . .  I .  i  ..173 

Three  Mile  Island  Camp v . .  .4^55 

Three  Sisters .-. . . . . .  w  ;366 

Tin  Mines ;239 

Titi  Mountain ..,.'...*....:.. .  .236,  238 

Tin  Mountain  Col /J  /.  J ;  j . ...  * .  J \  : . .  .239 

Tip-d-the-Tongue j  ,....  ij.  ..'.....-.>. .  ...» 146 

Tip-Top  House  (Mt.  Moosilauke) .398 

Tip  Top  House  (Mount  Washington) j .  ;i.  i ;.  J*. .  . . . ,  ,167 

Tom,  Mt ; .  293.  294 

Town  Line  Brook-^Triple  Falls  Trail i ,.121 

Trail    Conference !...;.......  .460 

■Trails,  A.  M.  C v 455 

Trails,  Building : .  XI 

•Tremont,  Mt .266 

Triple  FaUs 121 

Tripoli  Mill  and  Road J .  .329,  342 

Tripyramid,  Mt ;,\  .  J i . . . .  ^ .  .346,  355,  394 

Prom  Waterville j  >..  .^ ...... .i. . ..  -346 

•     From  Albany  Intervale  via  East  Side s. . . 304 

From  Mt.  Whiteface , 347 

Tuckerman  Cro.ssover '.  ^;'.  j  * -  *  .174 

Tukerman  Fall  (see  Arethusa  Fall). 

Tuf^erman  Junction .  j .. , .  J .  'j .  t .  i. .  ^ . . .  > . .  172 

Tuckerman  Ravine  and  Tuckerman  Ravine  Paih ........  j .. .  171 

Tumble-Down-Dick   Mountain . .-..;.;...., .(....  61 

Turner  Mt ;  i 443,  449 

Twin  Mountain  IUngb.  v  j: .'...; .-.,.  .800-303,  308 

Twin  Rivers  Path ..; , . .  ii .../..  i .,. w  .212 

Twins,  The  (Conway) ;.....,.  .261 

tJpper  Bruin  Path :. . .  128, 131 

Upweekis,    Camp i . ., :  i . . . .  ^ ,  368 
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'•V,"  The .'.  ...'....:...:/: 347 

VftUey  Way ....-..' 127 

V«stib\ile,  The 6 

Voee  Spur ...'...... 281 

Walden  Trail J .....  ■. .380 

Warren  Summit  Path ...;..'....,...........  I i  .  401 

Washington  Bowlder 237 

Washington,   Mount vv ..'..;...... ; 166-184 

The  Railroad : 166 

Summit  Hou.se .167  . 

Carriage    Road ^ 198 

Approach  from  Northern  Peaks .156 

From  Great  Gulf 187v  191,  196 

From  Southern  Peaks ..•..,.. .200 

From  Montalban  Ridge 218 

Via  Local  Paths  and  Trails.  . . •. .... 160-183 

Washington  Outlook .362,  371 

WaterviUe  Cut-off 268,  3.'i3 

Waterville  Valley,  The 340-354 

WaterviUe  to  outside  points ,  .349 

Waterville  from  Albany  and  lavermore. 267,  268 

From    Sandwich 390 

From  N.  Woodstock  via  Hancock  Branch .'....  ^ 328 

From  N.  Woodstock  via  Thornton  Gore 329 

Wateon  Path I ..;!..  .129 

Waumbek,  Mt 16 

Webster,  Mt .'.200,  212 

Path  from  Crawford  House .212 

Webster  Cliff  Trail i 214 

Weetamoo  Falls ;  v. ....;...  i  >,  .192 

Weetamoo  Glen  and  Rock 3.58 

Weetamoo,  Mt 355 

Weetamoo  Trail 358 

Welch  Mountain 344 

WeU,  The 126,  148,  160 

West  Milan  Road  from  Randolph 11 

West-side  Trail 162,  170 

Whaleback,  Mt.  (see  O.sseo  Peak). 

White  Dot  TraU 436 

White  Ledge  (Mt.  Chocorua) 365 

White  Ledge  (Mt.  Sunapce) 429 

White's  Ledge  (Mt.  Stanton) 273 

White  Horse  Ledge 263 

Whiteface  Intervale  Road 385 

Whitefare,  Mt 348.  355,  384 

Trails  from  the  South 385-.387 

From  Albany   Intervale 388 

Trails  from  Waterville  and  Tripyramid 347,  348,  349 

Rollins  Summit  Trail : 386 

Camps : 389,  390 

Whitehouse  Bridge  Trail • 320 

Whitin  Ridge 370 

Wiggm  Trail 386 

Wi W  Duck  Pond 283 

Wild  River  Forest 62,  80,  82,  113 

w?j*k^.   ^^«"* Jl-'^ 

Wild  River  Ranger  Station 82,  113 

Wild  River  TraU 62,  80.  82,  113 
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MEMORANDA. 


MEMOJfeAMDA. 


he  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 


